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te grow healthy plants and 
beautiful flowers from seed successfully, 
it is most important that you plant your 
seeds in a friendly, hospitable soil. 


By mixing PIC Emblem-Protected Peat 
Moss with the soil before planting, you 
lighten the burden of the soil for the tiny 
seedlings, bring life-giving oxygen into 
the soil and help the seeds to germinate 
faster. The use of Peat Moss insures ade- 
quate moisture and stimulates the devel- 
opment of strong, healthy roots — roots 
that lift easily and are not broken off in 
transplanting. 


Before you plant seeds this year — whether 
they be in cold frames, hot-beds or out-of- 
doors — be sure to send for a free copy of 
our new bulletin, “Growing Plantlets from 
Seed.” It’s filled with worthwhile informa- 
tion, valuable to every garden lover. Just 
mail the coupon below for your copy. 
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Beautify with Roses 


You want roses in your garden—every garden 


lover 


say, "CHOOSE STAR ROSES," and here is why. 

STAR ROSES are No. | quality plants. Each is a 

sturdy, 2-year, well-matured field-grown plant—full of 
vigorous life and promise of abundant bloom. All bedding roses 
are guaranteed to bloom within 12 weeks after spring planting. 
STAR ROSES are adapted to climate anywhere in the United States. 
Each variety has been thoroughly tested before being offered by us and 

has proved itself outstanding under all normal growing conditions. 

STAR ROSES include the choicest of the new creations of the world's leading 


rosarians as well as 


1938 STAR novelties include RADIO, GUINEE, MME. HENRI GUILLOT, and 41 
others. The world-famous tiny TOM THUMB (shown below) is a patented STAR ROSE. 
Send for the 1938 catalog now. It describes 186 best roses, showing 71 vividly 
iMustrated in full color. You'll need it for selecting your new spring plantings. Your 
copy is free. Use the coupon. 


STAR ROSES sj 


2 









Roses make every garden, every E\ 
home, more beautiful. 


does. But what roses shall you select? We 


the classical favorites that retain year-after-year popularity. 


HALF-PRICE OFFER 


To enable you to test STAR ROSES and prove their superiority in 
your own garden, we offer two of our choicest everblooming vari- 
eties—finest quality dollar plants—at HALF PRICE. Plant them in 
your garden alongside other roses. See the difference. 


% SOEUR THERESE, H.T. % CONDESA de SASTAGO, H.T. 
Daffodil yellow, with rich chrome yellow buds Spanish variety. Double. Reddish copper on 
heavily streaked with carmine. inside and deep yellow on outside of petals. 

Regularly $1.00 each Regularly $1.00 each 













Enclosed find $l. Please 
send me postpaid at 
planting time the 2 STAR 
PSoe a wry tee and 

ondesa de Sastago, as 
advertised in the Febru- Name 
rv tone gen GROWER. 

so send current issue of Addr 
"Success With Roses." _— 





. 


GUARANTEED TO BLOOM 


The Conard-Pyle Co., West Grove 401, Pa. 


Send only $1 NOW for BOTH these 2-year, FIELD-GROWN plants 
sent postpaid at your proper planting season. Current issue of our 
periodical, ‘Success With Roses", is sent free with this offer. 


NEW ROSE BOOKLET FREE 
“BEAUTIFY WITH ROSES" describes graphically the romance of roses—their 


history, care, and use outdoors and in. How to plan, plant, and care for 


rose gardens. How to win the prizes at your flower show. Profusely and ; 
instructively illustrated, it is a booklet no one interested in the hobby of 1938 


roses should be without. Get your free copy now. Ask for it on the 


THE CONARD-PYLE COMPANY Catalog 


Robert Pyle, Pres., West Grove 401, Pa. FREE | 
Rose Specialists for 41 Years ees PR ; 





Send me at once my free copy of Send t th | A 
CJ “BEAUTIFY WITH ROSES." [| ROSE CATALOG. ee ee 
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Mexican Lily 


A large strikingly beauti- 
ful. brilliant scarlet flower, 
with rich golden yellow stamens 
and long glossy green _Iris-like 


leaves Spaniards in Peru, 
seeing resemblance to Scarlet 
Swords of Knights of St. James, 


named it Jacobean Lily (Spre- 
kelia Formosissima). 

Plant bulbs anytime — early 
May plantings flower in 3 to 4 
weeks. Can also plant indoors 
like Hyacinths. Multiply rap- 
idly—require very little care. A 
few bulbs will insure permanent 
border in years to come. 

Surprise your neighbors: with dazzling display 
of such unusual flowers. Bulbs 30¢ each, 4 for 
$1.00; postpaid. Order today. 





———~~"“Two YEAR 
OWN-ROCT ROSE 


An improvement on_ its 
parent, the famous Talis- 
man, and certain to achieve even greater popu- 
larity. Finest new garden rose—proven easiest 





to grow, producing strong clean wood and covered 
i through a aman 
is a pure rich gol 
shaded orange yellow at the base of 
It wiil lend charm anywhere. 
m2 ye. 


with large beautiful flowers 
period. Golden Charm 
double rose, 
the petals. 
each, 3 for $1.00. Offered only 
Root plants; postpaid. 


40¢ 
Own 






BEAUTIFUL NEW 
RYSANTHEMUMS 


Over fifty Mum Va- 
rieties and Bargains 
in our rew Catalog. 
Here’s a _ sample: 
This popular Pink 
Cushion Mum—Just 
imagine the beauty 
of a big mound of 
600 beautiful pink 
blooms to a plant. A 
hardy variety which 
will bloom freely 
the first year. 20¢ 
each or 6 for $1.00 
if ordered from this 
ad. Order 


YY cu 


















Send at once for 
this large, attrac- 
tive plant, seed 
and bulb catalog, 
containing over a 
hundred beautiful color il- 
lustrations of new and popu- 
lar plants for your garden— 





FILL IN AND MAIL THE 
COUPON AT ONCE. 


GEORGE H. MELLEN COMPANY 
Box F SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


To: Geo. H. Mellen Co., Springfield, Ohio 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me the following: 
Mexican Fire Lilies $—— 
6 Chrysanthemums $—- 


inclosed is $——— 


Golden Charm Roses $—— 
Free Catalog 
—— in payment. 


Name 


Street 


and Number 


City and State 
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We Hope to Please—Watch Us! 


To the Editor of The Flower 
| AM a young man living on a farm and 

my hobby is growing perennial flowers 
and Lilies. I like your magazine but you 
don’t have as many articles on different 
| species of plants as before. I like the ex- 
periences of others in raising something 
new or rare. I don’t read the club news 
but I expect there are others who do. Let 
us have more articles on flowers, such as 
Dianthus, Silenes, rock garden plants, 
border plants, and Lily culture-—AMEL 
Priest, (Iowa.) 


Grower: 


To the Editor of The Flower Grower: 


HE FLOWER GROWER has improved very 

much under the present management. 
The Question and Answer Department used 
to irritate me and I gave up taking the 
magazine several times because of this, 
buying it only for Mr. MeFarland’s ar- 
ticles. Now that the editor gives authori- 
tative answers to some of the problems 
submitted there is reason for the depart- 
ment, but to have a question answered by 
amateurs who are sometimes. entirely 
wrong in their remarks was useless. Could 
we have some articles on the Viburnums, 
Hydrangeas, etc., instead of shrubs in gen- 
eral.—VIRGINIA Morratt, (N. J.) 


To the Editor of The Flower Grower: 


S long as you stick to gardening and 
do not ramble too far afield, the mag- 
azine suits me. I am particularly inter- 
ested in the growing of out of the ordi- 
nary as well as the ordinary plants for 


garden and rock garden from seed, and 
would like more specific directions for 


the growing of such things. An author is 
sometimes wordy and rambling, when the 
whole thing could be put so much more 
clearly in far fewer words.—(MiIss) 
MartTHaA Loew, (Ohio) 


And We Try to Make It So 


To the Editor of The Flower Grower: 


7= FLOWER GROWER is the best garden 
magazine that I have yet found. We 
live on the edge of the desert, a mile high, 
have an alkali soil, plenty of water for irri- 
gation, and a long growing season, hot 
summers. We really have to work for our 
gardens but the desert blossoms like a Rose 
under irrigation and we do have wonderful 
fruits and vegetables, Roses, and almost 
anything we attempt to grow except plants 


requiring humidity and acid soil. I am 
interested in soil treatment. It is our 
biggest problem.—(Mrs.) W. D. Eta, 
(Colo. ) 


That Calla Begonia 


To the Editor of The Flower Grower: 


| AM another who is trying to grow Calla 

Begonia. Why do not some of the 
New England readers who are successful 
with it give us an article on it.—(Mrs.) 
CARL SNOWBERG, ( Minn.) 


—The secret seems to be keeping it dry. 





Oh, Dear, Dear! 
To the Editor of The Flower Grower: 


HAVE not yet enjoyed membership in 
the Scrub Oak Garden Club of N. Y.. 
but I can qualify as an artist if I do say 





The Readers’ Own Corner 


so myself. I know just what Mrs. Way- 
inger means (Readers’ Own  Corne: 
October) about chic and “La touche 


Parisienne,” but I always use cerise Gerani- 
ums and tiniest yellow Snapdragons in my 
corsages, all wadded up in the blue ribbon 
I won last year at the Horse Show.— 
(Mrs.) C. I. OKERBLOOM. JR., (Iowa) 


Cactus from Seed 

JT'o the Editor of The Flower Grower: 

HAT I like most about THE FLOWER 

GROWER is that it really is a flower 
book, nothing else. I would like to hear 
from others who have tried to raise Cacti 
from seed. Some that I raised are about 
five years old and are a foot high—Max 
J. DurstEwI1z, (N. J.) 


That Heavenly Blue Morning Glory 


To the Editor of The Flower Grower: 


APPRECIATE your kind answer to W. 

Dean Kilpatrick in the September issue 
of THE FLOWER GROWER concerning Hea 
venly Blue of my June “Record of a Grow: 
ing Garden.” In my Garden Diary of June 
2, 1933, I have recorded Heavenly Blue 
Morning Glories beginning to bloom. In 
1936, after a severe winter, I planted seed 
in hotbed and did not transplant to the 
open till April 6th, and they were blooming 
in June. The Heavenly Blue Morning 
Glories bloom profusely here July, August, 
and until cold weather, and we save our 
own mature seed. Sometimes—conditions 
favorable—the self-sown seed germinates 
and makes nice plants the following year. 
—(Mrs.) Matric Harrzoe, (S. C.) 


Shoe Leather and Flowers 
To the Editor of The Flower Grower: 


r. the August issue I saw something 
about shoe leather grindings which 
brought back memories of childhood of 
fifty years ago. We bought our shoes 


from a shoe maker, and did he have the 
lovely flowers! I heard my folks say that 
the reason for this was that he could use 
the water that he soaked the leather in 
and that was what made his flowers grow 
so. I enjoy the Questions and Answers 
very much. Last February I wanted some- 
thing to read and stopped at a drug store, 
but they did not have what I wanted. I 
saw THE FLOWER GROWER, looked through it 
and at first thought twenty-five cents was 
a lot of money for one book but found more 
real information in it than in half a dozen 
other flower magazines.—(Mrs.) Epwarp 
BUESING, (Iowa) 


Preferences 


To the Editor of The Flower Grower: 


] AM interested in so much of THE FLOW 
ER GROWER, I would hesitate to “prefer” 
any department. My first interest has been 
in Dorothy Biddle’s articles on Flower Ar 
rangement, and I hope, later, she may giv 
us a few Table Arrangements, for the show 
room as well as the home, as I am looking 
for all possible help as a Class A flower 
show judge: In addition I have a group 
of twelve year olds in a Junior Garden 
Club—the bird and nature articles assist 
me in that as well as flower arrangement 
and general gardening.—Marcaret B. Rus 
SELL, (Iowa) 
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in DAHLIAS — GLADIOLUS 


SELECTED SEED 
SPECIALTIES 





PETUNIA 


Flaming Velvet now SALPIGLOSSIS 
“trued”’ to real Gold New dwarf type 
Medal form. eliminates tall, leggy 
plants. 


THESE OUTSTANDING CREATIONS 
ARE JUST A FEW OF THE 
SPLENDID OFFERINGS 
IN OUR CATALOG 


OTHER ITEMS, many exclusive, include: 


DAHLIAS—New European red, BAUER’S IDEAL: new 
white ball dahlia SNOW QUEEN: rich golden amber 
semi-cactus dahlia GOLDEN AGE; and a host of other 
top-notch new varieties. 


GLADIOLUS—New giant blotched pink gladiolus 
CANDY HEART: two new pink gladiolus—MISS 
AMERICA and PINK PRINCESS; flame orange va- 
riety RISING SUN, immense dark red gladiolus REWI 
FALLU, and dozens of other proven champions. 





SEEDS—AIll-American point winner for the season, Petu- 
nia SALMON SUPREME; finest COLUMBINE strain; , 
our own DWARF DAHLIAS: most beautiful Iceland Top, New giant pink gladiolus GRAND 





: : OPERA tent lied for); Next to t 
Top, in vase—Championship new white Poppy, the variety APRICOT; the new odorless mari- © canaee of ton a high eae teal 
dahlia ELIZABETH MILLS CALKINS; Right, gold of the carnation-flowered type—BURPEE GOLD that come from Salbach; and bottom, 


SE etic mat, SPER, SE plu now ‘nwtrume,Ponsot,petnin, mies, Suni CLANK" CLEMENS, oth, NE 
’ ° Fear non-iadin 101u 
of PACIFIC delphinium. and still other annuals. LA FIESTA. — | 


*seceecceccccscassacccccceccnscsssccecsssussesesss- Full details about these and a host of other fine 

creations are included in our big new catalog. Send 

for your copy today. A postcard request, or the 

attached coupon will put you on our list for our 
(free) catalogs. 


CARL SALBACH 


644 Woodmont Ave. Berkeley, Calif. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


‘°o CARL SALBACH 
544 Woodmont Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 


would like to receive your big new (free) catalog. 
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f earth not over-large, , 


A patch o 
I may stud with lowers— 


Which 
Tis all I pray to keep me gay 





And while away the hours. 





a paradise 


Yes, your garden, no matter how 
small, can be a spot of beauty, a 
“paradise” of thrills; of pleasant 
surprises; of glowing satisfaction 
from watching flowers rise to 
stately beauty, and vegetables ripen 
to luscious tenderness. 


The degree of success in growing 
things is largely a matter of where 
you buy your seeds, plants, or 
bulbs. Dreer’s have a nation-wide 
reputation for “that added some- 
thing” which produces prize-win- 
ning results. A full century of ex- 
perience in the propagation and 
selection of true-to-type strains is 
behind Dreer quality. Yet Dreer 
prices are extremely reasonable. 
Get the most out of your 1938 
gardening—bigger flowers, richer 
hues, stronger plants; more succu- 
lent vegetables. Get Dreer’s for 
Dependability. 


DREER’ 


“Hundredth Pee 
Anniversary" Mi ORT en Se 
GARDEN BOOK 7 


FREE The most 
fascinat- 
ing Dreer 
catalog ever printed! 
Celebrates a century of 
horticultural service. 
Besides a_ wealth of 
helpful gardering infor- 
mation, contains list of 
all standard varieties; 
many “‘Anniversary”’ 
features, special values, 
and rare novelties never e 
offered before. Thrill, for instance, to the glories 
of the new R. M. S. Queen Mary Rose. SEND 
TODAY—use coupon, post-card or letter. 








J CSSSSHSSSSHSETSSSSSESSEAS SERS REESE EEEEEEM 
Ss 
> HENRY A. DREER, 174 Dreer Building : 
& Philadelphia, Pa. . 
bal Please send me your ‘“‘Hundredth Anniversary” § 
o Garden Book—your comp’ete 1938 catalog of Quality s 
a Seeds, Plants and Bulbs. - 
- 7 
4 o 
s 
SD, 5c cet na lds edie tiem arkignn akadeea mena = 
4 . 
e . 
— J 
~ Address 
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We thank you 


To the Editor of The Flower Grower: 
ee my opinion THE FLOWER GROWER has 
improved vastly with its change of 
policy and under its new management. 
Such comprehensive and up-to-date articles 
as Mr. Salbach’s on the new Iris varieties 


| and Mr. Auten’s report on the National 
| Peony show are most interesting to me 
| and afford an opportunity to keep up on 








our favorites——-HELEN Dunspar, (IIl.) 


Transplanting Tritoma 


To the Editor of The Flower Grower: 


HAVE read in THE FLOWER GROWER 
where many readers suggest transplant- 
ing Red Hot Pokers (Kniphofia or Tritoma) 
to coldframes. I have a large five-year-old 
plant which remained out during the cold 
winter of 1935-36 when the temperature 
ranged from zero to seventeen degrees be- 
low. I put a few leaves around the base 
and cover with a paste-board box. One 
plant had fourteen blooms this year. I 
also had one bloom on September Ist.— 
Myron DeForp, (Ohio) 


Gladiolus Corms 


To the Editor of The Flower Grower: 


EFERRING to Mrs. Walton Greene’s ar- 

ticle in the October issue of THE 
FLOWER GROWER, I think Mrs. Greene takes 
unnecessary pains in curing her Gladiolus 
corms. It might do where one has only 
a few corms, but where one has eight or 
ten thousand it would be a burden. I 
dig my Gladiolus as soon as they are 
through blooming because I plant Tulips 
and Daffodils in the same ground. I cut 
the tops close to the corm; place the corms 
in open boxes or trays, the same that I 
plant seeds in, and place them in a dry 
room for a month or more. Then they 
are well dried and the old corm is easily 
removed, I place the new\corms in bags 
or open boxes until late January or Febru- 
ary when I look them over and place them 
in paper bags with a teaspoonful of naph- 
thaline flakes, and turn over the top of the 
bag and festen with a paper clip. Larger 
quantities I put in closed boxes with a tea- 
spoon of flakes to each one hundred corms, 
and leave them till ready to plant in March, 
April, or May. I do not peel the corms. I 
think that unnecessary. It may possibly 
hasten the starting a little bit but that is 
immaterial when planting large numbers. 
—W. E. Lonetey, (Wash.) 


Roses from Cuttings 


To the Editor of The Flower Grower: 


I Bene has always been more or less 
controversy, sometimes heated, over the 
relative merits of budded and ownroot 
Roses. Our experience has been that. it 
makes little difference. If a Rose is suited 
to outdoor growing (these are a few that 
do well only under glass) it will do just 
as well on its own roots as if budded on 
the best understock. 

For many years we have been propagat- 
ing Roses from cuttings. Teas, Hybrid Teas, 
Hybrid Perpetuals, Rugosas, Climbers, 
many kinds. The best time for doing the 
work is during September and October. The 
bed should be well prepared, the soil fer- 
tile. If available, a layer of fresh horse 
manure buried under about eight inches 
of top soil will provide bottom heat and 
hasten rooting, but this is not a necessity. 
The cutting should be taken with a “heel,” 





should have about three eyes, the top 
cut straight across about one-fourth inch 
above an eye, and to insure against drying 
out we encase the lower end of the cutting 
in a ball of damp clay, about the consis- 
tency of putty. The cutting should then 
be inserted in the soil, leaving one or two 
eyes above ground, and a glass fruit jar 
inverted over it. Before freezing weather 
the jars should be banked and the entire 
bed covered with light soil or litter or 
manure, 

With the first warm rain in spring, 
usually in late March here in southern 
Indiana, the jars should be removed, but 
replaced as the weather again grows cooler. 
This practice should be repeated until the 
plants are well hardened and danger of 
frost is over. Shrub cuttings may also be 
started in the same way. 


Sounds like a great deal of trouble per- 
haps, but the reward is a vigorous plant, 
the only cost your work, which to the true 
gardener is not work at all, but the satis- 
faction of achievement.—REBEcCA PARKER, 
(Ind.) 


As to house plants 


To the Editor of The Flower Grower: 


M® I, as a consistent reader of THE 
FLOwER GROWER for the past ten 
years, offer a suggestion or two? First, 
I should like to say that the magazine is 
very much more interesting under the new 
regime. I think more on plants that can 
be grown in the house, on window sills, 
ete., together with directions for their care 
would prove interesting. During the old 
management, several things along this line 
were offered but never came to anything. 
For instance, a black eyed Pepper Vine 
for indoor culture was very glowingly 
described. My friend and I hunted high 
and low for these, finally found them, 
treated them as directed in THe FLOWER 
GRowER, but nothing came of them. Again, 
a Mertensia for indoor culture was de- 
scribed, and the same thing happened. 
Now, either those who sent in those articles 
to THE FLOWER GROWER were untruthful or 
just imaginative, but none worked out 
for us.—(Mrs,) J. Murpny, (N. J.) 


—TI am glad to have your letter—always 
glad to have suggestions. Now as to your 
house plants. The fact is that before any 
one can advise you on your particular 
case one should know the atmospheric con- 
dition of your house. Modern steam heated 
dwellings are not at all favorable for the 
cultivation of plants. The old country 
farm house with its open range and 
steaming from the kitchen filling the rooms 
offered many plant growing opportunities 
that are utterly impossible under up to 
date modern conditions. Peppers, for ex- 
ample, are susceptible to the slightest 
impurity in the air. I doubt if you can 
grow Peppers in any fairly well built up 
city or suburban town where there is a 
possibility of smoke from nearby chimneys 
coming through the doors or windows. In 
fact, the plant has been used for the pur- 
pose of detecting any such drafts. But, go 
out in the open country and it will flourish. 
I happen to know the city where you live 
and I do not think that in your particular 
section you are likely to be able to have 
successfully any but the very simplest of 
the house plants, such as Begonia, Geran- 
ium, Palms, Snake Plant, and so forth.— 
EpITOR 


Plant breeding as a science is less than 
forty years old, and scientific vegetable 


. breeding is even younger. 
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}'PERENNIAL SEEDLINGS 


Make Your Garden Dollar Buy More 


Buy our perennial seedlings and get twelve plants for what you would ordinarily pay for three transplanted plants. Don’t confuse these 
seedlings with the ordinary seedlings that you get from greenhouses. These are field grown from seed planted last May and June and are 
strong well rooted plants and will bloom this year. These are packed and guaranteed to reach you in good condition. 

Do not hesitate to send us an order on account of distance as we pack so that they may be successfully shipped to any part of the United States, 

One grower from New Jersey writes, “plants arrived in excellent condition. Mister, these are not seedlings, they are PLANTS.” 

Mrs. Francis King, the well known authority writes, “The packing is the best I have ever seen. Each plant arrived in the freshest possible 
condition and the beautiful orderliness of box and packages with ventilation carefully provided struck me as very unusual. 

Shipment will be made as soon as weather will permit. 


SPECIAL 


Per Doz. 


Achillea Filipendula, Parkers Variety.... $.50 
Splendid cut flower. The‘ flowers if cut 
when full may be dried for later use. 
Yellow and grown 4 to 5 ft. 
Achillea Perry’s White, Yarrow ......... 35 
The best white, 1 to 2 ft., June to Sept. 
Nothing better for cutting. 
a eee 35 
Similar to the Saxatile but taller and 
two weeks later. 
Saxatile Compactum, Gold Dust ....... 35 
Big clusters of bright yellow flowers in 
early spring, excellent for rookery or 
front of borders. 12 inches tall. 
Anchusa Italica Dropmore, Alkanet ..... 35 
Large, gentian-blue, excellent for cut- 
ting, 6 ft. high. 
Aquilegia Colorado Rainbow Mixture, 
ee ee ee ae 50 
These are all colors of the rainbow and 
the native Colorado Columbine. 
CI SI oko ck dunricdsicsssneccaéwesc 1.00 
Long spurred, new brilliant dark crim- 
son. Very profuse bloomer. 
Dobbies Imperial Hybrids ............ 50 
A very fine selection, 12 to 18 inches 
high. Long spurred, unequalled for 
range of colors and sturdiness. 
Jaetschaui ........ Dib ae Ai ode ae alee erase 50 
Large flowered yellow with long red 
spurs, grows 3 ft. 
Mrs. Scott Elliott’s Hybrids ........... 35 
Blooms large size and spurs very long. 
Colors range through shades of laven- 
ders, mauves, blues, purples, white 
and cream, yellows, pinks, reds, etc. 
Mrs. Scott Elliott’s Improved .......... .50 
This is without question the finest strain 
in existence. 
Arabis Alpina, White Rock Cress ........ 35 


White, 12 inches high, splendid for 
border rockery and lasts quite some 
time when cut. 


Aster Perennial, Michaelmas Daisy, 
DUNE Kidcerehin Gt ciaak ou week aeeaies 
Soft blue, 15 inches high. Blooms in June. 
Star of Eisenach ........ nee ere 5 
Giant flowered, bright lavender blue 


with yellow centers. Blooms in May. 
Aubrietia, Large Flowered Hybrids, 
ED SUNOS 5 ois 66-06: d60: 000000060 
(Spring only) Dwarf spring blooming 
plants. Beautiful cushions of foliage 
and flowers 6 inches high. 
Campanula 


Medium Blue, Canterbury Bells ....... 
Plants covered with blue bells. 
ere 
Same as above with light blue bells. 
TE WED hvoncsiesecescaca err 
Same as above with white bells. 
I SIE 4556345504505 deb doe ssa 


Same as above with pink bells. 
Double and Single Prize Mixture...... 
Carpatica, Hare Bell ............s0.00-> 

Blue, 9 inches high. 

EE atop ck acasawsiaeses se 
Persicifolia Blue and White Mixed .... 


Candytuft Gibraltaricn ......ccccccccsces 
Large flowers lilac shaded to white, 
1 ft. high. 

Carnation Grenadin, Golden Sun ........ 
RAR are ey ree 
errr 06906000800 00066 iia Sakae 

20 inches tall. 
ear ae Seah th hanete Sd hala rahe 
These make a fin addition to your 
garden and furnish a profusion of 
cut flowers. 
Cerastium Tomentosum, Snow in Summer 


Silvery white foliage, white flowers, 16 
inches high, 
helone Barbata Coccinea, Shell Flower. . 
Scarlet with yellow, 4 ft. high. 
oreopsis Double Sunburst 
Double new gold, 
inches across. 
Lanceolata........ bse belt bAw ds ark date ais 
Golden yellow. One of the best for cut 
flowers. 


large flowers 1 to 2 


-50 


50 


35 


50 
-50 
50 


50 


Lanceolata Grandiflora 


Per Doz. 


Pl Semi-double. 60% of these are 


double and are a fine addition to the 
Coreopsis family. 
Delphinium Elatum Hybridum Indigo 
True blue, 5 ft. tall. 
PY. ccscsdeeonaeunesoees essa 
Light blue, 4 to 5 ft. high. 
SES. .ncoudc dneean sn sue we awsne.s 
Dark Blue, 4 to 5 ft. high. 


Blackmore & Langdon Strain Hybrids. 
Very select strain of this popular var- 


iety. 
CI 6 5.0 -40 2 cnbuws on pabmioensaemeael s5 
Sees: TOS 5 5.554008 0a ccaee tyes: 
Sutton’s Strain Hybrids ............... 
This represents a run of color from 
light to dark and are for the most 
part double. 
Dianthus Barbatus, Sweet William ...... 
Pink Beauty (newport pink) Salmon 
rose, 
Scarlet Beauty, Scarlet 
S|. ry art ee 
Dianthus Caesius, Cheddar Pink......... 


Dense tufts of glaucous blue foliage and 
large rose colored flowers. Blooms in 
July. 
Dianthus Hardy Garden Carnation, Red. 
Dianthus Plumarius, Clove Pinks, Double 


SE PO TO SVP Ty Pee errr err 
ee SS ng ss asa tenn ewcusoes y- ake 
Double giant-flowered carnation like 
in form and size, with beautiful color 
range. Fragrant. 
Highland Queen Rose Hybrids ....... 
Latifolius Atro-Coccineus .............. 
Beautiful outdoor pink, deep crimson, 
semi to full double flowers on stout 
stem 15 to 18 inches 
a eee ae 


Especially adapted for 
ders and rock gardens. 


perennial bor- 
Excellent cut 


flower 1 ft. high. 
Digitalis Giant Shirley Hybrids, Fox- 
PRO een TE ee er ETE TT Eee 
6 to 7 ft. high 
Echinops Ritro, Globe Thistle .......... 
Showy thistle-like plant with globular 
heads of metallic blue flowers during 
July and August which can be dried 
remaining attractive for a long time, 
2 to 3 ft. high. 
6 oc cans bcc ebew see aan 
Large flowers bright golden yellow 
with rich maroon-red centers. 
EE © kacsdcanddopcas eames see ves 


Gypsophila, Paniculata, Babys Breath... 


White, 40 inches high. 
a ee eee er 
2 ft high. Will run quite a large 
percentage double and are excellent 


. for cutting. 
Heliopsis Laevis Scabra Zinniaeflora 


Yellow, semi-double. 3 ft. high. 
Hibiscus Mallow Marvel, Red ........... 
Hollyhocks, Double 

We have selected these ten varieties 

as being the very best of all the 
Hollyhocks in existence. 
I I, nooo ob ccc aeccsesecesvnses 
a ioe Chk in Cheat are ae apie a4 ease 
MII 5 ae ok baie a edwin wen 6&0 biel 
ED ctekGine tad bad be obs ie & ace oGoe ee 
DE SED cs cenceen cous nns¥sse0eee btiens 
HImaperator Tmmproeved ....ccccccccccccccs 
Begonia flowered crested mixed. New 


formation collar of frilled and fringed 


edges 

ID 0 io 64:05 500540540000 005 
Ne I 5 vor ewiee deere ensaees 

Primrose with rose. 
EE 566 cchee cb endw sa eowenunes 
Owain ca ntiten ae ia esr es sane ais 
Double waved and fringed flowers in 

delicate art shades. 
Iris Kaempferi, Japanese Iris............ 
Most magnificent of garden flowers. 


Foliage very ornamental. 


$.50 


35 


Ps 5) 
50 


35 


35 


35 


35 
35 


50 


50 
50 


35 


If you order ten dozen from this list before April 1st, you may select any two dozen as extras except 
Vetterle and Reinelt Delphiniums. No orders for less than $1.00 or less than one dozen of a variety. 





Per Doz. 


Linarie Macedonica 
ION = 5 n.c:-kca sec dian ss bauckabaweaed 
Yellow flowers with light green foliage. 
Very effective as cut flowers and very 
free hloomet 
Linum Perenne, Perennial Flax nee 
Blue, 30 inches high. Very attractive 
both foliage and bloom. 
Lobelia Cardinalis, Cardinal Flower. 
36 inches high, rich, flery flowers, often 
producing 4 to 6 spikes. 
Lychnis, Chalcedonica 


Speciosa, Perennial 


Scarlet, 36 inches high. Blooms a long 
time, 
Viscaria Splendems .......csceccess nie 
Early deep rose, 16 inches high. Fine 
border plant. 
Matricaria, Ball’s Double White 


This is the one and only fully double 
flowering pure white strain of Fever- 


few. 98% true to this description. 
Myosotis Alpestris, Forget-Me-Not ..... 
Blue, 12 inches high. 
Wemete DEMOS cccrcassesvcceccccsceveces 
Papaver Nudicaule El Monte, Poppy 
Deep Tangerine Orange. 
Fakenham Hybrids ............... cor 
Flowers 2 to 3 inches in diameter, 
come in shades of orange, yellow, 
white and with long stiff stems. Ex- 
tremely free flowering and last well 


as cut flowers. 
Yellow Wonder 
Platycodon, Early Blooming Giant Blue. 
These are much larger flowers than the 
Grandiflora variety. 
Platycodon Grandifiorum Blue, 
Bellflower 
26 inches high, large showy deep blue 
flowers blooming all summer. Splen- 
did for hardy border. 
Polemonium Coeruleum, Jacob’s Ladder 
Pyrethrum Roseum Hybridum Pink, 
Painted Daisy 
Showy flowers, 
stems. 
Roseum Atro-Sanguineum 
Dark red shades. 
James Kelway 
Dark bicod-red. 
Salvia Azurea Grandiflora 
Stately willow-like. 
flowers in fall. 4 
Saponaria Ocymoides 
Pink, trailing and 
or rockery. 
Shasta Daisy, Alaska 
Conqueror 
Giant flowered white. 
Diener’s Double 
Flowers 5 inches across, 
aster. 
King Edward VII 
Silene Schafta Rose, 


Chinese 


bloom freely on long 


Spikes pale 
ft. high 


suitable for border 


Autumn Catchfly. bid 


Charming border or rock plant. 
Statice Latifolia, Sea Lavender hal 
Blue, fine for winter bouquets 1 ft. 
high. 
Thymus Serpyllum ..........-- 


Purple flowers. 
Thymus Serpyllum Coccineum 
Dark red flowers. 


Tunica Saxifraga ....... ies ae sis eee 
Pretty tufted plant, light pink flowers. 
For rockery or border 


Valeriana Rubra Coccinea, Garden Helio- 


BFOMO cccccccccsccccccescescccccere beat 
This is a brilliant scarlet. Grows to 
86 inches and excellent for cut flow- 
ers. One of the very best of the 
Valerianas. 
Veronica, Longifolia ..............-- . 
Compact clusters of blue flowers 30 
inches high. 
Repens, Dwarf Branching ........ 
Pale blue. 2 inches high. 
Viola Cornuta Apricot, Tufted Pansies 
Popular garden flower continuous and 


free bloomer. 


We will also have available for shipment about May 15th Vetterle & Reinelt Pacific Hybrid Delphiniums. These are 
the last word in Delphiniums. Read Harry O’Brien’s article “Better Delphiniums” in the January Country Gentleman 


and order a dozen of these for $1.00 prepaid. 


RICHARDS GARDENS "Old Homestead Brand” Plainwell, Michigan 
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12 SEEDS 25¢ 





(Aw arded Gold Medal by Royal Horticultural Society, June, 1937.) 
Shapely spikes are borne « lear abov 2 the foliage often attaining a length of 3% ft. 


The color range imc ludes red, orange, deep yellow and intermediate tints.(Perennial.) 


50 SEEDS 75¢ 


HENDERSON'S 
GOLD MEDAL COLLECTION 


[ ¢ ( i 1] } 
of jiant LJouble J anlia | 


ZINNIAS 


The magnificent blossoms resembling 
Decorative Dahlias, average 4 inches 
across. Strong stems make them desir- 
able cut flow ers. They are, perhaps, 
the most easily grown annual flower. 


1 pkt. each of 8 named varieties. 


$1.C0 PREPAID 
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Perhaps you grow flowers to create beauty 
around your home a You re interested in 
the complete picture—not the details which 
compose it. 

Dei ink send Bisel simi, ensiinn 
every flower for its own beauty —not alone 
because of its adaptability to your garden plans. 

But no matter how you seek to create beauty 
in your garden, Henderson’s Catalog, “Every - 
ae ay ee ae | ees 
the new floral gems, and all those flowers you 
need to bring beauty to your garden. 

You'll enjoy receiving this catalog. ..You ll 
enjoy looking at the dozens of photographs in 


full color. Send for your copy, today. 





) a ergia Sippomanice 


Forms a compact little cushion of light green foliage 


and sauc er-shaped flow ers of delicate lavender with a 


PKT. 35¢ 


clear yellow eye. (Annual ° 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 
a oe We the es 


55 CORTLANDT ST. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mail ths a" TODAY! 
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Gentlemen: 
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Please send your free 19358 Catalog. 
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Novelties in the Perennials 


OW exciting it would be if all the 
season’s novelties could be brought 
to bloom in one garden at the 

same season, like the riot of wildflowers 
blossoming at midsummer in the meadows 
of the Rockies or the Alps. Then indeed 
flower lovers from everywhere would flock 
to see the show, revelling in absorbing a 
surfeit of color and fragrance. Since no 
such magic trial grounds exist, the next 
best thing is to have available a word 
picture of the perennial spectrum for 
1938 so that its varied beauties may be 
grasped almost at a single glance. 

It is essential, however, that this rich 
eanvas be painted not only to gratify 
every gardener’s dream of more and 
better color, but quite as much to fulfill 
his need for sturdy, reliable plants which 
have weathered rigid tests for hardiness, 
stamina, and general desirability. 

Imagine yourselves then in the center 
of a great circular bed of perennial 
bloom in which blaze red, yellow, green, 
blue and violet together with white and 
the intermediate hues and color combina- 
tions which blend the others, which with- 
out the ameliorator might be conflicting. 


THE GLORIES OF RED, ROSE, SALMON AND 
ORANGE 


The hardy Fuchsia magellanica is one 
of the most sensational things offered in 
red this year—a Fuchsia which has been 
pronounced thoroughly hardy at the New 
York Botanical Garden is news. And this 
slender, crimson “ear drop” type is espe- 
cially appealing in the “English” border. 

Another subject for the same planting 
is the rather small-flowered Aquilegia 
Crimson Star which has received the 
Award of Merit of the Royal Hortiecul- 
tural Society. The star-like blossoms have 
deep crimson corolla with white center. 
A new giant hybrid strain of the Seott 
Elliott type of Columbine is also being 
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offered for 1938. This mixture comes in 
a variety of rich aquilegia colors. 

For those who enjoy growing Gail- 
lardias, the hardy variety Ruby will come 
as a real boon for, as its name implies, 


Physostegia Summer Glow 





the blossoms are a true, deep red. _ It 
makes a fitting companion for the de- 
servedly popular copper-scarlet Bur- 
gunidy. 

Among many lovely Oriental Poppies 
is Dr. Neely’s latest achievement Cava- 
lier, a strong growing free bloomer of a 
deep searlet. Following through the pinks 
to orange are: Mrs. Ballego, a large sal- 
mon pink spotted with black at the base 
of the petals, a striking new variety which 
comes to us from Europe as does the 
orange-pink Orange Perfection. Jeanne 
Mawson is a tall grower with brilliant 
salmon pink blooms and Purity is a pure 
soft pink without markings of any sort. 
These new Papavers are noteworthy for 
their strength and uprightness of growth, 
and if you would know more of modern 
Perennial Poppies turn back to Dr. 
Leonian’s comments in the December, 
1937, issue, page 556. 

Phlox is one of the real mainstays of 
the hardy border and there are some fine 
new ones this year ranging in color from 
red to palest pink. Augusta is one of the 
most talked of, a two-and-a-half foot 
sturdy plant with handsome olive green 
foliage. The blossoms are a brilliant flam- 
ing American Beauty red, with a sugges- 
tion of orange in the opening buds, and 
the color does not fade out in either sun 
or rain. Augusta is also a_ persistent 
bloomer. Paul Hoffman, another promis- 
ing newcomer, has carmine-red flowers 
and dark metallic foliage. The well-named 
Tigress bears tremendous trusses of 
orange-scarlet blooms on erect-growing 
plants. Evangeline is salmon pink; and 
P. D. Williams a delicate apple-blossom 
pink. Phlox camliensis reported as a 
cross between P. subulata rosea and P. 
amoena threatens to outdo all other dwarf 
varieties. The plants are eight inches 
high and are literally covered with bloom 
in May and June. 
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Phlox Augusta 


A hardy Verbena will be welcome in 
many gardens, for there is a quaint sim- 
plicity about this modest, old-fashioned 
flower. The variety Brilliant bears stun- 
ning cerise blossoms and is happy in a 
hot, dry loeation. It is a good rock garden 
subject. 

There are two red Hardy Asters bid- 


ding for favor, the novi-belgi Charles 
Wilson—a bright cerise red—and the 
handsome Dazzler with its semi-double 


rose-red flowers borne on four foot plants. 
Harrington’s Pink, the first true pink, is 
the result of years of selective work by 
an lowa farmer, Millard Harrington. 

Closing the riot of reds with autumn 
flowers come the beautiful new Hardy 
Chrysanthemums — especially the now 
famous Korean Hybrids discussed in THE 
FLOWER GROWER last October—red, rose, 
pink, copper and orange tones are plenti- 
ful here. 

Interesting new Koreans which most 
of us will want to try in our own gar- 
dens are Caliph, a rich erimson double 
with an attractive habit of growth; In- 
tensity, a erimson-searlet single; Tan- 
gerine, Chinese red shading to tangerine; 
and Mandarin, with double blooms two- 
and-a-half inches in diameter. The beau- 
tifully formed flowers combine shades of 
eoral, salmon, copper and_ bronze-gold. 
Lovelight is a pale pink semi-double; 
Orange Wonder is a deep coppery orange. 
Red Hussar, searlet crimson; and Silver 
Tips, with earmine petals tipped and re- 
versed in silver-white, are interesting new 
hardy varieties of Chrysanthemums with- 
out Korean blood. 

A GROUP OF DAINTY PINKS 

There is a wide selection in pure pink 
novelties this year, particularly pink 
forms of flowers in which this color has 
not hitherto been generally available. 

Gypsophila, since the introduction of 
Bristol Fairy, has changed her pale habit 
to blush a rosy hue. Rosy Veil, G. repens 
bodgeri rosea, and Rosenschleier 


are 
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Hemerocallis Hyperion 





three new pink varieties, the last named, 
a dwarf, extending its flowering season 
until frost. 

Myosotis Pink Beauty is a promising 
Forget-me-not and Charming a highly 
successful pink Buddleia which quite lives 
up to its name. 

The wonderful new Delphinium Sensa- 
tion will not be available until 1939 but 
it is worth waiting for. The writer has 
seen it growing, it is a pure beautiful rose 
pink, with flowers well placed on hand- 
some spikes. 

The japonica Anemones or Wind- 
flowers are among our most graceful of 
fall flowers. Margarete, a double dark 
rose color, tall growing, is new this year; 
and September Charm, a silvery pink, is 
also a distinet achievement. 

Pyrethrum Pink Bouquet is a compact 
grower, very floriferous and Saponaria 
officinalis Double Pink a fine little plant 
for dry locations. It is similar to Dian- 
thus in appearance, grows to a height of 
about a foot-and-a-half and is smothered 
with pale pink blossoms throughout the 
summer. 

A brand new perennial is Chrysanthe- 
mum erubescens or Chrysoboltonia pul- 
cherrima. It resembles a single Hardy 
Chrysanthemum and from early Septem- 
ber to late October is covered with great 
clusters of dainty pink blossoms the 
flowers being about two inches in diam- 
eter. It is especially recommended as a 
cut flower. 

The False Dragon’s Head (Physotegia) 
may be had this year in two fine new 
varieties: Summer Glow, and Rosy Spire. 


SUNNY YELLOWS AND GLOWING GOLDS 


One of the finest perennials ever 
offered the gardener is the glorious Day- 


lily, Hemerocallis Hyperion. The beauti- 
fully formed, fragrant pale yellow 


blossoms are borne in great numbers on 
tall, graceful stems. Like the old-fashioned 
unimproved Daylily this recent introduc- 
tion grows in shade or sun and in. dry or 









Aquilegia Wayside Garden Hybrids 





moist locations. Try a few clumps of 
this near your arbor of Heavenly Blue 
Morning Glories. It is so planted in the 
writer’s garden where it gives weeks of 
joy. 

The Improved Sun God Gaillardia is 
something very fine among the yellow 
flowering perennials. The plants have 
gray-green foliage and grow to a height 
of two feet or so. The chamois-yellow 
blossoms appear constantly through the 
summer regardless of weather and are fine 
for cutting. Mr. Sherbrook is anothe 
new yellow. 

We can never have too many Coreopsis 
in the border and Golden Giant and Gold 
Crown are worthwhile new introductions. 
Doronicum Mme. Mason, another golden- 
blossomed garden flower, is a profuse 
spring bloomer; while Anthemis Moon- 
light blossoms all summer long. The 
plants of the latter are of medium height 
and bear pale yellow flowers two-and-a- 
half inches in diameter—a fine cut flower, 
too. 

Rudbeckia Autumn Glow shades from 
yellow to orange and brown while The 
King has petals which remain horizontal 
at all times instead of drooping in the 
characteristic manner. 

Something entirely new in golden yel- 
low Korean Hybrid Chrysanthemums is 
the saucy little dwarf Pompon type 
Pygmy Gold. It blooms from early Sep- 
tember until frost. 


A TOUCH OF EVERGREEN FOLIAGE 


Green is the color which appears in the 
spectrum between yellow and blue and 
we have a green perennial for this posi- 
tion. It is Pachystima canbyi, a little 
evergreen sub-shrub something like 
Daphne, suitable for edging borders or 
walks. It is very dwarf, never exceeding 
eight inches in height and spreading to 
approximately eighteen inches in diam- 
eter. Thoroughly hardy, the foliage re- 
mains in good color through the cold 
weather and the plants grow in either 
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Gypsophila 


sun or shade. Though not by any mans 
new, and a native plant, Paglaysi ma 
eanbyi is still unknown to most gar- 
leners in America. 


THE ARISTOCRATIC BLUES AND 
PURPLES 


ROYAL 


Most prominent of the “true blue” 
perennials are the stately Delphiniums 
and the admirable Pacific Hybrids are 
available this year in blue and other 
colors. The Summer Skies series, offered 
by the same breeders, are pure light blues 
while The King Arthurs are fine purples, 
and the Guineveres are pinkish lavenders. 
These three named series have been devel- 
oped by introducing the blood of our 
native D. eardinale thus producing an 
entirely new strain suitable to American 
climatie conditions. 

The amazing Russell Lupins which are 
setting the horticultural world by the 
ears, need only be mentioned here since 
Mr. Barron has already described them 
for you in the November FLower 
GROWER. 

A group of new and recent perennial 
varieties which will help to maintain 4 


blue note in the border are: Polemonium™ 


Blue Pearl, a spring bloomer with dark 
screen, fine-cut foliage and striking spikes 
of pure pale blue flowers (height nine 
nches); Myosotis oblongata Ingrid, ree- 
ommended by the All America Selections 
trials; Dianthus New Blue; Veronica Blue 
Spire; Campanula persicifolia Telham 
eauty; Penstemon grandiflora which is 
he largest flowered of our hardy Pen- 
temons with pale blue flowers on three- 
oot spikes and effective silvery foliage; 
nd Lavandula Twiecles Purple. This new 
nd superior Lavender is the recipient of 

Certificate of Merit from the Royal 
forticultural Society. The plants are 
‘ather dwarf with delightfully fragrant 
ree-flowering spikes of deep lavender 
ue flowers. 

Two lavender Hardy Asters which can- 
not be overlooked are Mammoth, the 
largest of all the hardies with lavender 
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blooms on six-foot plants and the violet 
semi-double Colonel F. R. Durham. The 
Giant Stokes’ Aster (Stokesia laevis 
lilacina grandiflora) has blossoms some- 
times five inches in diameter of silvery 
blue with lilae centers. 


THE CHASTE BEAUTY OF WHITE 


Though not a eolor in the strictest 
sense of the word, white has a prominent 


place in any garden. It is needed in tall, 
medium and low growing plants and is 


most effective in setting-off' brilliant 
colors. 
The Pacific Whites in Delphiniums 


offer superb form in this stately flower 
while Anemone Marie Manchard and 
Papaver Thora Perry are beautiful white 
varieties of these two almost indispensa- 
ble perennials. 

Snow Cap is a compact little Arabis 
suitable for the rock garden and the edge 
of the border, and last but not least we 
are offered a formidable array of Shasta 
Daisies. Chiffon, the exquisitely frilk 
semi-double with its yellow center, is the 
belle of this Chrysanthemum maximum 
coming out party. It is a debutante of 
last season and is almost too spectacular 
to be real. Esther Reed is a fully double 
form, showing no center at all and 
Phyllis Elliott has a triple row of petals 
frilled, flared and laciniated; the flowers 
are three-and-a-half inches in diameter. 
Silver Star is the largest existing Shasta 
Daisy. The flowers are semi-double and 
bloom through late July, August and Sep- 
tember. Dwarf Bouquet forms a plant 
only twelve to fifteen inches tall, the 
stems coming unbranched from the base 
of the plant. The pure white blooms have 
inconspicuous yellow centers. 


OTHING that has come to my notice 

so well illustrates the folly of buy- 

ing cheap seed as the experience of the 
Savannah (Ga.) City Golf Course which 
a short time ago started gangs of men 
plowing and sowing its property. Within 
a week the sown areas began to turn 
green with—mustard! A little later, up 











Top. Gaillardia Ruby 


Bottom. Gaillardia Mr. Sher- 
brook 


Right. Shasta Daisy Chiffon 






































| came earrots! No grass! 

Who was to blame? The men who 
did the sowing may not have known 
one kind of seed from another; per- 
haps the grounds keeper who bossed 
the job may have been just as ignor- 
ant. So the blame traces back to the 

greens committee who bought the 

cheap seed and got—what they 
— 


ine icoreve’—etang! 
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Tagore 


HERE is no denying that the Gladi- 

olus gained much in publie favor 

during the year 1937. Even before 
the planting season was under way lead- 
ing growers found their stoeks of desir- 
able varieties practically exhausted by 
the heavy demands for corms which came 
equally from fanciers, estates, small home 
gardeners, and those who grow for the 
eut flower market. It seems likely that 
the number of Gladiolus corms planted 
last spring constitute a record, if not for 
all time then at least since in 1929, and 
this in spite of the fact that the thrips 
are still occasionally troublesome and the 
problem of their control is not yet satis- 
factorily solved. 

Much of this new found popularity of 
the Gladiolus can be traced, I believe, to 
Picarpy and its excellent contemporar- 
ies introduced about five to seven years 
ago. Last season these fine varieties, which 
were so definitely superior to those that 
had gone before, were down to a price 
where everyone could afford their beauty, 
and the flower loving publie showed its 
appreciation of their fine points by pur- 
chasing them in quantity. Even the eut 
flower trade, which is traditionally con- 
servative in the acceptance of anything 
new, gave a clear indication of the trend. 
In florists’ shops the standard old line 
sorts found themselves quite generally 
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Delving into the 


F. W. CASSEBEER 


New Gladiolus Varieties 


displaced by the more recent Pricarpy, 
MiLpreD LovuIsE, PELEGRINA, WASAGA, 
BLEEDING Heart, CONSTANCY and others, 
leaving Minuet, Berry NvuTHALL, and 
Dr. BENNETT almost the only old stand- 
bys. 

With an ever widening circle of en- 
thusiastiec hybridizers at work, it is not 
surprising that the past season brought 
to light an unusually large number of 
good varieties. While perhaps not quite 
as spectacular in their advance over their 
predecessors as were the varieties of the 
early ’30s, nevertheless the 1937 Gladi- 
olus showed great progress. There are 
further refinements of color and form of 
florets and the spikes continue to evidence 
improvement in longer flower heads on 
tall, slender but rigid stems. The propor- 
tions of the Gladiolus as a whole are much 
better, and reputable hybridizers are 
putting further emphasis on such fine 
points as substance, placement, and uni- 
formity of performance no matter in 
which section of the country the plant is 
frown. 

Noteworthy additions have been made 
to almost every color class and several 
bring new shades not hitherto found in 
dependable varieties. As might be ex- 
pected most of the new Gladiolus fall 
into the large and medium decorative 
classification. There are fewer purely 
exhibition varieties and only a handful 
of the small flowered type. An astonish- 
ing number of the recent originations are 
seedlings of Picarpy, demonstrating the 
deep impression made by this variety 
upon hybridizers at the time of its intro- 
duction. It is gratifying to note that it 
seemingly imparts much of its vigor and 
dependability to its progeny. 

The yearly production of new varieties 
has reached such proportions that it has 
become impossible for any one person to 
attempt to keep an accurate check on 
anything more than a comparatively 
small number of them. To purchase and 
grow all the new ones would dent the 
pocket book of even the most affluent 
“economic royalist” or “corporate earl.” 
However, such an expensive venture is 
hardly necessary to-day. On the whole 
I have found that the best known grow- 
ers give remarkably accurate and honest 
appraisals of the new varieties they are 
offering in their catalogues. 

In one respect the growers ean still be 
justly eriticized. Often in their eager- 
ness to put a variety into commerce be- 
fore a competitor brings out something 
similar they fail to test their seedlings 
sufficiently for uniformity of performance 
in other sections of the country. The 
majority of Gladiolus introducers and 
leading growers are located in the most 
Northerly belt of the United States in a 
climate that is particularly favorable to 
good Gladiolus growth. It is not sur- 
prising then to find that many new vari- 
eties which seemed so outstanding in their 






own fields become conspicuous disap- 
pointments when grown in more South- 
erly locations. Obviously the remedy is 
a thorough testing of seedlings for de- 
pendability elsewhere before introduction. 

Consequently, instead of relying on 
reports from others I have deemed it ad- 
visable this year to limit my discussion of 
new Gladiolus only to those varieties 
which I have grown personally or have 
had a chance to observe in the fields of 
others and at flower shows. They are 
purely my own impressions of them and 
in many instances from but a single spike, 
which is rather a sketchy acquaintance at 
best. 


Of all of the 1937 novelties which I had 
the opportunity to see I thought that Ban- 
croft Winsor’s SURFSIDE was perhaps the 
most outstanding. A charming ruffled cream 
white with from 7 to 9 blossoms open at 
a time. The individual florets, while not 
as large as those of MAUNGA, are of good 
size and beautiful form. SURFSIDE is also 
blessed with fine green foliage, extraordi- 
narily vigorous growth, and_ excellent 
propagating qualities. It is easily the best 
exhibition white to-date. 

Another one of the Flying Cloud origin- 
ations which I consider of especial merit is 
the Gladiolus being introduced this spring 
under the name of Wampum. The color is 
rather difficult of description—a sort of 
dull rose mahogany with a prominent cream 
throat. Florets are of heavy substance and 
form of spike is very good. WAMPUM 
will make a desirable addition to any fan- 
cier’s collection because its harmonious 
color combination which is different from 
that of any other Gladiolus. 

Grant Mitsch’s new ZuUnNrI is being termed 
the most beautiful of all Gladiolus in the 
smoky shades and I can very readily sub- 
scribe to that opinion. A lovely pinkish 
slate blending to orange-salmon in the 
throat without any streaks or markings 
whatsoever. The florets are delightfully 
frilled at the edges and their substance is 
excellent. It is without doubt a Gladiolus 
of great distinction. 

Rima, another of Mitsch’s new varieties, 
has one of the loveliest colors imaginable. 
It is a very delicate shade of lilac-rose. The 
florets are large but from what I have seen 
I suspect there is a slight tendency to ir- 
regularity of shape and placement. How- 
ever, Rrma is worth growing for its beau- 
tiful coloring alone, and it does make a 
good tall spike. From the same hybridizer 
is CoLossus, a salmon which lives up to 
its name for size but is not especially dis- 
tinguished otherwise. CONQUEST, a large 
well opened light pink with a creamy 
throat, has considerable merit and would 
go farther if it did not have to compete 
against other very fine Gladiolus in this 
color. The blotched variety ARIADNE defi- 
nitely did not appeal to me though the 
spike was thoroughly satisfactory in its 
growth. 

Returning from a trip to Boston to at- 
tend the N.E.G.S. show last August I found 
AMRITA in all its glory awaiting me in my 
own Gladiolus patch. I can still recall that 
truly exquisite spike and I have been @ 
staunch admirer of this new Palmer variety 
ever since. In Elmer Gove’s catalogue it 
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is described as a bigger and better WASAGA. 
It is easily ail of that, but I found the 
color somewhat creamier with an even flush 
of apricot. AMRITA is a well nigh perfect 
large decorative variety and its reputation 
should travel far. 

Quite similar in color to the above is the 
variety Palmer is introducing this year as 
AMULET. This Gladiolus won the medal at 
New York last season for the best seedling 
shown at the M.G.S. show. In my opinion 
it richly deserved this recognition even 
though it did not show up quite as well at 
Boston a week later. AMULET has the most 
intense ruffling and fluting of any Gladiolus 
I have ever seen, and besides being a very 
interesting novelty it is also extremely at- 
tractive. . 

Kine Lear is a deep reddish purple with 
pleasingly ruffled informal florets. It has 
much the same shape and. characteristics 
of RAMASSEsS of which it is a seedling, but 
is larger and richer in color. I was _ not 
greatly impressed by HELENA, and I do not 
think it very likely that ELotse will be 
successful in replacing MINUET. 

Of Palmer’s 1936 varieties, ANGELUS 
again gave a very impressive performance. 
Unless I am greatly mistaken this light 
pink Gladiolus with a cream throat will 
rank as one of the best introductions of 
that year and certainly as one of Palmer’s 
finest. It is decidedly 
appealing with its beau- 


tifully formed large 
florets that are well 
placed on a_ vigorous 7 


straight tall spike. The 
smoky JALNA has much 
of the same robust con- 
stitution and is an ex- 
cellent propagator, 
though its color’ is 
somewhat lacking in 
refinement. 

The luscious col- 












Palmer’s earlier VAGABOND PRINCE and 
BEACON were very much in evidence at 
Gladiolus shows this year and are now re- 
ceiving much of the recognition which I 
always felt they justly deserved. They 
were introduced without much fanfare dur- 
ing the depression and perhaps, for the lack 
of purchasing power were a bit slow in be- 
ing disseminated. Both are standout 
varieties even though BEACON shows con 
siderable variation as to the extent of the 
scarlet part of its coloring,—sometimes 
covering most of the floret leaving only a 
small cream throat blotch and at other 
times reduced to a very narrow border of 
flaming red. 

Crow’s SIMCOE, a purple with white 
median lines makes a much better spike 
than Pfitzer’s RupoLF SERKIN but the flor- 
ets are smaller and the coloring is not 
nearly so rich. Bit O’HEAVEN makes a 
bright attractive spike of glowing orange. 
It is unusually fine for color and should 
prove to be a valuable 
cutflower. NADIA is a 
pinkish edition of \ 
ORANGE BUTTERFLY even 
to the crook. We could 
use some really good 
varieties with the rib 
bon type of bloom. 

Lescut from Kaylor 
Nurseries is truly out- 
standing for its fine 
deep purplish maroon 
color and its beauti- 
fully ruffled well round- 
ed florets. The place 
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cream throat. The florets are large, heavy 
substance, and perfectly placed on a vigor- 
ous spike of good height. I consider it the 
ideal cut flower in this color,—much better 
than Mrs. C. P. WorLEY and more subdued 
in tone than the dazzling Beacon. DEL 
Ray deserves to be more widely distributed 
and grown. 


Clark’s Mary DAMARIS is a charming 
clear luminous light yellow. When well 


grown it surely attracts attention. Another 
light yellow of considerable merit is Gelser 
Bros. PRIMROSE QUEEN. Its lovely ruffled 
blossoms of fine substance on an excellent 
spike makes it especially desirahle for the 
florists’ trade. The deep yellow, almost 
orange, PRAIRIE GOLD is fine for color but 
I have a feeling that its individual florets 
are much too small and too widely spaced 
to be in keeping with its tall robust spike. 

MORNING SERENADE and PURITAN are two 
lovely new pinks typifying Mr. Baerman’s 
love of beautiful clear colors especially in 
the pastel shades. Would that they had a 
little more length to the flower head and 
spike. ARETHUSA is another beautiful me- 
dium decorative origining from the Colonial 
Gardens. Its coloring is reminiscent of 
AMRITA but it is entirely different in shape 
and character from the latter variety. There 
is ample room for both of these exquisite 
Gladiolus. 

Zimmer’s GLOAMING is a glorified QUEEN 
OF BREMEN. It is larger and taller with 
greater depth of color and more purple in 
its tones. Undoubtedly an attractive cut 
flower. Hullibarger’s BEAUTIFUL OHIO 
which was put on the market by Mr. Heber- 
ling comes closer, I believe, to surpassing 
MINUET than any other of the flood of new 
lavenders which claim this honor. It has a 
wonderfully clear rich rosy lavender color 
but I doubt whether it would usually 
produce a spike as good as the old reli- 
able Minuet. Arenius’ LAVENDER 
QUEEN has an exceptionally deep 
lavender color and looks fine 
when used in 











Josef Hayden 





























the mass, A 
single spike of 
it is not so 
impressive, An- 
other new lav- 
ender is MIss 
MarIon, and I 
am afraid there 
is not much 














that I can say 




































ring of AMBERGLOW I do not think is suffi- 
‘ient to win this Gladiolus more than a 
imited popularity. The tall but loosely 
built spike, with florets that cannot stand 
heat any too well, will hardly be to the 
liking of the cutflower trade. REGENT would 
be a really fine scarlet if one could stretch 
its spike a bit. The distinctive deep brown- 
ish red Royat YorK likewise continues to 
be short for me. However, I understand 
that both of these Gladiolus grow very fine 
at the Champlain View Gardens. 
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ment and proportion of spike are 
also very good but it could stand 
a little more height. Good dark 
Gladiolus are still scarce and this 
one can hold its own with the best 
there are in commerce today. By 
the way, it is also an excellent 
propagator. 

In the light red shades there 
is no finer Gladiolus than Burt- 
ner’s DEL Ray. It is a very pleas- 
ing salmon-scarlet with a clear 


in commenda- 
tion of this 
variety. 

To my mind 


LA FIESTA is 











by far the best of Mr. Salbach’s recent intro- 
ductions. It has a very agreeable combina- 
tion of two tones of orange. The florets are 
well formed, wide open and beautifully laid 
out along a tall slender but rigid stem. 
LA Fiesta is unusually long lasting be- 
cause of its heavy substance, and should 
become the leading commercial in the orange 
shades. 

RISING SUN is another orange wonderfully 
rich in color and with a deep red-orange 
throat blotch. However, like so many other 
successors to Mrs. S. A. ERRey it still has 
the tendency to fade on the second day espe- 
cially in the sunlight. Salbach’s OPAL 
QUEEN has a ground color of orange-yellow 
with a misty overlay of light gray giving 
the flower an unusual opalescent effect. The 
florets and spikes are first rate,—a fasci- 
nating variety that belongs in a fancier’s 
collection. 

Maya Malp is another distinctive flower 
of light pinkish-brown. Very lightly lined 
with color it looks as if it might be de- 
rived from LUDWIG VON BEETHOVEN. Again, 
Maya Malp is quite definitely a collector’s 
item. 

SHIRLEY TEMPLE has received almost as 
much acclaim as its namesake. It has at- 
tractive extra large ruffled florets of a rich 
cream color deepening to yellowish in the 
throat. It appears to be a thoroughly out- 
standing variety in Northerly sections where 
the spikes attain magnificent proportions. 
Here near New York City I have had little 
success with it, for in hot weather the stem 
seems to be too weak to support its heavy 
massive florets. I know of other instances 
in this vicinity where its performance has 
been but little more than ordinary. 

On the other hand, Pruitt’s Earty PEacn, 
a Gladiolus with intriguing coloring com- 
parable to that of the Talisman Rose, seems 
destined to become a valuable commercial 
variety. It has all the necessary points of 
a fine florists’ flower,—well expanded me- 
dium sized florets of heavy substance and 
long lasting quality, and the blossoms lie 
close along a slender rigid stem of good 
height. I believe it to be Pruitt’s best in- 
troduction to date exceeding in merit the 
more spectacular SHIRLEY TEMPLE. Two 
other creations of Mr. Pruitt, DREAMING 
and PARADISE, are of little more than pass- 
ing interest to me though there are many 
that think very well of them. 

The lure of New ERa’s luscious pink col- 
oring and beautiful ruffling continues quite 
irresistible. No true flower lover should fail 
to grow this lovely Gladiolus and enjoy its 
exquisite blossoms. Even if New ERa’s 
spike lacks a few inches in length it will 
always be worth having just for the sheer 
beauty of its flowers. Let us hope that it 
will not deteriorate with the passing of the 
years. 

It would not surprise me to see Ellis’ 
ABE rated eventually as one of the world’s 
best Gladiolus. This grand variety has about 
everything that could be desired: It is a 
glorified Betty NUTHALL, surpassing its 
famous predecessor in size, height. richness 
of color, and form of blossoms. What more 
need be said? 

The new Vista Bonita is a huge showy 
salmon that is bound to create quite a stir. 
Its immense florets are streaked and shaded 
like the good old Mr. W. H. Putpps but it 
carries more of the bright coloring of Mrs. 
LEON DovucGLas. While the form and texture 
of the blossoms is not all that could be 
desired. nevertheless Vista BONITA is sure 
to be in great demand for its size and its 
gorgeous glowing color effect. 

Of the other new Ellis varieties. CoraL 
GLow brings a new color note to the Gladi- 
olus with florets of an unusual shade of deep 
coral on a spike of satisfactory proportions. 
Joy BELLS is a gay salmon with a deep car- 
mine throat. My spike of it was rather 
short. Eric THE RED is a large showy scarlet 
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lacking somewhat in richness of color; and 
all my corms of Rep CHIEF, I am sorry to 
report, produced short poor spikes which 
were decidedly at variance with Mr. Ellis’ 
own appraisal of this variety. 


SPANISH CAVALIER, also from Ellis, is a 
striking variety,—big red florets with a 
large cream throat dotted deeper red. 
Placement, form, and spike easily passed 
muster. Large displays of this are bound to 
be exceedingly effective. GOLDEN FLEECE, a 
deep yellow, looked very promising this year 
and produced spikes with long flower heads 
and plenty of buds,—an attribute so seldom 
found in yellow Gladiolus. It may yet be- 
come a leading cutflower variety in this 
color. When just right, the temperamental 
CHIEF MULTNOMAH is a most impressive 
smoky and a truly beautiful harmony of red 
and brown. I feel this will be always worth 
growing even if the percentage of perfect 
spikes is comparatively low. 

WINTER Day continues to be a very lovely 
informal white decorative. The beautifully 
ruffled florets are by no means small and are 
poised like waxen butterflies on tall slender 
stems. Will be sought after by those who 
like at least a few Gladiolus that have an 
airy grace in their carriage. I consider it 
to be the best variety that has come from 
Kunderd in many a vear. VIOLET DELIGHT, 
another Kunderd Gladiolus, should prove a 
very desirable florist’s variety. It is a 
bright deep lavender with a yellowish cream 
throat blotch. Florets are triangular, and 
slightly hooded but not too widely spaced 
on the spike. Stems are tall and straight. 
GIANT SALMON is in no sense a giant Gladi- 
olus. Nevertheless, it is a very gay salmon- 
pink decorative that has a bright red blotch 
superimposed perfectly on a yellowish lower 
petal. It makes a striking and desirable cut- 
flower. 

Of the foreign varieties that I chance to 
observe I think BLack OPAL is one of the 
most noteworthy. It is a deep blackish 
maroon from Australia which seems likely 
to do very well here. While it does not 
have quite the richness of color or satiny 
sheen of ARABELLA it is much superior in 
other respects. It opens 7 or 8 well formed 
florets at a time on a spike of good propor- 
tion and length, and is one of the very few 
dark varieties that really propagate well. 
Biack OpaL will undoubtedly win the 
honors in the exhibition class in this color. 

The more one sees of RED GIANT the more 
enthusiastic one becomes about this Gladi- 
olus. I rate it as the best variety to date 
that has come to us from the Antipodes con- 
sidering its performance in this country. 
The florets are not the size of Miss NEw 
ZEALAND or TAKINA but their form is very 
much better and the spike is infinitely supe- 
rior. Rep GIANT has an especially pleasing 
red color that leans to the rose side rather 
than the scarlet. This Gladiolus deserves 
wider recognition than it has received so 
far. 

Mair’s SOUTHPORT gave a very good ac- 
count of itself last season. In the first place 
it has a lovely lilae-pink color that is very 
distinctive. Secondly, it opens a long rib- 
bon of bloom on a good spike; and finally, 
it has unusual lasting qualities——the florets 
remaining in good condition far longer than 
the average Gladiolus. 


During the past few years I have grown 


practically all of Pfitzer’s new varieties, - 


some of them in fair quantity; and feel 
free to discuss them rather fully. Of his 
1935 introductions which have just been re- 
leased for retail sale in this countrv I think 
that the best are JosSEF HAYDN, GOLDLACK, 
RoyAL GOLD, and FRAScCATI; and I would 
rank them in the order named. The others 
are PFITZER’S MASTERPIECE, PAUL GRAMPEL, 
MATTERHORN, MEERSCHAUM. SARASATE, MAx 
SCHMELING. GoLp Dust. and TAGORE. 

HayDN is an 


JOSEF interesting novelty 





well worth having. The color is pale gray- 
ish violet with a conspicuous throat blotch 
of velvety dark violet. The florets are of fine 
needlepoint form attractively placed on an 
extra tall slender spike. During extremely 
hot days the variety has a tendency to kink 
just below the lowest blossom with the con- 
sequent displacement of some of the florets. 
However, this is not usually the case, and 
JoseF HaypN has many excellent qualities 
to commend it. 

I know of no decorative variety having 
more color appeal than GoLpLacK. Truly a 
luscious shade of uniform yellow-orange 
with a silken sheen and a lovely glowing 
effect. The medium sized florets are always 
well faced and evenly arranged on a spike 
that is in perfect proportion. I believe 
GOLDLACK will have a great future as a cut- 
flower variety. 


RoyaL GOLD is, perhaps, the best exhibi- 
tion yellow that I have seen. It easily opens 
eight good sized florets at a time on a fine 
straight uniform spike. The color is a 
medium amber-yellow with a slight greenish 
cast giving the effect of green gold. I con- 
sider RoyaL GoLp better than most of the 
yellows that have been introduced in this 
country during the past few years. 

FRASCATI is a very bold large Gladiolus 
with an exceptionally tall strong spike. The 
ground color is cream heavily shaded light 
rose and is prominently lined with carmine 
feathers on the lower petals. While not 
truly beautiful it is without a doubt a showy 
and effective Gladiolus, and few varieties 
‘an surpass Frascati for the vigor of its 
growth. 

One of the leading Gladiolus in the light 
purplish red-violet shades is TAGoRE. The 
color is not particularly appealing and lacks 
richness but there is no denying that this 
variety performs well and makes excellent 
tall spikes. In the new white MATTERHORN 
we find large florets that are too bunched 
together on a spike of insufficient length. It 
would be interesting to determine how this 
variety would perform in the North where 
no doubt there would be a greater stretch 
to the flower head. 

If it were not for the fact that PFITZzER’s 
MASTERPIECE almost invariably crooks, it 
would probably rank very high as an ex- 
hibition pink. However, its occasional 
flecking and bad habits of growth will rule 
it out from serious consideration. MEER- 
SCHAUM’S coloring is quite similar to that 
of La Fiesta but it does not begin to com- 
pare with the latter variety for quality. To 
me there was nothing outstanding about 
PAUL GRAMPEL and seemed like just another 
red. The smoky SARaASATE likewise proved 
disappointing. It was very short and does 
not rank with recent U. S. smokies. 

Goitp Dust has the purest, cleanest yel- 
low color of any Gladiolus that I have seen. 
Its clarity of tone catches the eye from a 
distance and has great appeal. The spikes 
are of fine uniform height but unfortunately 
the florets are too irregular in shape to 
stamp this variety as belonging to the first 
rank. Incidentally, it is a tremendous propa- 
gator. The unusual blood red color of Max 
ScHMELING attracts much attention but 
otherwise the flower is not of sufficient qual- 
ity for it to achieve great popularity. 

Many of Pfitzer’s 1934 Gladiolus are un- 
usually good. BLue ScuH nuHeEIT (Blue 
Beauty) is a wonderfully healthy grower in 
the violet shades,—a group which is notori- 
ous for its sickly behavior. It opens more 
than the usual quota of large well formed 
florets of a medium violet shade. While the 
color is perfectly clear on cloudy days it 
has a tendeneyv to become somewhat streaked 
and flecked when subjected to strong sun- 
light. It is a fault we can be glad to over- 
look when we consider the many good points 
of this fine Gladiolus. 


(Continued on page 96) 
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EFORE proceeding further with 
B cultural notes it may be well to de- 

scribe a few of the best known of 
the 15,000 or more species which com- 
prise the Orchid family. Only relatively 
few of these many orchids are either well 
known or are grown for cut flowers, the 
large majority being of botanical inter- 
est only. Those which are grown for the 
beauty of their flowers are confined to 
a few genera and to crosses within and 
between genera, for it is noteworthy that 
in the orchid family many genera may 
be crossed, sometimes resulting in most 
strikingly beautiful and interesting hy- 
brids. 

Three genera, Cattleya, Laelia and 
Brassavola are those which either as 
species or hybrids yield some of the 
largest and most beautiful of cut flowers 
and are better known in the florist’s 
shops than other orchids. Most persons, 
when thinking or speaking of “orchids” 
have in mind the large showy “orchid’- 
colored flowers which are likely to be 
species of the above or their hybrids. 
Whether or not you ever become inter- 
ested in growing orchids, I do believe 
you will find it worth while to know 
something about them and your pleasure 
in seeing and wearing them will be 
enhanced by what you have learned con- 
cerning them. In fact I think that or- 
chids ought always to be sold with a label 
attached so that at least the florist will 
know their identity and be able to pass 
it on to the interested customer who in 
turn will enjoy telling admiring friends 
just what the flower is. 

At first orchid names seem difficult to 
either learn or to understand but a little 
insight into their derivation will greatly 
simplify the problem, and indeed add 
interest in their significance. Let us 
first take the Cattleyas, which as I have 
stated are among the best known because 
they are so generally used in my lady’s 
corsage and because they are usually 
some shade of “orchid color.” The name 
was given this sub-division of the orchid 
family in honor of William Cattley, an 
early English garden amateur and orchid- 
ist, and they simply added “a” to his 
last name to signify that the orchid 
name was derived from his name and we 
had the name “Cattleya.” Simple 
enough and easily remembered. [Inci- 
dentally, it may be noted here that the 
adding the terminal “a” is the usual way 
of carrying a proper name into a plant 
family.—£DITOR. | 

Laelias are closely related to Cattleyas 
in characteristics and the name means 
“something delicate and beautiful” and 
was derived from the name of a vestal 
virgin. Richness of coloring is charac- 
teristie of this genus and it comprises 
some of the more beautiful orchids. 

The Brassavolas were named after 
A. M. Brassavol, a Venetian botanist. 
This genus has one outstanding species, 
namely Brassavola digbyana which has 
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been largely used in producing some of 
the largest and most gorgeously colored 
and formed of all hybrids. A large 
fringed labellum or lip is usually the re- 
sult of the Brassavola blood in the hy- 
brid, and fragrance usually results also. 


Crosses when made between Cattleyas 
and Laelias result in “Laelio-cattleyas.” 
Many of our finest hybrids are found in 
this class. A cross between a Cattleya 
and Brassavola is known as a “Brasso- 
cattleya.” These hybrids have flowers of 


great size, often fragrant, and with 
beautifully fringed labellums. Their 


flowers at times seem almost too showy 
for a corsage but are among the highest 
priced orchids and often call forth the 
greatest admiration at orchid shows. 
The above classes of hybrids are 
known as “bigeneric crosses” because the 
hybrid has resulted from crossing two 
genera. Crosses are also made in which 
there is present the blood of three gen- 
era and these are known as “trigeneric 
crosses” such as a “Brasso-laelio- 
eattleya” and these have some of the 
features of the three families which have 
entered into their make-up. In the case 
of some of these aristocrats -and when 
orchidists purchase hybrids, especially 
unflowered seedlings, they purchase them 
with their “pedigree” just like you buy 
a pup or a fine horse. But you cannot 
be at all certain that the crosses will turn 


Brasso-cattleya Mrs. J. H. Leeman. 
of the Brasso-cattleyas; fragrant too 


out as you expect them to do, they vary 
greatly, even plants from seed from the 
same pod. 

Now another well known sub-division, 
the Cypripediums or Lady-slippers. The 
name really means “Venus’ slipper” 
from kypris meaning Venus and podion, 
slipper. Again you see it is quite simple. 
Members of this family are not so showy 
nor brightly colored but have marvelous 
keeping quality, often remaining fresh 
for a month and orchidists often come to 
like their “Cyps” best of all. As a rule 
they are of relatively easy culture and 
many kinds may be purchased at moder- 
ate prices. 

Dendrobiums derive their name from 
dendron, meaning a tree and bios, life, 
referring to their “epiphytal”’ mode of 
life, attached to a tree. They too are 
among our best orchids and are in gen- 
eral of easy culture and relatively inex- 
pensive. 

Other orchids will be described in 
future articles, but let us now resume our 
cultural notes: 

I am hopeful that some of the readers 
of THe FLowerR GROWER have by now 
acquired at least a few orchid plants and 
are enjoying them in anticipation or ac- 
tual bloom. The winter evenings are 
ideal for just that sort of pleasure and 
nothing yields greater enjoyment than 
“nottering around” in a cosy green- 





The large fringed lip (or labellum) is characteristic 
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Cypripedium insigne 


house when the snow is blowing and the 
outside temperature is well below freez- 
ing—that is if you are “orehid minded.” 
And too this is the season of year when 
orchids are likely to be more pientiful 
and one enjoys them best for they seem 
especially well suited to express the holi- 
day spirit. 


POTTING, ORCHID POTS AND 
POTTING MATERIALS 


-Plants when received from the grower 
will probably not need repotting for 
from one to two years, but if growing 
near or over the edge of the pot they 
should be repotted, either into a larger 
pot or the plant may be divided and 
potted as two plants. The time chosen 
for repotting is important and as a rule 
for most kinds it should be done after 
the period of rest when the plant is mak- 
ing new growth and sending out new 
roots. That time is generally toward 
spring but of course depends not only 
upon the species in hand but also as to 


how it has been grown as to tempera- 
tures, watering, ete. Care should be 


used in removing the plant from the pot 
and it is often best to break the old pot 
in order to avoid injury to the living 
Old deeaying “osmundine” (the 
material used to pot them) is carefully 
removed from the dead _ roots 
trimmed away, a new pot provided and 
clean pot sherds placed in the pot to 
about 4 its height. Pieces of chareoal 


roots. 


roots, 
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are added to the drainage material to 
keep the potting material “sweet.” 
| i 8 
The new osmundine should have been 
previously picked apart and freed from 
loose dirt, also having been moistened 
b] 


Cattelya mossiae (species) should be in every collection. 
orchids, native to Colombia and Venezuela 


enough to render it soft and pliable, but 
not soggy wet. The osmundine is now 
packed into the pot over the drainage 
material until raised to the height to re- 
ceive the plant. If the orchid plant has 
many dormant “back bulbs” two or three 
of these may be severed and potted in 
a pot by themselves to make a new plant. 
The remaining active portion of the plant 
is now placed in the pot so that the 
growing end will be as near the center 
of the pot as possible. Small pieces of 
the osmundine are now firmly packed 
about the roots, using a tapered stick or 
iron (such as a screwdriver) to do the 
packing. Potting must be very firmly 
done as no orchid plant will thrive long 
in loosely potted conditions. The base 
of the plant when the potting is com- 
pleted should be only slightly below the 
level of the top of the pot. The division 
of the plant referred to above must not 
be attempted until the rootstalk, or 
“rhizome,” has grown a number of the 
“pseudo-bulbs” (as the orchid bulbs are 
ealled which grow above the surface of 
the potting material and from which the 
leaves grow). Too early or frequent 
divisions can soon wipe out an orchid 
collection. At least three or four pseudo- 
bulbs should be allowed to remain upon 
the growing end of the rootstalk. Little 
water is given newly potted plants until 
they show growth and they are given 
some shade until the new roots take hold. 
Potting is such an important part of 
orchid culture that it cannot receive too 
much attention as to detail. 

Orchid pots. Nothing has been found 
better than a good quality of red flower 
pot with ample provision for drainage. 
Pots with five holes or one large hole are 
best. If the hole in the pot is only ordi- 
nary size it is best to break it larger. 
The pots which I prefer are also pro- 
vided with a base which raises the pot 
slightly from the surface upon which it 
stands so as to insure good drainage and 
aeration of the roots. Should old orchid 





One of the best of the wild 
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pots be used again, they should first be 
boiled, after thorough cleaning, so as to 
sterilize them, and the pot sherds also 
if not new. 

Potting material. It is common prae- 
tice to pot almost all orchids upon “os- 
mundine” which is the fibrous roots of 
the Cinnamon Fern. For most plants the 
“brown or yellow” is preferred but some 
of the harsher “black osmundine” may 
be used with the others, especially for 
such plants as Cattleyas. The “terres- 
trial” orchids which naturally grow in soil 
will usually do well upon osmundine 
either alone or mixed with good loam, 
anl sphagnum moss. Good osmundine 
may be purchased from persons who 
make a business of collecting it or from 
orchid dealers who sell the plants. 

The plants in general do best when 
grown near the glass and the pots are 
either placed upon super stages of wire 
netting or slats over the benches or upon 
inverted pots. 

And again let me caution not to over- 
water your plants but maintain a high 
degree of humidity by sprinkling often, 
the floors, walks and benches but the 
plants only when the surface of the pot- 
ting material is dry to the touch. In 
winter months that is usually not oftener 
than once or twice a week, under some 
conditions as dark damp weather, once 
in ten days may suffice; but do not allow 


the plants to wither and the bulbs 
shrivel. 

Shading. Very little if any shading 
will be necessary during the winter 


months, except for Cypripediums which 
need some shade throughout the year. 


SUGGESTIONS AS TO VARIETIES 


The following should only be attempted 
for culture in the greenhouse in which a 
night temperature during the cold 
months of 55 to 60 degrees can be main- 
tained. 

It is usual for amateurs to begin 
with some of the Cattleya species, but 
many of the hybrids are equally of easy 
culture and some of them more robust 
growers and better bloomers than the 


species. The principal reason for sug- 
gesting species instead of hybrids is 


price. Cattleya percivaliana (suggested 
in a previous article) is in bud or open- 
ing its flowers in mid-November. It is 
not as large and showy as many but in- 
expensive and comes into bloom during 
the holiday season. It is called the 
Christmas orchid but often comes into 
bloom at Thanksgiving. 

Cattleya mossiae is a spring bloomér 
and unquestionably one of the best 
Cattleyas because of its robust growth 
and large brilliant flowers. C. mossiae 
should always be included in any orchid 
list. Cattleya mendeli is another spring 
flower and is known as The Virgin’s 
Orchid. Because of its white petals and 
sepals it makes a desirable flower for a 
bride’s bouquet. It is inexpensive and 
of easy culture. Cattleya trianae is one 
of the best winter bloomers and may be 
had in bloom from early winter until 
spring as it varies perhaps more than 
any other orchid in its period of bloom. 
You will be able to purchase almost any 


(Continued on page 93) 
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Looking Ahead for Good Roses 
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OT many readers of THE FLOWER 

GROWER will have bought Roses in 
+ January, but the catalogue im- 
pact begins to be very strong by the end 
of that month and really thoughtful Rose 
lovers will be making their arrangements 
for such Roses as are to be planted in 
the spring of 1938. If they are so fortu- 
nate as to be members of the American 
Rose Society they will in early February 

















A well packed “Dept. Store” plant 





McFARLAND 


be anxiously looking for the current 
year’s “Annual,” because in that they 
will expect to find the shrewdest and 
frankest criticisms of the new Roses 
available anywhere in the world. The 
feature in that “Annual” called Proof of 
the Pudding’ carries the experiences of 
the members who report on the Roses of 
the last five years, so that what they say 
about a new variety is tacked on to what 
somebody else says about it. One observer 
may be reporting from California, the 
next from Arizona, while of course the 
South and the North and the Middle 
States say their say. It is these observa- 
tions that ought to guide Rose purchases, 
save where the purchaser is willing to 
adventure. 

Now comes the time to be thinking of 
purchasing, and I am disposed to refer 
those readers who keep a file of THE 
FLower Grower to the presentation made 
in March, 1937, headed “What Sort of 
Rose Plants Will You Demand?” This is 
the time then that demand ought to be 
loud, imperative and particular, and if it 
is capably made by the widespread rose- 
growing readers of this magazine, not 
only will better plants be obtained by 
those who make the kick, but the whole 
rose-growing industry will be bettered. 

In this consideration no attention need 
be paid to those wh» are willing to buy 
on price and who think it wise to accept 
offers from perhaps previously un- 
known and inconspicuous tradesmen who 
provide anywhere from four to fourteen 
Roses for a dollar and promise for those 
Roses everything that the Rose growers 
in Paradise—if there are such—could pos- 
sibly demand. It is only fair to say that 
all the nurserymen, whether they are in 
California or Texas, in Canada, Pennsyl- 
vania or New Jersey, do not have a hun- 
dred per cent of what are called “No. 1” 
plants of the Roses they grow. In fact, 
the most careful Rose men I know are 
“tickled pink” if they can average fifty 
per cent of No. 1 plants of any one 
variety, and in many eases the percentage 
of really topnotch, first-class, three- 
branched, heavily-rooted, well-nurtured 
plants is much less. 

Now the balance of the plants that were 
in the field, the runts, the serunts, the 
scrapings, and the injured plants, are 
not thrown away. They go in many cases, 
to bargain department stores, and, worse, 
to the dime stores. Sometimes they are 
packaged in a protecting coating of moss 
or wax. (If they were sold bare-rooted, 
the purchasers would be more likely to see 
what they were getting and refuse to 
buy.) These plants are not often handled 
as they ought to be handled. Even the 
well-intentioned department stores—there 
are many such—do not have facilities for 
keeping plants in moist earth in a cool 
temperature until they are sold, and I 
have seen some sorrowful showings of 
Rose plants spread out on sales tables, 
mostly dead, dead, dead, or so nearly 
dead that to buy them is particularly bad. 
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The poor injured things that have never 
been strong and have been outrageously 
dried out and mishandled, do make a 
feeble attempt to grow. Very many varie- 
ties have been misjudged because the more 
or less innocent purchaser holds against 
it the inability of that particular plant 
to produce an adequate supply of fine 
and sweet-scented blooms. 

In this proposition my sympathy is not 
with the purchaser. Anyone who buys 
the cheapest Roses must know that, either 
the grower was not decently paid, or that 
some other misfortune has intervened to 
prevent putting upon the plant a self- 
respecting price. Consequently, sitting as 
I do sit at a desk of inquisition, my first 
inquiry when a squawk comes along is 
about where the plants came from and 
what was paid for them. I can quite hon- 
estly insist that the cheapest plants are 
the most expensive, if one takes into ac- 
count what may happen or ought to 
happen within three or four months after 
planting. What does it profit a man ‘to 
buy a dozen Roses for two dollars if half 
or more of them never make an adequate 
start ? 

















Here’s a “No. 1” Rose plant, unpacked 
and before pruning 


I need to be pardoned for this out- 
break, and yet | must repeat it, I pre- 
sume, from time to time. Particularly I 
am asking those who are dealing with 
reputable growers or merchants, who issue 
eatalogues which do not promise the earth 
and all the fullness thereof, but have the 
ability to make good if the Roses fail: 
What ought these Rose merchants to pro- 
vide? 

Well, the No. 1 rose plant has before 
been deseribed. It is just as good, usually, 
if it is even a little smaller, but it ought 
to have three sound, smooth, bright green 
branches or twigs, glistening, not with 
wax, but with that lovely radiation of 
green health found in solid stock that has 
been well stored. There should be on this 
Rose plant roots (spreading out some- 
what equivalently with the top) that are 
soft and pleasant to handle, and not black 
and erisp. The Rose plant probably has 
a label, and that ought to be of a variety 
which the purchaser believes will do well 
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for him, presuming he is buying with rea- 
sonable intelligence. He should be able to 
find the place where the bud of the 
variety he bought is attached to the 
understock on which it is to grow to 
greater vigor. 

The purchaser has a perfect right, not 
in law but in what one might eall “com- 
mercial equity,” to ask the dealer whether 
the Rose plants he is about to obtain 
have been grown wide enough apart in 
the row to have a chance to develop. 
(They ought to be separated at least 
eight inches.) He should ask very loudly 
whether the plants have been sprayed 
during the summer to keep down black- 
spot and other troubles. He should be 
informed in the merchant’s catalogue or 
circulars how they were dug and stored. 
Even the soundest plants can be quite 
effectively devitalized if they are piled up 
at the end of a long nursery row, exposed 
to the winds of November without any 
protection over the roots. They can get 
another dose of devitalization if they are 
stored in a too warm place or without 
prompt ecvering by moist earth. They 
can also be injured by being packed so 
tightly in storage space, sometimes hori- 
zontally piled on each other, that they 
become mouldy; or they can be stored so 
dry that they shrivel. 

I am bound to confess that most Rose 
merchants of whom I have any knowledge 
pack for shipping with considerable care; 
they use an abundance of moss, or 
shingle-tow, or whatever medium is avail- 
able to protect the roots. Water-proof 
paper is now used plentifully, and neat 
and attractive packages are sent out, 
nearly always well labeled. The old 
troubles of careless packing have passed, 
and the dangers I have tried to guard 
against are away in front of the time 
when the Roses are packaged for ship- 
ment. 

I keep hoping that all Rose catalogue 
men will take space for telling how they 
handle those plants so that they are 
sound, solid, and ready for business when 
they get into the customer’s hands. 

Nothing is said here about how to plant 
the Roses, because that is another story. 
March is ahead of us, and we can treat 
the planting conditions then. It is wise 
now, however, to suggest, looking ahead, 

















“Own root” plants from cuttings out of 
pots, little plants at little price 





that in selecting Roses there be an at- 
tempt made to get those which promise 


to be vigorous. There are some very 
lovely Rose blooms that grow on plants 
so weak as to be hardly fit to use, even 
under the best conditions. There are other 
Roses, less attractive perhaps in color, 
which do have the sturdy habit of fight- 
ing themselves through disease and bugs, 
and it is that type of Rose which we must 
come to have. The rose merchant knows, 
or ought to know, and he can talk hon- 
estly, if he is wise, about the reasons why 
his plants ought to be bought. 


Propagation of Tuberoses 
Fritz Harvey, (Penna.) 


HAY noted with interest, vour article 
in the August issue concerning the 
growing and increasing of Tuberoses (Poli- 
anthes tuberosa). The writer has had 
much success in the handling of these 
plants and finds their culture very simple. 


Purchase the bulb from a reliable dealer 
and you will be assured of good stock. This 
bulb blooms but once and the strength 
exerted to bloom the flower exhausts the 
bulb and it dies. However, the efforts 
made to reproduce their kind is remark- 
able and numerous smaller bulbs will be 
found growing around the mother bulb 
which has bloomed. They should be sepa- 
rated in the spring and each bulb planted 
singly, never in a clump, if these bulbs 
are expected to reach full size for blooming 
the next year. The smaller ones require 
two growing years. It will be noticed that 
no matter how small the bulb, it will grow 
and in every case, excepting extremely 
small bulbs, new bulbs will be found grow 
ing around the center bulb. It reminds 
one of the story, “Pigs is Pigs,” they are 
so prolific. They are best suited to grow- 
ing in a sandy loam although any good 
garden soil will do, providing they are 
given a place in the sun. While they stand 
heat and drought very well, they do better 
if given water when the soil is very dry. 
Plant when the ground is warm usually 
about the middle of May in this locality. 
They should be spaced about six inches 
apart in the row and the rows eighteen 
inches apart, for the blooming size bulbs. 
The smaller ones, of course, closer. Do 
not bury the bulb, but plant it so that 
the tip comes about even with the top of 
the ground. When planted too deep they 
exhaust themselves trying to get through 
the ground. Any good fertilizer moder- 
ately applied is beneficial. About three 
months is required for them to come 
into bloom. There are the double varieties 
of which Excelsior Pearl is most common 
and the old fashioned single or Mexican 
type. Both are very highly scented, little 
difference being noticed. For beauty of 
flower, however, none compares with the 
Mexican. Like a small, white, waxen lily, 
they point outwards from the stem and are 
surely a sight to behold. The double varie- 
ties grow closer to the stem and face up- 
wards. When cut they will last a week 
in water. Dig after the first frost as they 
are extremely tender and very easily frozen. 
Shake off the dirt and then lay in sun to 
dry. The tops will require some time to 
dry but when they do simply pull off these 
dead leaves and burn them. Keep in a 
cool cellar or pack in peat moss to con- 
serve the moisture in the bulb. This is a 
very desirable plant when we _ consider 
that its needs are small, the blooms gor- 
geous, their perfume unequaled, attention 
required almost nil, and no insect pests 
or diseases. What more could one ask? 
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HERE are three things we can do 
with the cut flowers which we bring 
indoors for “decoration.” We can 
put a few of them in water, and if the 
flowers themselves are lovely, the con- 
tainer appropriate, we may have entirely 
pleasing results. Then again, we may 
make a flower arrangement. This pre- 
supposes a plan made in advance, a vision 
in the mind’s eye, an idea which we are 
going to put into concrete form. 

Now I have heard people say that the 
minute you combine several flowers you 
are making an “arrangement;” the ar- 
rangement may be very poor but the fact 
that the final picture is composed of sev- 
eral units makes it an arrangement. | 
do not agree! My upper bureau drawer 
may have—does have—many things in it, 
but there are, alas, too many times when 
I certainly cannot say that it is an ar- 
rangement. So we may say that a 
grouping of flowers without any design, 
either in mind or in the heart, is not an 
arrangement. An arrangement “in the 
Japanese manner;” a line grouping; or 
a composition stressing mass and color; 
may all be good flower arrangements. 

The third thing that we may do with 
eut flowers is to make a “display” of 
them. A display, according to the dic 
tionary, is “an ostentatious show, an 
exhibition for effect, a parade.” Or 
“spread out, spread wide” may be found 
as a definition of displayed. So that a 
grouping of flowers arranged for display 
is something full and eolorful and 
created with the primary idea of attract- 
ing attention. 

It is obvious that these three methods 
of handling flowers overlap; that the dif- 
ference between a few roses slipped 
without plan into a slender glass vase 
and a so-called artistic arrangement of 
the same number of roses in the same 
vase may be negligible; that an “arrange- 
ment” of many dahlias in a large con- 
tainer may be almost the same as a 
display grouping of decorative dahlias. 
Yet there is at other times a very dis- 
tinet difference. 

This difference may be particularly 
evident at flower shows. Suppose a 
schedule calls for a “collection of roses 
arranged in a basket for display.” If 
one entrant chooses a small, dainty bas- 
ket, and makes in it a simple line group- 
ing of perhaps nine roses—small ones 
selected for their exquisite coloring and 
their delightfully formed buds; and an- 
other exhibitor takes a very much larger 
basket, clusters in it great masses of 
blossoms in sumptuous colors—which one 
has made the better display? The smaller 
basket may evince greater art in the line 
composition, you might prefer it for 
your own home, yet it is not to be com- 
pared in the matter of affording an ef- 
fective display. 

Nor does this mean that the making of 
display groupings does not require real 
art. It does! The fundamental princi- 
ples of art are universally useful in 
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A lush bowl of Perennial Asters arranged for display by Mrs. Theresa Costello of San 
Jose, California 


The silhouette is interesting, the heavier flowers appear low in the grouping, the highest 
flowers are tiny ones. We are sure that the composition is pleasing from every side; it 
is both a mass flower arrangement and effective display in the abundant spirit of autumn. 


making any picture. A floral composition 
made for effective display may or may 
not have such principles employed in its 
making. Here are a few suggestions 
which, if followed, will tend to strengthen 
interest in mass groupings of flowers. 

Remember that when different colors 
are used, it is better to more or less group 
them, letting one color run into another 
in an uneven line. If flowers of differ- 
ent colors are put hit or miss into a con- 
tainer, the effect is likely to be very 
spotted. 

Larger flowers are better used low in 
a composition; also darker colors are 
best placed low. 

Watch the silhouette, remembering 
that an unbroken silhouette is far less 
interesting than one that shows variation. 
A smooth globe of flowers can usually 
be much improved by pulling some of 
the flowers up to stand higher than 
others. 

Don’t forget that display groupings are 


more satisfactory if they are made with 
flowers that naturally grow in masses. 
Use great armfuls of goldenrod for a 
mass grouping; peonies will make a 
gorgeous display; if you are using roses, 
select those that grow lavishly rather 
than shy bloomers; try the hardy asters, 
wild or from the garden, for making a 
striking picture; lilacs, hydrangeas, rho- 
dodendrons, will make luxuriant pictures 
when they are massed in large containers. 

It is usually the seasonal material 
which makes the best display pictures. 
In the fall, chrysanthemums will make 
signal displays; in the spring, try us- 
ing a great armful of tulips—if you have 
planted them with sufficient generosity. 

With regard to foliage in these display 
pictures, it is entirely a question of per- 
sonal taste. I like foliage, and seldom 
indeed do I make an arrangement of any 
kind without it. Yet I have seen many 
lovely mass groupings where green was 
not a part of the finished picture, where 
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red and pink and yellow and white have 
been thoroughly satisfying without the 
all-intruding green that nature gives 
them out of doors. 

In arranging flowers for the home, the 
setting will determine the type of ar- 
rangement to be made. In an entrance 
hall, for a large living room, for the sun 
porch, a display grouping of flowers 
may be ideal, for the dinner table it will 
not be appropriate. In any public hall, 
chureh, or large meeting where the floral 
decorations will be seen from a distance 
and by many people, the display method 
is the best type to use. 


Asters on Display 


To the Editor of 


The September issue of FLOWER 
GROWER offered a timely note on floral 
arrangement, especially for those weary 
of so often seeing some precious flowers 
robbed of their innate charm to merely 
fit some ism or other in floral arrange- 
ment. The arrangement shown herewith is 
by a simon pure amateur who to us shows 
an instinetive ability to combine proper 
naturalness and charm seldom: seen in 
such work. This is especially true when 
as here, one tries to gain a_ pleasingly 
balanced effect from all points viewed 
as round bowl center table intent. Sup- 
pose several readers were handed this 
pareel of perennial asters in clashing 
colors of red, rose, blue, purples, laven- 
ders, pinks and whites and of varying 
sized blossoms. Would any two gain 
similar effects if all the material here 
shown was used? We think not, but we 
aeclaim this at the hands of Mrs. Theresa 
Costello,—an ardent flower lover, uncon- 
sciously an artist, and flower arrange- 
ment ability a lot of us would like to 
have. The photo was taken some days 
after the arrangement, which was and 
continued to be for a one week store win- 
dow placement. 

Perennial asters easily gain a ‘place in 
the considered twelve best hardy garden 
plants for average use. Yet very few 
flower lovers are at all aware of the 
markedly improved types now available 
in these old favorites. sreeders have 
largely replaced the old time too vigor- 
ous growth with greater freedom of 
bloom, longer season, brighter colorings 
and best of all properly compact habit. 

In the photo shown, 


The Flower Grower: 


varieties were 
chosen for color arrangement of a few 
which happened to be in flower. They 


include Red Rover (red), Chas. Wilson 


(rose red), Sunset (red pink), Athens 
Maid (pink), Freedom (bright blue), 


Shyland Queen (lav. blue), Lindleyii (li- 
lac blue), Lady Maddox (blush), Silver 


Spray (Lt. vi-purple), Mt. Everest 
(snow white), cordifolius for misty effect, 
some striking seedlings, and a tall 
budded spray shown, overtopping the 
others. The darker forms show only 
faintly, yet the attained ensemble held 
an appealing soft color blending and 


blossom size placement no matter from 
which point viewed. Finally, an added 


effect is gained, in fact one might evalu- 
ate the entire arrangement as really built, 
—on the soft roll of a pale cream-white 
bowl container used in the Costello plan. 
—N. F. Vanpersiut, (Calif.) 
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HERE and THERE 


THAT BLUE LIGHT is superior to 
red in making lettuce plants blossom is 
reported by the N. Y. State College of 
Agriculture. Red light stimulated flow- 
ering, but the plants were too. weak to 
produce seed. 


INTERNAL BROWNING of Cauli- 
flower was found to be associated with 
lack of boron in the soil. Five pounds 
of borax to the acre were found to pre- 
vent this brown rot and the bitter taste 
that goes with it. 


YELLOW DISEASE of Lettuce and 
Endive is carried over winter by certain 
weeds. Destroying such weeds proved 
effective in reducing the amount of the 
disease on summer crops. Spraying or 
spreading sodium chlorate in April was 
most satisfactory in destroying the weeds. 


FERTILIZERS FOR ONIONS on 
muckland should vary with the number 
of years the tie!d has been cultivated, the 
N. Y. State station found. Copper sul- 
phate, 300 pounds to the aere, benefited 
Onions on muck soil that produced 
Onions with thin, poorly colored seales. 


INDIA, NOVEMBER. Dr. 
Chundar Bose, native scientist and in- 
vestigating botanist, is dead. Disturbed 
the scientific world a few years ago by 
his insistence that plants had feelings 
and nerve sensations similar to animals. 
Visited this country and lectured and 
gave demonstrations. Met him at the 
Natural History Museum when he was 
showing how carrots “sereamed” on pres- 
sure; and other weird elaims. His 
romantic books on the subject are still 
exhilarating. 


J. C. 


SUNSET LILY. One of the most pleas- 
ing plants in my garden last year was that 
showy western Sunset Lily. It caught my 
faney when [| saw it first out in Portland, 
Oregon, three years ago, and two years 
ago I got a few bulbs. This current 
bloom, their second in my garden, showed 
plants six to seven feet high crowned with 
the loose panicles of a couple of dozen 
flowers like large sized blooms of the 
Leopard Lily. Set against a background 
of Yew hedge, they were superb. Lilium 
pardalinum giganteum is the name, al- 
though there is some belief that it is of 
hybrid origin—belief but no evidence so 
far as I ean find out, although there is a 
possibility that it may be a natural hy- 
brid as a nearly identical bloom has been 






found native in Humboldt county. But, 
that really does not matter. It is a Lily 
1 don’t want to be without. 


SEED PACKET INNOVATION. 
Much interested and greatly delighted in- 
deed with the innovation made by H. A. 
Dreer Co., Philadelphia, with their new 
seed packets. There is a clear-cut line 
drawing of the seedling—how the young 
plant looks in its earliest days of germi- 
nation. A practical aid to many, espe- 
cially tyros who do not know the weed 
from the required plant. The little 
sketches are 7% by 11% inches. The won- 
der is that nobody before thought of do- 
ing this very obvious thing, and it comes 
opportunely with the centennial celebra- 
tion of this highly respected firm of 
seedsmen and plant growers. 


YELLOW FRUITED DOGWOOD, 
December 3. Quite rare form of the 
common Flowering Dogwood was brought 
in today by Mr. Henry Hicks of West- 
bury, L. I. Instead of the brilliant deep 
red fruits, this variety, xanthocarpa, has 
yellow fruits. It is found very locally, 
and quite rare, on Long Island. Mr. 
Hicks observed that the birds feasted 
ravenously on the normal red fruits and 
ignored the nearby yellow ones, that is 
until the starlings came along and then 
they all went in one day. Question—has 
the yellow fruit a different flavor or are 
the birds especially attracted to red or 
are they creatures of habit and do not 
recognize the yellow fruit as being good 
food? 


SPINACH. Well is it really so “good 
for you?” Professor Hazel Hauck of 
the New York State College of Home 
Eeonomies turns on some doubt notwith- 
standing all the extolling that has been 
indulged in of late. It has been found 
that the calcium in spinach, after all, is 
not as well for you as that which you get 
in milk because the oxalie acid that is in 
the spinach combines with the lime and 
lime salts and is not assimilated after all! 
Perhaps spinach has been too frequently 
used as an example of a green leafy 
vegetable, Dr. Hauck explains. Many 
other greens are good in vitamin A and 
iron: dandelion, kale, escarole, chard, 
broccoli, mustard greens, parsley, lambs’ 
quarters, leaf lettuce and collards, and 
turnip tops. Of the greens thus far tested, 
lettuce, kale, endive, Brussels sprouts, 
dandelion, mustard greens and turnip tops 
have been found to contain none or at 
most only a trace of oxalie acid. Hence 
food experts would help vegetable pro- 
ducers by encouraging them to grow a 
greater variety of greens. Another eriti- 
cism of spinach, Professor Hauck says, 
is that not all of its iron is available for 
blood-building. Although scientists need 
more evidence, present knowledge shows 
that the percentage of total iron avail- 
able for building blood is generally less 
for green leafy vegetables than for some 
other foods, such as whole grain cereals, 
egg yolk, and liver. Even so, according 
to Miss Hauck, the green leaves may still 
be valuable sources of iron because they 
are relatively richer in iron than many 
common foods. Another popular idol 
shattered ! 
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In the Garden Outdoors 


Prune grapes before the buds swell. 
Buy and test seeds for 


season. 


Start perennial and slow growing an- 
nual seeds in frames. 


Sharpen all tools to be used in prun- 
ing, grass cutting and digging. 

Make cuttings of dormant shrubs, 
preferably from outer parts of branches. 
Bury them on the north side of a build- 
ing till the season opens, then plant. 

Avoid pruning all flowering shrubs 
and trees that blossom in early spring, 
except to cut out dead parts and puny, 
or greatly shaded stems. Wait to do 
most pruning of living branches and 
stems until just after the blossoms fade. 

Order named 
rather than 


the coming 


varieties of flowers 
mixtures; first, because 
such varieties are better than unnamed 
kinds; and second, beeause seedsmen 
take greater care to have named varie- 
ties of better quality. 


Scale insects apparently have particu- 
lar preferences as to the trees and 
shrubs upon which to feed. For in- 
stance, Ash, Lilac, Poplar, Flowering 
Almond and Euonymus. If these plants 
are growing in the neighborhood exam- 
ine them first. Should they have no 
scales the probability is that other kinds 
are also free. 


Sow grass and (if you like) White 
Clover seed on the snow to get rid of the 
**moth eaten’’ appearance of your lawn 
Choose a day when the air is still and 
the snow is fresh. You can then see 
exactly where the seed falls, where it is 
thick enough and too thin. Walk back- 
ward, spread the seed as evenly as pos- 
sible and avoid treading upon parts 
that have been seeded. The seed will 
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soon sink out of sight and be ready to 
start growing as the season 
opens. 


soon as 


Prevent breakage of your evergreens 
after snowfalls. The branches will sup- 
port considerable weights, but they will 
be less likely to break if relieved of at 
least part of their loads. When the 


snow is soft and light enough to shake 
off, raise each branch with a pitchfork 
and jar it upward, not downward. 


When covered with ice, spray the upper 
branches with a saturated solution of 
soda nitrate or potash muriate, a little 
at a time, several times. These will 
melt and break off the ice. 


Gather egg masses of tent caterpillar 
but do not burn them. Put them some- 
where out doors where they will hatch 
but where the worms eannot get any 
foliage to eat. They are probably para- 
sitized by minute ‘‘egg parasites’’ which 
destroy the worms inside the eggs. To 
burn the egg masses would be to destroy 
your friends. The egg masses, about an 
inch long, may be found on the twigs 
of apple, cherry, wild cherry and re- 
lated trees. They look like tiny bubbles 
of dried glue. 


Make your plant stakes long-lived. 
Paint the upper parts with any good 
paint and any color desired, but either 
soak the lower ends in ereosote or cover 
them with tar. To do the former quickly 
use a narrow but deep receptacle and a 
rather thin paint. After dipping each 
stake stand it on a wire rack in a pan 
to let the paint drip back and be saved. 
The same method will do for the creo- 
sote but the tar should be hot to make 
it penetrate the wood well. 


dull 


take 


with a 
harder, 


anything 
will be 


Never prune 
tool. The work 
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perhaps 
injure the parts left on the tree or shrub 


longer, make a poorer wound, 
and thus encourage decay and death of 
at least some of the plant tissues if not 
the whole plant. To prove the advan- 
tages of a sharp tool first use a dull one 
for awhile, then a sharp one of the 


same kind. 


Dead branches and stems are menaces 


to the health of trees and shrubs in 
which they oceur. They waste water 
taken up by the roots, cast shade on 


harbor insects, check the 
circulation of air, tend to spread disease, 
in many eases to carry decay into the 
heartwood of trees and thus result in 
break-down. Cut out all such dead 
wood as soon as discovered. Make the 
euts as close to main branches and 
trunks as possible so as to encourage 
rapid healing. 


growing parts, 


Use wall nails instead of bits of 
leather or common nails to support so- 
called Climbing Roses, Forsythia and 
other shrubs that do not climb well. 
Some kinds are made with flexible heads 
that can be bent around the stems; they 
are just the thing where the supports 


are posts or wooden walls. Others are 
made for use on stone, brick and con- 
erete walls. They are made in two 


a hollow tube, is driven into 
the other fitted in it. 


parts, one, 
the masonry, 


Before you spray, know what you are 
spraying for; then you will not waste 
time, money, materials and patience as 
well as fail to destroy the pest that is 
troubling your plants. Still further, you 
will not blame the manufacturer for in- 
effective materials when, really, he does 
not claim that his spray is a panacea. 
Read carefully his directions. If he says 
that his stuff will kill chewing insects, 
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use it for them but not for sucking in- 
sects, and vice versa. Also if he says 
it is for plant diseases confine its use 
to such. In short, use the spray for its 
legitimate purposes. 


To starve potted plants, let the soil 
become dry; to save any thus threat- 
ened, stand the pots nearly rim deep in 
water until the surface becomes wet 
from water rising through the bottom. 
Unless plant food is in solution the 
plants cannot use it. When the soil 
dries it shrinks and often leaves a crack 
between itself and the pot. To fill this 
erack cut around the edge of the ball to 
loosen some of the soil and thus fill this 
erack before wetting the earth. 

For a fragrant garden choose among 
the following plants: Jasmine, Mignon- 
ette, Lilac, Japanese Honeysuckle. Nico- 
tiana, Japanese Clematis, Sweetbriar 
Rose, Valerian, Mockorange, Madeira 
Vine, Heliotrope, Pink. 

To provide ample shade for a porch 
or veranda facing south nothing equals 


In the 


AYLIGHT will now become more 

generous. The sun will appear to be 
higher in the heavens and the inmates of 
the greenhouse will soon show their reec- 
ognition of a real New Year. They will 
do so because light, moisture and a con- 
genial soil temperature, which are some 
of the elemental necessities of growth, 
will all be more in evidence. 

It will become easier every day from 
now on for the gardener to supply those 
same needs. to his plants, simply because 
the sun is assisting him and is proving 
to him some of its powers—powers that 
he had not dreamt of before being the 
owner of a greenhouse. 

Although this is true we dare not lose 
sight of the fact that February is the 
month referred to in the jingle:—“It 
fills the dyke, either black or white.” 
That will mean low outdoor temperatures 
and cold winds, so that ventilation will 
still be something requiring real common 
sense consideration. On cold windy days 
the ventilators should be opened but 
slightly, and only for that period of the 
day between ten o’clock and mid-day, 
when the sun’s rays are likely to be most 
powerful. Soon after noon, in bad 
weather, it will be well to close up the 
house, even though the temperature in- 
side should rise higher than is usually 
recommended. Such a course of action 
will not only be beneficial to the plants, 
but will mean less fuel consumption. 
The beginner must be warned, however, 
that such “bottled up” sun heat will soon 
be dispersed if artificial heat is not forth- 
coming to maintain a minimum tempera- 
ture. 

A start may now be made with a few 
of the seeds we have purchased. Many 
of the things we would grow are better 
left until a later date, but there are a few 
that require to be sown now. 

The greenhouse is the ideal place to 
start many of our summer garden flow- 
ers. Some of these are tender in our 
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the Dutchman’s-pipe. This vine is a 
perfectly hardy, rapid growing, twiner 
that will reach heights of thirty feet. 
Its heart-shaped leaves, often as large 
as a dinner plate, overlap one another 
and thus modify the light and heat of 
the sun in their rear. As if all this were 
not enough, the vine is apparently im- 
mune to the attacks of insects and fun- 
gous diseases. Its name is derived from 
the peculiar form of the inconspicuous 
flowers. 


Plants that are likely to become pests 
are not only weeds such as perennial 
Morning Glory and Quack Grass, but 
various kinds grown for use or orna- 
ment, especially those that spread by 
means of creeping rootstocks. Among 
them are Spearmint, Peppermint, Horse- 
radish, Achillea, Boltonia, Physostegia. 
Others that spread by means of abund- 
ant seeds are Kochia, Plume Poppy and 
Coreopsis. 

Grow some Tuberous Begonias this 
year; but don’t try to do so in a sunny 


Little Greenhouse 


climate and, while treated as annuals, re- 
quire an extra long period to develop to 
their flowering stage. Good and common 
examples of these are Begonia semper- 
florens and Vinea rosea. Both should be 
sown this month, if a long flowering 
season is expected of them. They will 
germinate in due course if the tempera- 
ture can be maintained at 62° as the 
minimum. 

Facts to bear in mind in the germina- 
tion of seeds are: the (a) provision of a 
warm enough soil, (b) a moisture condi- 
tion that means a constantly wet and not 
intermittently dry surface, and (c) care 
when sowing that the seed is sown and 
not buried i.e., always near the surface. 

It may be well to enlarge further on 
the moisture condition. If the soil is not 
of good texture such as may sometimes 
happen where the prevailing local mate- 
rial is a stiff impervious clay, the possi- 
bility of failure may easily be conceived, 
even where care has been taken to pro- 
vide the conditions I have recommended. 
This is because clay packs so closely that 


air ducts will be clogged when a continu- | 


ously sodden condition exists. The soil 
or seed bed should contain a modicum of 
sand or other gritty material, in suffi- 
cient volume to keep the whole porous. 
It should further have incorporated some 
form of humus. Guard against the ex- 
cessive use of peat moss as humus. It is 
easy to overdo it. A more preferred 
type of humus for the seed bed is decayed 
leaves or leaf mould. The upper half 
inch layer of your compost should be 
sereened through a fine sieve, so that the 
tiny roots of the seedlings may have an 
easy passage in their baby stage. 

So when your seed containers have been 
filled and the usual liberal amount of 
drainage has not been forgotten, first 
water freely with a fine-rose watering 
ean. Leave until the muddy condition has 
soaked away, and then sow your seeds. 

Such very small seeds as that of the 


or a windy place. Choose a spot where 
the sun during the middle half of the 
day is hidden by a building or by trees. 
Have the soil very light and loamy. To 
have the most pleasure out of them start 
the tubers indoors late in February or 
early in March, each tuber in a small 
pot by itself, to be shifted to a larger 
one six or eight weeks later and finally 
to the open ground when the weather 
has become settled. There is a wide 
variety of colors in single and double 
flowered kinds—various reds, pinks, yel- 
lows and white. 


For a strikingly beautiful hedge that 
blossoms freely during August and Sep- 
tember plant single flowered pink Shrub- 
althea (commonly but _ erroneously 
called Rose of Sharon). Set the plants 
18 to 24 inches apart; let them grow at 
will the first year; cut them at the 
ground level in early spring of the see- 
ond and following years; and they wil] 
make 3 to 5 foot hedges full of flowers 
by mid-summer. 


J. G. Esson 


Begonia require no covering of soil, but, 
to insure that the seeded surface does 


not dry out quickly, it is wise to cover 
the container with a sheet of glass and 
paper—most seeds seem to germinate 
best in darkness—thus obviating the 
necessity of continuous watering and 
consequent disturbance of the seeds. 

SAINTPAULIA IONANTHA: This little 
plant (African Violet) is receiving a good 
deal of attention among home gardeners, 
and deservedly so. It is a charming 
member of the family of Gesneriads that 
contains many very interesting green- 
house plants. Its growth is simple if 
only one or two fads are appreciated and 
attended to. This fact is not surprising, 
since many of the choice little ones—es- 
pecially among our own native plants— 
are fastidious to a degree. It is among 
the selected few to which we have given 
pet local names and is usually referred to 
as the African violet. This, of course, 
is because of the color of the flower and 
perhaps too of the leaf form. 

It is easily raised from seed almost any 
month of the year, but March or April 
are really good months in which to sow. 
Start it in the way recommended above 
for Begonia. When the seedlings can 
be handled, prick off into a pan in a 
compost fairly rich in humus, and, fin- 
ally, when large enough pot singly in 
similar soil. They are handsome when 
in flower in 31% inch pots, or several may 
be planted in a pan. 

In the youthful stage the temperature 
should not drop below 60 degrees, but 
flowering plants in the fall appreciate a 
slightly lower temperature. Shade in 
spring and summer is necessary. Care 
must be exercised while watering since 
they resent water on the foliage. 

This plant varies in size of flower when 
raised from seed. If one has a good 
type, it can be perpetuated from leaf 
cuttings inserted in warm sand in spring. 

(Continued on page 95) 
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background, screen and foundation 

plantings and as accents around 
drives and walks. They require little 
attention and are easy to grow but if 
given some care, and pruned as needed, 
will give pleasing effects in gardens, and 
in the South all-year bloom. 

Many shrubs bloom for several months, 
others flower in spring then again in 
autumn. Will mention shrubs that give 
us flowers each month — if a severe 
winter some begin to bloom later but if 
early bloomers have buds nipped they 
usually “come out” again. 

In January Winter Jasmine (Jasmi- 
num nudiflorum) with bright yellow 
flowers gives the illusion of sunshine 
spreading on slopes and around trees; 
Mahonia shows bell-shaped yellow blos- 
soms—and fragrance from creamy-white 
flowers of Breath of Spring (Lonicera 
fragrantissima) is delightful. 

Viburnum earlesi opens pink buds into 
white clusters with arbutus odor in Febru- 
ary when flowering Tea-olive is dispens- 
ing a perfume all its own. Spiraea ,thun- 
bergi is a mass of small white flowers; 
Bridal Wreath (S. prunifolia) has minia- 
ture blooms along’ the branches and 
Flowering Quince (Cydonia japonica) 
unfolds flame-cviored blossoms. 

Forsythia makes a show next to the 
gray silky catkins of Pussy Willow in 
March; Japanese Magnolia, Flowering 


Late Winter 


S tackar can be used for specimen, 


O many the coming of winter months 
filled with ice and snow means sim- 
ply a locked door as far as flower ac- 
tivities are concerned, but not so to the real 
flower lover. True the garden is covered with 
winter’s mantle, but we may look on it 
is a protecting one. The bulbs are safely 
tucked away in their pockets of sand and 
earth, the Lilies are resting for the coming 
season, the perennials grow their buds and 
roots as long as possible, afterwards sit- 
ting back for a brief respite before summer 
ictivities, and every little seed, which fell 
m fertile ground in the late fall, is in 
place, ready to spring forth at the first 
hint of fine growing weather, and well does 
‘ach one know the exact time for stirring 
into its new life. 

Indoors, in sunny windows, the winter 
flowering bulbs come out one by one with 
their many colors, and the plants we 
brought inside last fall always look their 
loveliest against a snowy background. 

Now is the time to get out those flower 
magazines and articles which we were too 
busy to thoroughly digest last summer. 
We can sort and assemble material for our 
scrap books, for while it would be a sacri- 
lege to desecrate our valuable flower mag- 
azines by cutting them up, stil! there are 
articles on flowers in other papers not en- 
tirely devoted to floriculture, also pictures 
we desire to save, and snowy, housebound 
winter days are ideal to do this very 
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Year-Round Flowering Shrubs for the South 


MATTIE ABNEY HARTZOG 


Peach, Flowering Almond and Crabapple 
are various shades of pink; and Redbud 
has rosy-lavender flowers before the 
heart-shaped leaves appear; Photinia 
stands with white flowers in panicles 
among the glossy evergreen leaves; and 
double Jasmine begins to bloom. 

In April we have Spiraea vanhouttei 
with drooping branches a mass of pure 
white; Dogwood, Sweet Syringa, Tam- 
arix, Azaleas; then Scotch Broom (Cyti- 
sus) gives the yellow touch; Pearl Bush 
(Exochorda) is covered with waxy white 
blossoms and Pyracanthas, Ligustrums 
and High Bush Cranberry (Viburnum 
opulus) are blooming. We inhale fra- 
grance from Banana Shrubs (Michelia 
fuseata) and Sweet Shrubs (Caly- 
eanthus), from this month till June. 

For May there are the old favorites— 
Lilaes, Snowballs, and Mockorange; then 
Deutzias, Weigelas and Hugonis Roses 
begin to flower; one gets whiffs of Pittos- 
porum; and Nandinas and _ Barberries 
show inconspicuous bloom. 

In June Mimosa, Magnolia grandiflora, 
Cape Jasmine, Roses, and Oleander per- 
fume the air, and Anthony Waterer 
Spirea is blooming. 

Flowering in July are Crepemyrtles, 
blue and pink Hydrangeas, Altheas and 
Summer Lilac (Buddleia). 

For August: Hydrangea Hills of Snow, 
the White Alder of the South or Summer- 
sweet (Clethra alnifolia) with perfumed 






flowers which appeal to bees; Buddleias 
blooming from June till frost have butter- 
flies hovering about; tall spikes of creamy 
white bloom on Yucea; and Beautyberry 
(Callicarpa) has small lavender-pink 
flowers. 

Tea Olive blooms again in September 
and Genista tinctoria is a mass of yellow 
flowers. 

Altheas, Buddleias and Crepemyrtles 
continue to flower in October; Flowering 
Quince shows some ornamental bloom and 
there is Mint Shrub. (Elsholtzia) with 
fragrant white flowers, and Tea plant 
(Thea sinensis) in November, from then 
into December the odorous flowers of 
Eleagnus are with us. Winter Jasmine 
with which we began the year has opening 
buds in December. 

There are other shrubs one can have 
for a succession of bloom: Kerria has 
golden-yellow double flowers nearly all 
summer; Abelia — evergreen in the 
South — has pinkish white fragrant 
bloom from spring till frost; Cape 
Jasmine (Gardenia) shows waxy white 
intensely fragrant blossoms practically 
all summer; single yellow  rose-like 
flowers can be seen on the dwarf shrub 
Hypericuns all through summer; the 
aromatie Chaste Tree (Vitex) is blossom- 
ing from July till frost; and varieties of 
“Japonica” (Camellia) bloom from No- 
vember to April. 


Activities for Flower Lovers 


MRS. R. J. DUNCOMB 


thing. It is best to use secrap-books with 
large leaves for this purpose, so that you 
may illustrate the articles, classifying, also 
making an index. I like to keep the issues 
of the magazines by months together in- 
stead of by years; so that next July you 
won’t be hunting the pack over for ideas 
if all the Julys for a period are together. 

Now is also a good time to take stock 
of your home grown seeds before ordering 
new ones. I keep mine in envelopes in 
candy boxes, having different boxes for 
both perennial and annual seeds. The new 
ones I order, I keep apart from the old. At 
this time I also make notes on the enve- 
lopes as to where I want to plant them, as 
sometimes, in the spring enthusiasm, Mari- 
golds will probably be planted where you 
had intended to put Moss Rose (Portulaca). 
If it’s right on the envelope, mistakes of 
that sort will be avoided. 

Get your little gift packages of seed in 
order for Easter or Mother’s Day remem- 
brances. One Easter we gave the teacher 
a packet of Poppy seeds concealed in an 
oblong envelope which resembled a bluish 
green duck egg. Pictures of the flower, 
cut from old catalogs may be pasted on 
the envelopes containing seed. 

Many people like flowers but cannot 
afford to buy them. Every fall we save 
plenty of Larkspur, Poppy, Petunia, Snap- 
dragon, Marigold, Nicotiana and other an- 
nuals, as well as perennial Sweet William, 
Sweet Rocket, Poppy and Maltese Cross, 





so as to be able to make many gifts to 
flower loving friends in the spring. 

Order plenty of free seed catalogs—a 
post card brings them to you, then or- 
der from the reliable companies, men- 
tioning as an act of courtesy the magazine 
which carried the advertisement. Do not 
depend on buying seeds at the last mo- 
ment from bargain counters. <A catalog 
house which takes the trouble and expense 
of putting out a good catalog is always 
dependable. Many houses handle five cent 
packets which are usually large enough for 
the home grower. 

Having made out your order, or before is 
better perhaps, plan your border. Make 
a plan, perhaps using crayons to give color. 
It’s well to keep a mental picture in mind 
of what your garden looked like last sum- 
mer. The very best way is to make a 
permanent plan of your borders, setting in 
just the perennial plants and bulbs. Use 
this as a guide, year by year, changing 
when necessary. Then all that will have 
to be done each year is the addition to 
your temporary plan of the places where 
the annuals should go, as we usually like a 
change from year to year for varieties sake. 

Read up during the long winter months, 
books and magazines from the local li- 
brary; study up on botany and the lives 
of great naturalists. All this will make 
magic out of the winter for you, and spring 
will find you better informed and full of 
enthusiasm for another year’s work. 
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Everybody Grow Fresh Vegetables 


HE accompanying 

the cooperative work of several 

members of the Department of 
Vegetable Crops in the State Department 
of Agriculture, and is about as sound 
presentation of this sort as can be got to- 
gether. 

It is not likely that every family or 
group of persons will find any one table 
ideally suited to its needs. All tables of 
this sort must be read with intelligence 
and adapted to the particular needs ac- 
cording to cireumstances, but they are 
guides and represent the matured thought 
of many observers. 

A feature of particular interest is the 
statement of the number of feet of row 
of a crop that is desirable to meet the 
needs of each individual, and then again 
there is the dosage as it might be ealled, 
that is to say the eapacity of packets or 
weights in terms of a hundred feet of 


table represents 


row to be planted. If your family is 
particularly fond of any one special 
crop, it may be advisable to increase the 


allowance per person, but that is of 
course an individual matter. 
In these modern times the efficiency 


possibility of the home vegetable plot 


has been taken somewhat lightly. It is 
so easy to buy vegetables in the local 
markets; but those, who have known the 
luscious quality of fresh home grown 
vegetables from selected quality varieties 
well grown and harvested in the pink of 
perfection, know full well that the open 
market offerings are not to be mentioned 
in the same breath. 

As to varieties, that changes with the 
times and with the individual fancy. The 
recommendations here given are also with 
a view to a wide spread acceptance. The 
reader should not take them as absolute, 
exclusive recommendations but merely as 
suggestions as to type. Consult your own 
seedsman or the more recent catalogues 
to get up-to-date varieties because in 
vegetables as in other things “the world 
does move,” and the wide awake gardener 
who keeps abreast of the times with the 


most modern varieties has new thrills 
given to him. Nor is it desirable that all 
the items here mentioned should be 


planted in any one garden. That would, 
indeed, be too much of a good thing—an 
embarrassment of riches! There is no 
such thing as one best variety in any type 
of veget table. Location, circumstances, 


Planting Table for Garden Vegetables 


personal prejudices are factors. Each 
one must please himself. 
Generally speaking all the small 


growing crops are set in rows twelve to 
eighteen inches apart using a hand eul- 
tivator or a hoe rather than having wider 
spacing and relying on more elaborate 
machine cultivation. It is recommended 
that for a family of five an area of 
about one-fourth of an aere should be al- 
lowed. That should be ample. Also in 
small gardens it generally is not good 
economy to attempt what might be called 
the field crops, potatoes and cabbages 
for example. Seed of very hardy crops 
may be sown as early as the soil is in 
condition to work, which is stated to be 
usually at least two weeks before the 
last killing frost. Find from your loeal 
county agent the frost date for your par- 
ticular region. Crops marked as tender 
should not be sown until after the last 
killing frost. If you have a greenhouse 
or hotbeds for starting seedlings for 
subsequent transplanting, considerable 
gain can be made in getting the garden 
under way in the early days of spring. 
Let’s have more and better vegetables 
like our forefathers surely did.—L. B. 
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| | 
| Distance between 
| Feet of Seed for Depth to | Resistance 
Crop Varieties | row per 100 feet Plants sow | to spring 
person | of rewd Rows in the seeds frosts 
| | row | 
| } Inches | Inches Inches | 
Asparagus (a).......... IN io x60 dik £0 Ss ssn we 0% |} 15-25 | 75 plants... 42 to 54 | 18 to 21 Plants 6-8 Very hardy 
Beans...... | Green Snap — Giant Stringless, Tendergreen, , Stringle 8 
| Black Valentine......... 30-409 16 pound... 24-36 2f 1 Tender 
Beans Wax Snap — Pencil P od, Refugee Wax, ‘Sure Crop, | | 
Round Podded Kidney Oe ere ..| 30-409 14 pound.. 24-36 2f 1 Tender 
MIR Lainie obese <iaeee Dry shell beans (winter use) - — Robust Pea, White | 
_ | Ea ROR aCe T Seinen Ais en ele een a -| 100-150 14 pound.... .| 24-36 2f | 1 | Tender 
Ee ree re Bush lima — Fordhook Bush Lima, Burpee Bush Lima 20-30 4 pound | 24-36 af | 1 | Very tender 
eer orer Crosby’s Egyptian (e arly), Detroit Dark Red....... | 30-609 2 ounces - | 18-30 2-3e | lo | Hardy 
Broccoli, sprouting (bc)..| Italian Green Sprouting, Calabrese................ 8-12 ¥g ounce. | 30-36 24-30 ly Hardy 
Brussels sprouts (b)...:.. Long Island Improved................. ee 8-12 lg ounce an 30-36 24-30 | lo Hardy 
SR re Nantes or Coreless, Chantenay, Danvers Half L ong 30-609 % ounce. ‘ | 18-30 2-3e be Hardy 
MN fics Cana wa ace are (Early) Golden Acre and Copenhagen; (late) Danish | 
ES acdr So onc. be teases thoes eakaeace 30-60g | Packet.......| 30-36 | 15-24 | 1g Very hardy 
Cauliflower (bc).......... NI hd se alan da A tla gahgaraloun ekiga te aukwieio ore 10-12 eee 30-36 |. eee er .. | Hardy 
Celery (late) (bc). ....... Giant Pascal, Utah or Salt Lake, Golden Seif Blanching.| 20-30 Packet | 36-42 | pacts ai ; : Hardy 
COOIG, DWIRB. ....0 000000 8p ca tp ar ates nig eee es wre aara ean eredte ae ke | 4-6 1 ounce | 24-36 6-10e le Hardy 
NS Ree re Early Fortune, White Spine, Woodruft's Hybrid. . 15-30 4 ounce 48-60 | 12-18¢ 1 Very tender 
Eggplant (bc)... Black beauty, New York Improved REVS ‘ 5-8 Packet 24-36 18-24 14 Very tender 
Endive..... ; Broad Leaved Batavian, White Curled... % 5-8 1 ounce | 18-36 | 15-18 lo Hardy 
Kale (b)... Dwarf Green Curled, Siberian......... 6 4-6 4 ounce. 18-30 | 12-15 4 Very hardy 
MeOnrwani (6). ...... 66000 White Vienna, Purple Vienna............ , 10-209 4 ounce 18-30 6-8 lg Hardy 
Lettuce, leaf............ Grand Rapids, Prize Head, Black Seeded Simpson... . 10-159 Y ounce.....| 18-30 | 4-6e ly Very hardy 
Lettuce, head........... May King, Big Boston, Salamander, Mignonette...... 10-159 4 ounce 18-30 8-10 4 Very hardy 
Muskmelon............. Bender's Surprise, Champlain........ 15-25 14 ounce 48-60 | 15-249 1 Very tender 
Onion (sets only)........ Ebenezer, Yellow Globe Danvers. . . 40-50 2 pounds nan 18-30 2-3e 1 Very hardy 
OS eS Mose Curled.............. Re cae 1 4 ounce.....| 18-30 | 4-6e % Hardy 
ig) Hollow Crown or Guernsey, Model....... x 10-15 Y ounce.... 18-30 2-3e 6 Hardy 
Peas, early....... Laxton Progress, Laxtonian or Peter Pan or Blue Ban- | 
1 SEY RPA, FE eer are renee 25-50 1 pound... .... 24-36 =| 4-1 1% Very hardy 
Peas, late. . Alderman, ‘Improv ed Telephone....... 25-50 1 pound | 30-36 | 16-1 1% Very hardy 
Peppers. Harris’ Earliest, World Beater......... 8-10 Packet. 24-36 | 15-20 me Hardy 
I os sacdt-tw:eig, waskeae Irish Cobbler, Rurals, Green Mountains. 300-400 10 pounds } 30-36 10-15 3 Hardy 
Pumpkin Small Sugar, Winter Luxury Field.......... : | 20-30 % ounce.... .| 48-60 24-489 1 Very tender 
Radish... Scarlet Globe, Scarlet Turnip, White Tip, Icicle. ; 5-8 i ounce......| 18-30 1-2 oy Very hardy 
Rhubarb (a)...... WANG DOIG, . 5. < 0.0.5'000h.004.040668000 4-8 34 roots..... 42-48 36 Cover 1 inch! Very hardy 
Rutabaga Long Island Improved.................... 15-25 Yq ounce.....| 24-30 | 8-12 % Hardy 
Salsify OS * ee ae ys ara 8-10 1 ounce. . | 18-30 1-2e 4 Hardy 
Spinach, common Long Standing Bloomsdale, Nobel or Gaudry . 15-25 1 ounce......| 18-30 2 lo Very hardy 
OS See Virginia Savoy MI es icc igs xix a nical .| 15-25 1 ounce..... 18-30 2-4 Very hardy 
Spinach I ia cia meentn ane ond wh Rak shone a's. tbs -10 l ounce......| 36-48 | 12-24 le Tender 
Squash, summer Yellow Straight Neck, Italian Marrow Coccozelle.... . | 5&8 \% ounce.....| 36-48 | 24-36/ 1 Very tender 
Squash, winter | Hubbard, Delicious, Table Queen or Des Moines...... Be Rae rere et 48-60 | 36-48f 1 Very tender 
Sweet corn. Sunshine Golden Bantam, Whipple's Yellow, Evergreen.| 60-80g 2 ounces =e 24-36 10-12 1% Tender 
Pop corn... Tom Thumb, White Rice, Black Diamond............| 10-20 2 ounces oe 24-36 8-10 1% Tender 
Tomato. erate 25-30 Packet. . 36-42 36-48 a Tender 
Turnips. . Purple Top White Globe, Yellow Globe. ............. 30-50 Packet. : | 18-30 | 3-4 A Hardy 














a, Sesiaiitite these crops should already be established, if not, set them a!ong one side of the garden. 

b. These crops are only suggested for those who know how to grow and use them. 

c. These crops require special care. 

d. The quantity for some crops may seem small, but if the seed is good and properly planted it will be enough. 
e. Distance between plants in the row after all thinning. 

J. Total for the season, to be divided between two or more plantings. 

g. Or in hills with from 3 to 5 plants proportionately farther apart. 
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A Greenhouse Didn’t Cost Me Much 








ote rer Tah TI ITE T 3? SOT 


After my greenhouse has been 
inspected and admired, my garden 
visitors invariably say: “It must 
be lots of fun, but didn’t it cost a 
great deal and isn’t it expensive to 
operate.” Now, the facts are, that 
it cost less than $75.00 and in an 
average winter the fuel bill is not 
over $30.00, so I can honestly 
answer both questions in the nega- 
tive. 











GREENHOUSE is not necessarily 

an expensive lusury. Of course, if 

you insist upon all of the latest 
gadgets and curved glass and a shadow- 
less steel frame, you can spend a great 
deal of money. On the other hand, 
if you are willing to build it yourself 
and use the kind of material you can ob- 
tain cheapest, you can have a greenhouse 
for just about whatever figure you can 
afford to spend. 

While a double-span house has many 
advantages, it is more difficult for an 
amateur carpenter to erect, so let us as- 
sume you are going to build a lean-to, 
which may be placed against the side of 
any convenient building. The preferable 
exposure is from southeast to southwest 
free from the shade of buildings or over- 
hanging trees. This is a council of per- 
fection so if you cannot meet it, use the 
best location available. 

Having decided upon the site, the 
orthodox procedure would be to draw 
your plans. Instead, go to the nearest 
commercial greenhouse and ask if they 
have any old material for sale or if they 
know where there is any. You may not 
be successful immediately but with per- 
sistence, should eventually find some. 
Failing this, you may visit dealers in 
second-hand building commodities; very 
presentable greenhouses have been con- 
structed from old window sash. Having 
found your material, take a note of the 
size of the glass and the thickness and 
length of the available bars. Then go 
home and draw your plans so as to util- 
ize to the best advantage that which you 
have been able to find. 

A greenhouse measuring about eleven 
feet by seven feet is a practical size and 
will hold more than you expect. You will, 
of course, be crowded out by spring but 
this would happen no matter how large 
you made it because the more space there 
is, the more you will grow. If you have 
been able to secure greenhouse glass, you 
will probably find the lights measure 
16”x12” or 16”x24”, this means that in 
a house 11’ long, there will be eight 16” 
sections; five widths filling the 7’ ends. 
The bars I was able to obtain measured 
1”x2¥%” including the 4’ bead, there- 
fore, if you are unable to secure regular 
greenhouse bars, you can use 1”x2” or 
1”x3” lumber with a 4%” square strip 
nailed down the center of the 1” edge for 
a bead. Be careful that your lumber is 
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a full inch beeause one inch lumber is 
only actually 34” if it has been surfaced. 
The four corner posts, the door jambs 
and header and the strip that is to be 
fastened to the building, extending be- 
tween the tops of the two inside posts, 
should be 2”x3”. The sills 2”x4”. 

Now, for the actual construction. 
First, mark out on the ground, the posi- 
tion of the outside walls and dig a trench 
a foot wide and about 214’ deep. Fill 
this with cinders, except at the outside 
corners where you should set two con- 
crete piers a foot square and two and 
one-half feet deep. If you can afford to 
do so, you ean fill the whole trench with 
concrete, but this is not essential. The 


corner foundations should extend a few 
inches above ground level and be so 
shaped that water will not collect around 
the bottom of the posts. Be sure these 
piers are below the frost line in your 
locality otherwise they will heave and 
the glass will crack. Set your sills mark- 
ing the outline of the greenhouse, then 
erect the four corner posts. All lumber 
in contact with the foundations should 
be ecreosoted or painted with a bitum- 
astic paint. The inside corter posts 


should be bolted or screwed to the build- 
ing against which your greenhouse is be- 
ing erected. Now set in place the two end 
transverse bars and the two top longi- 
This will give you a skele- 


tu linal bars. 

















The author’s own designed and own built greenhouse, heated by an inside oil stove 


18 








ton frame. The angle presented by the 
transverse bars will be governed by the 
difference in height between the inside 
and outside posts. Forty-five degrees is 
a good angle and may be secured by 
making the height of the greenhouse 
against the building ten feet and the 
height outside five feet. All joints 
should be mortised in order to make a 
good firm job. The longitudinal bars 
previously mentioned and also the corre- 
sponding bars that will rest upon the 
solid construction of the lower portion 
of the greenhouse must be carefully 
measured and mortised for the vertical 
bars and the roof bars. 

You can now set in place the door 
jambs and the lower solid construction. 
This latter may be of one inch boards, 
readily obtainable from any dealer in 
second-hand lumber, covered with build- 
ing paper and finished in siding or 
shingles as suits your fancy. 

If you have done an accurate job of 
mortising, you can now slip into place the 
vertical bars which may be held firmly 
with long finishing nails. The roof bars 
come last and they are the ones where 
most care is needed because obviously 
they must be cut at an angle at both 
ends. In spacing the bars, remember 
that you have very little leeway; if you 
fit the glass too tightly, it is apt to 
crack, if too loose, it will drop between 
the bars, one-eighth of an inch play is 
about right. By this time, you will be 
wanting to put in some glass to see what 
it looks like. Don’t do it for it will 
surely be broken. 

In the construction of a greenhouse, 
there are two most important considera- 
tions, one is how to obtain heat, the 
other, how to get rid of it; at this point, 
‘you are concerned with the latter. A 
good ventilator is important. It may be 
placed in the roof, which is the usual 
method, or high on the ends, which I 
have found to be somewhat less practical. 
Wherever you place them, see that they 
are securely hinged and can be fastened 
firmly in any position you desire without 
danger of being damaged by the wind. 
Second-hand window sash are ventilators 
made to order. 

Do not try to make a door. You can 
buy one for a dollar or so and while it 
will not be the size you want, a saw and 
a little perspiration will remedy that. 
With the door hung, go ahead and give 
the whole place a coat of paint. White 
lead and linseed oil with a little Japan 
dryer is as good and as cheap as any- 
thing. This should be the third coat, 
the prime and second coats having been 
applied before erection. The painting 
must be carefully done, because a green- 
house is naturally a damp place and the 
paint should keep the moisture out of 
the wood. 

Now, for the glass. When you buy 
used greenhouse glass, you will find the 
outside of each light covered by a film 
of dirt that soap and water will not re- 
move. Try turpentine and elbow grease; 
this will usually do the job. When glaz- 
ing your greenhouse, commence at the 
bottom and work upwards, allowing an 
overlap of about three-quarters of an 
inch. Use six glazing points to each 
twenty-four inch piece of glass, two at 
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the bottom, to keep it from slipping and 
two on each side. Remember that the 
glazing points and not the putty should 
hold the glass in place. You may finish 
off with either putty or caulking com- 
pound. I prefer the latter because it 
can be applied evenly and rapidly with 
a caulking gun. Whichever you use it 
should be painted after it has had an 
opportunity to become firm. At the ends 
of the house, you will need several pieces 
of glass cut diagonally. I suggest you 
have these cut by your local glazier. The 
square cuts you can handle well enough 
yourself, but it takes an expert to cut 
glass on the bias. 

With the exterior of, the greenhouse 
completed, attention may be directed to 
the inside. Benches may be placed on 
both sides and one end or on one side 
and one end leaving the space against the 
wall as a ground bed. I have found the 
latter plan preferable as it allows more 
space to move around and will give you 
a place to grow sweet peas which provide 
more cut flowers for the space used than 
probably any other greenhouse crop. 
The benches should be erected independ- 
ently of the main structure of the green- 
house so that they can be disassembled 
for cleaning and white washing during 
the summer. You will find one inch 
boards satisfactory but they should be 
spaced far enough apart to allow drain- 
age and should rest upon heavy posts. 
Four-by-fours are not too large because 
wet soil and pots make a heavy load. If 
there is one spot in your house more 
shady than the rest, reserve this for a 
cutting box which is a greenhouse essen- 
tial. Allocate part of the bench space 
for potted stuff and place around the 
rest, an edging six inches high which will 
provide about the right depth of soil for 
most things you will wish to grow. 

Now that your greenhouse is built, the 
problem of heating it must be attended 
to. The conventional method is by steam 
or hot water and if you are able to con- 
nect it with your household heating sys- 
tem well and good, provided your boiler 
is large enough to take care of the added 
radiation. Do not forget though, that a 
greenhouse needs most heat at night so 
that you will probably not be able to 
bank your fire. If this is not feasible, 
you can place a small coal heater in a 
separate heater house, or dispensing 
with the hot water or steam pipes en- 
tirely, use a small oil-burning stove 
placed in the greenhouse itself. This 
latter method is the one followed by the 
writer and has proven entirely satisfac- 
tory in spite of discouraging suggestions 
that gas fumes would be injurious to the 
plants. 

The heater is of the wickless variety, 
the oil being fed by gravity to a bowl 
where it vaporizes and burns, the tem- 
perature being regulated by adjusting 
the flow of oil. Unless the outside tem- 
perature is below twenty degrees, the 
minimum adjustment is sufficient and 
from one to one-and-a-half gallons of 
fuel are consumed in a night. The tank 
on the stove holds three gallons and on 
rare sub-zero nights, with a high wind, 
the entire tankful has been used. If you 
live in a part of the country where this 
would be a common occurrence, it would 





be advisable to arrange for a supplemen- 
tary fuel supply which can be established 
in the manner suggested by the manufac- 
turers of this stove. 

During sunny days, the heater may 
usually be turned off entirely, even 
though the outside temperature is as low 
as ten degrees. However, you must be- 
ware of the weather for if the sun 
clouds over for but an hour, the bottom 
will drop out of your greenhouse ther- 
mometer. In placing the stove, be sure 
that it is level and located so that the 
smoke pipe will run the full length of 
the house, thus extracting as much heat 
as possible. The outside stack should as- 
cend vertically several feet above nearby 
obstructions in order to insure a good 
draught. A stove of this type retails for 
about forty dollars new, but can be 
picked up second-hand for less than half 
of that figure. 

Buy your first one hundred gallons of 
fuel (No. 1 furnace oil) in fifty-gallon 
non-returnable drums for which you will 
be charged about seventy-five cents each 
in addition to the price of the oil. There- 
after, you can have the oil delivered in 
bulk which will save a cent or a cent- 
and-a-half a gallon. The price will de- 
pend upon where you live, but will prob- 
ably be somewhere between six and ten 
cents a gallon. 

It is impossible to name definite cost 
figures because these will depend largely 
upon local conditions; the principal 
thing to remember is, that you must use 
the material you can obtain cheapest. 
Do not be too worried about initial ap- 
pearances, three coats of paint will 
cover a multitude of sins. As a general 
guide, all of the lumber for the green- 
house illustrated, including door and 
ventilator, cost approximately $17.00, 
the glass, $6.00, paint and caulking com- 
pound, $8.00, miscellaneous items of 
hardware, sand, cement, glazing points, 
etce., about $7.00, and finally the heating 
plant and chimney, $35.00. The total 
being less than $70.00. 

The figures given are for materials 
alone as the author did the entire work 
of construction himself, and, incident- 
ally, took about six months to do it. Do 
not be concerned if you are not an ex- 
pert carpenter. The largest thing that 
I had ever built previously was a kitchen 
closet. 


Bird Bath 


I have a bird bath in my garden, its 

Inviting pool deep-flanked by vivid 
green. 

But in its shade quite patiently, there sits 
A eat who crouches that he be not seen. 

The birds avoid it as by one consent 
And even Saturday, they pass its cool 

And limpid depths; will not one whit 


relent, 
And for the cooling pleasure, break 
the rule. 
But now the leaves of green are stripped 
and gone. 


Surrounded is the bath by mystery 
No more; and every bird, at crack of 
dawn, 
Comes chirping to enjoy its clarity. 
Cruarr E. Gray, (Ohio) 
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The Gladiolus Is Making History 


ELMER GOVE 


NTIL a few years ago the Gladiolus 
was not regarded as quite belong- 
ing to the most select flower 

company. Of course it had its advocates. 
In fact there were many rabid Gladiolus 
fans. There were millions of bulbs raised. 
The growing of Gladiolus was an impres- 
sive industry. The Gladiolus was even 
then the most useful all around cut 
flower grown for summer use. Yet it 
did not quite possess the n“™ degree of 
esthetic beauty that the discriminating 
class of people demanded. As far as real 
beauty went it could not quite measure 
up to the best Dahlias, Roses and some 
other kinds of flowers. Then, being grown 
in quantity as they were, many people re- 
garded them as common. “Glads” were 
just “Glads” and not quite good enough 
to be used by the cognoscenti. Many peo- 
ple buying flowers specified something 
other than “Glads.” 

There were many so-called fine varie- 
ties, many large showy kinds, but the 
colors were not refined enough. There 
were usually magenta or other unpleas- 
ant markings in the throat or the main 
colors were harsh or not just what the 
artistic-minded person would admire. 
Where a flower had more than one color 
these colors were often inharmonious. 
Kunderd had produced the Ruffled Gladi- 
olus which was a great advance and had 
also developed the Primulinus type. The 
best colors were in the “Prims.” This 
type was distinguished by beautiful 
pastel shades but the blooms are small, 
too far apart and usually the upper 
petals are badly hooded and usually there 
were only three or four blooms open at a 
time. Some hybridizers had tried to com- 
bine the large type with the Prims but 
had not produced: much of anything out- 
standing. 

Then in 1926 modern history began to 
be made. Mr. E. F. Palmer of Canada in 
trying to combine the good qualities of the 
best Exhibition strains with the beauty of 
eolor and form and the grace of the 
Primulinus crossed Emile Aubrun, an 
old French variety that is the parent of 
many good exhibition kinds, with Apri- 
cot Glow, a beautiful Prim of fine color 
and other good qualities. From this cross- 

ng appeared among others, a most beau- 
tiful and outstanding seedling. This seed- 
ing was later named Picardy and was 
introduced in 1931. It immediately was 
recognized as the most beautiful and mag- 
nificent variety ever created. It was the 
first variety ever produced that combined 
he best qualities of the large Exhibition 
ype having many blooms open with the 
eauty of color and form and the grace of 
he Primulinus. It created a sensation 
vherever it was shown. 

Though it was universally recognized 
is a beautiful and satisfactory variety 
for the home garden and for exhibition it 
till had to prove itself as a commercial 
‘ort and as a parent to be used for the 

roduction of other new varieties. To 
ay now that Picarly has proven itself 
o be the greatest all around variety for 
‘very purpose ever created is to state a 
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The popular Gladiolus Picardy which is 
sort of a “milestone” marking modern 
progress in this popular flower 


commonplace. It is today the most popu- 
lar variety in existence for every purpose 
and is grown in far greater quantity than 
any other variety. The creation of this 
variety was considered of such importance 
by the New England Gladiolus Society 
that the Society awarded Mr. Palmer a 
silver medal in recognition of his great 
service to the gladiolus industry in creat- 
ing Pieardy. As far as I know this is the 
only award of its kind ever made. 

sut where Picardy has proven itself of 
the greatest value is as a parent of new 
varieties. Nearly every hybridizer is using 
Picardy in his work of creating new kinds 
and many of them are having wonderful 
success. It seems to “nick” well with 
most other varieties. 

Some other varieties in the past that 
have proven valuable in hybridizing, 
such as W. H. Phipps, Emile Aubrun, 
Pfitzer’s Triumph, ete., have produced 
good seedlings but many of the seed- 
ling varieties have been more or less 
similar in coloring. But the seedlings of 
Picardy run through nearly the whole 
eolor range from white through cream, 
buff, various shades of salmon and rose 
to shades of smoke, red, purple, and 
blotched colors also. When crossed with 






























































other varieties it usually transmits espe- 
cially fine clear colors, clean unmarked 
throats and beautiful new forms. The 
cleanliness of the colorings is especially 
noticeable. 
There are so many fine Picardy seed- 
lings coming along now and they are so 
much finer in every way than anything 
previously produced that it will not be 
many years till practically none of the old 
varieties will be grown. Picardy and its 
seedlings are changing the whole Gladi- 
olus industry and raising the Gladiolus 
to an artistic height and importance that 
was not dreamed of a few years ago. 
The creation of new varieties is not 
an overnight job. It takes about five years 
from the time two flowers are crossed till 
a seedling that has been selected out is 
ready for introduction and then there is 
very little stock so that it usually takes 
three to five years longer till stock is 
plentiful enough so that it can be sold at 
a price where the average person can buy 
it. As Picardy was introduced only seven 
years ago there are comparatively few 
of its seedlings on the market now and 
most of them are still rather high priced. 
Yet some of them can this year be bought 
at reasonable prices. And there will be 
an increasing number of them every year 
from now on that can be sold at prices 
that the ordinary man can pay. 
At no time in the history of Gladiolus 
has there been such a tremendous, or so 
fast an artistic improvement, as during 
the past few years since Picardy was in- 
troduced and as there will be in the next 
few years. It is simply amazing. And a 
person who is not following the Gladiolus 
finds it difficult to realize it. 
Among the Picardy seedlings that are 
making, or are about to make Gladiolus 
history, are the following very outstand- 
ing varieties. ALADDIN, a huge simply 
wonderful ruffled grenadine pink with 
eream blotch. A real wonder glad. 
Amrita, ruffled light buff, as beautiful a 
flower as it has ever been my good fortune 
to look upon. AMULET, very heavily 
ruffled buff variety that was awarded a 
medal at the Metropolitan Show in New 
York this past season for the best seed- 
ling in the show. Barcaro eg, clear ruffled 
grenadine orange. BEACON, beautiful rose 
scarlet with cream blotch. CARILLON, very 
fine new light rose. CoLossus, huge light 
pink. CoNQUEST, exquisitely beautiful 
salmon pink with cream throat. JALNA, 
exhibition smoky. Kina LEAR, immense 
ruffled purple with silver line around the 
edge—by far the most beautiful purple I 
have ever seen. RrMa, very fine new 
lavender pink. Sanpra, much like Picardy 
but lighter and with a small amber blotch. 
Considere1 by many even more beautiful 
than Pieardy. Surrtey TEMPLE, most 
wonderful ruffled cream—the finest cream 
in existence. Zuni, rich ruffled salmon 
smoke. VAGABOND PRINCE, a most un- 
usual mahogany brown with flame red 
blotch. Creates a sensation wherever 
shown. 
(Continued on page 95) 



















































a EK can hire muscle almost wholly 
unadulterated by brains pretty 
cheap; but I don’t want men whose heads 
serve only as hat-pegs,’ remarked Henry 
Raymond, when he heard the experiences 
of Angus MacAdam. “I don’t want fel- 
lows who can’t or won’t follow instrue- 
tions and I won’t tolerate lazy ones, like 
the tramp who couldn’t find anything to 
do because he was an unhappy.medium— 
too heavy for light work and too light 
for heavy. 

“No, nor the bluffer either! Once 
when [I needed a man I asked an appli- 
eant: ‘Do you know anything about 
vegetables?’ ” 

“*T ought to,’ he replied; ‘I’ve eaten 
enough. I’m a vegetarian.” But when 
I queried him further I decided not to 
hire him because he seemed not to know 
the difference between an asparagus bed 
and a davenport. 

“Give me the quiet fellow rather than 
the talker! I onee engaged two men 
who were the antitheses of each other. 
One, whom we soon ealled ‘Mum,’ had 
almost the imperturbability and pulehri- 
tude of a totem; but he knew his business 
and would work with mind and musele 
all day without saying more than was 
essential. His companion we dubbed 
‘Babble’ but boiled this nickname 
down to ‘Bab.’ 


soon 


‘all about the fields you eaught 
His weary day-long chirping, like 
the dry 

High-elbowed grigs that leap in 
summer grass.’ 


He was perhaps as brainy as a grass- 
hopper (I hope this _ self-respecting 
‘grig’ will forgive the seeming slander!) 
—one of those long-winded chaps who, 
like Tennyson’s brook ‘chatter over 
stony ways’ and ‘babble on the pebbles’ 
(for my garden is gravelly!) and whose 
ambition is to disseminate voluminous 
misinformation on unlimited, assorted 
topics and with the slightest—or even no 
—provocation. It was as easy to teach 
him gardening as to eat eustard with a 
fork. So his sojourn with me was brief. 
“Last spring when six men applied to 
me for a gardening job I chose one so 
quickly that MaeAdam who happened to 
be with me, declared I made his head 
swim. 

““Of course,’ said he, ‘the first three 
were too inexperienced, but the one you 
chose seemed to me the poorest of the 
lot—shabby and dirty as well. The fat 
one and the young fellow I liked much 
better.’ 

“They are both lazy,’ said I. 
“Lazy! How do you know? You've 
never seen them before, have you?’ 
“No, never. But no man with a bow 


window like the fat chap ean be a 
working gardener; stooping squeezes 


the fat out. The young fellow, I'll ad- 
mit, was much cleaner than the old man, 
but did you notice their trousers?’ 
“‘Only that they seemed the worse 
for wear.’ 
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M. G. KAINS 


“Exactly; but the old man’s were 
patched on the knees and the young fel- 
low’s on the down-sitter!’ ” 

Great Nature scorns control: she will not 

bear 
One beauty foreign to the spor of soil 
She gives thee to adorn: ‘tis thine alone 
To mend, not change her features. Does 

her hand 
Stretch forth a level lawn? 
thou 
To lift 
frown 
Around? Ah, wish not there a level lawn. 
Yet she permits thy art, discretely used 


Ah, hope not 


a mountain there. Do mountains 


To smooth or scoop the rugged and the 
plain. 

But dare with caution; else expect, bold 
man! 


The injured Genius of the place to rise 
in self-defence, and, like some giant fiend 
That frowns in Gothie story, swift destroy, 
$y night, the puny labors of thy day. 
W. Mason, “The English Garden.” 


HE gardener with only a small plot 

of ground at his disposal should de- 
cide at once between the useful and the 
ornamental, and secure the unanimous 
consent of the members of his family be- 
fore planting. If he wants a flower 
garden he should broach the subject just 
after dinner—suggesting a row of 
Hollyhocks along the south side of the 


garage, with a border of Nasturtiums, 
and beds of Lupines, Delphiniums, 


Canterbury-bells and Anchusas. 

If, on the other hand, he wishes to go 
in for truck gardening in a nice way, let 
him wait until everyone is good and 
hungry, and then say enthusiastically, 
“How would you like to have some fresh 
e.een peas, right out of the garden, and 
big red tomatoes warm from the sun- 
shine, and lettuce with the dew still on it, 


ani” . . continuing his vegetarian 
menu until he has worked his listeners 


up to a state of Shavian excitement. (If 
there are any children in the family, 
however, it would be well to refrain from 
mentioning carrots and spinach.) 
Weare HOLBROOK, 
New York Herald Tribune. 


In every seed to breathe the flower, 

In every drop of dew 
To reverence a cloistered star 

Within the distant blue; 

To wait the promise of the bow, 

Despite the cloud between, 
Is Faith—the fervid evidence 

Of loveliness unseen. 

JOHN BANNISTER TABB, “Faith.” 

HEN I was a boy I was once so 

tempted by the beautiful appearance 
of the large, golden quinces hanging 
within easy reach that I took a bite out 
of one—to my no small disgust. That 
experience lasted me for twice the time 
that people are supposed to need to reach 
years of diseretion. Then, while visit- 
ing a grower, | was delighted with the 
beauty of his fruit but related my expe- 
rience, whereupon he remarked: “But 
these are fine; have one! I often eat 
them,” said he, as he took a big bite. I 
vielded. 

Well, in flavor, it was the long lost 
twin of the bite I took in boyhood—crisp 
but puckery—anything but pleasant! I 
had heard that there is something radi- 
‘ally wrong with the man who slips on 








Garden Facts, Fakes and Philosophies 


the same banana peel twice, but I didn’t 
realize that the rule applies also to 
quinces! However, now I know I’m 
cured, at least for the balance of this in- 
carnation. 

FATHER came on Little Ned 

Smoking in the potting-shed. 

As he put away the cane 

He said, “I warn you once again: 

Leave my cigarettes alone. 

Next time take Ma’s or buy your own.” 

M. H., In Punch. 


HE wintry forest is the shore of the 
boundless aérial ocean, whose strand 


is strewn with the fallen wrecks and 
splendor of summer. Silent in the 


calm, it whispers with the breeze as the 
lapping tide shifts the shingle on the sea- 
shore; it rages with the tempest as if 
huge combers smashed against rock- 
walled cliffs. The leaves of serub Oak 
and of Beech, like sailors lashed to the 
mast, sigh and moan and roar as the 
breeze or the gale rouses them to eall for 
aid. 


ERE’S a ease that might interest Mr. 

Believe-it-or-not Ripley! An English 
nurseryman sold eight apple trees to a 
customer at $1.00 each and had great 
trouble to get his pay. Ten years after- 
wards the man wrote that.as children 
regularly stole the fruit he wanted the 
nurseryman to take the trees back and 
pay him $15 for them! Can you beat it? 


LONG ISLAND estate owner who 
has solved the help problem by em- 
ploying Poles and giving each married 
man a house and garden, tells the follow 
ing anecdote concerning one of his men. 
Joe Dobrowolski who had been work- 
ing for him a year and boarding with one 
of the married men accosted him with: 

“Boss, I like you give me house and 
garden.” 

“No, Joe. You’re not married. I give 
houses and garden only to married men, 
you know.” 

“But, Boss, I get married.” 

“Oh, I didn’t know you have a girl.” 

“T not got girl. But I get one. No 
trouble get girl. Let me have week off, 
Boss. I go Newark. Get girl there.” 

A week passed. Then the “Boss” came 
across Joe whistling at work. 

“Well, Joe,’ he asked, “have 
found a girl you’d like to marry? 

“Yes, Boss. I ready for house and 
garden.” 

“Oh, but you must be married first.” 

“I married now. No trouble, I told 
you. I got wife and five children.” 

He had gone to a Polish chureh in 
Newark, told the priest his errand, met 
a widow with a family and—there was 
“no trouble” then—nor any since! 

What does he plant who plants a tree? 

He plants cool shade and tender rain, 

And seed and bud of days to be, 

And years that fade and flush again ; 

He plants the glory of the plain; 
He plants the forest’s heritage; 
The harvest of the coming age; 


The joy that unborn eyes shall see,— 
These things he plants who plants a tree. 


The Century. 


you 
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Light Upon the Creelman Lily 


AM constantly getting letters from 

people saying what a wonderful Lily 

George C. Creelman is. Any article 
on Lilium hybrids generally mentions it 
as one of the finest Lily hybrids ever 
introduced. The name “sargale” was dis- 
continued when the late Dr. E. H. Wilson 
pointed out that “princeps” was the cor- 
rect name for a cross between L. sar- 
gentiae and L. regale. The name “Crow’s 
hybrids” is now used for a series of plants 
that the late J. W. Crow originated by 
crossing L. x princeps and L. x sulphur- 
gale seedlings. The Creelman Lily is listed 
by Yerex Bulb Gardens, Oregon, and by 
John Scheepers, Ine., New York. 

Lilium x prineeps var. George C. Creel- 
man was originated at the Ontario Agri- 
cultural College, Guelph, Ont., from a 
cross made between L.  sargentiae 
(female) and L. regale (male). The 
plants were growing in a greenhouse and 
the pollinating was done on July 20, 1916. 
The late Professor J. W. Crow was in 
charge of the department at that time. 
Several seedlings grew and bloomed in 
1919. One named George C. Creelman has 
been widely planted and is well spoken 
of by many lily growers in Canada, 
United States of America and Great Brit- 
ain. It was given an Award of Merit by 
the Royal Horticultural Society, London, 
in July, 1934. It is a stronger growing 
plant than L. regale and the flowers are 
better spaced. The coloring of the in- 
side of the segments is somewhat similar 
but the outside is flushed with maroon 
and the anthers are dark brown. It blooms 
just as the flowers of L. regale are fad- 
ing and does well under the same condi- 
tions as that species. 

ISABELLA PRESTON, 

Specialist in Ornamental Gardening, 

Central Expt. Farm, Ottawa, Canada. 


LLOW me to comment on a few of 
your statements in answer to a 
correspondent in the September 

number of THe FLower GROWER asking 
about the Creelman Lily (page 435). I 
ean speak with authority as I was one of 
the first to be favored with a few bulbs 
of this Lily for trial, after it had been 
originated at the Ontario Agricultural 
College, and I have been growing it 
more and more extensively every year 
for nearly twenty years. 

First with regard to the name: It was 
sent to me as a new hybrid without a 
name but of great promise. Miss Pres- 
ton, the originator, who was then at the 
College working under the direction of 
Professor Crow, told me that if she had 
been asked to name it she would have 
valled it “sargale” to indicate its hybrid 
parentage sargentiae and regale. But from 
the fact that E. H. Wilson, the promi- 
nent authority on Lilies in the United 
States at that time, had given the name 
princeps to a seedling of similar par- 
entage grown in a nursery in Massachu- 
setts it was said the Canadian hybrid 
should be given the same name. This 
was accepted as correct by Professor 
Crow, and Miss Preston too adopts it in 
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her book “Garden Lilies.” The name “G. 
C. Creelman” was given it by Professor 
Crow’s successor in honor of the president 
of the college at that time. There are but 
few dealers who list the true L. prineeps 
and we have never seen it listed under 
the name of sargale, the name it really 
should have had. 

Your statement that it has never been 
a successful variety may be true with 
regard to the seedling so named by Mr. 
Wilson for that Lily was never in com- 
merece and evidently disappeared, but 
it is far from the truth regarding the 
hybrid originated by Miss Preston. I 
erow over thirty varieties of Lilies but 
if I were limited to one only, it would 
be the one I would retain, simply be- 











revenue from 
than all other 


cause it brings in more 
the sale of its blooms 
varieties put together. The largest floral 
establishment on the continent has for 
years taken all the bloom of it I can grow 
for them at more than double the price 
usually paid for the bloom of regale. 
Your statement that when growing it 
is hardly distinguishable from regale is 
only partially true for the plants are 
somewhat similar in the early stages of 
growth, but when full grown and in 
bloom princeps is from one to two feet 
taller and the blooms are considerably 
larger than those of regale. They are 
similar in color on the inside of the 
blooms except that the anthers of regale 
are yellow while those of the prineeps 





Lilium x princeps George C. Creelman growing at Central Experimental Farm, 
Ottawa, Canada 
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are brown and the outer color of the 
blooms are also a brownish pink. An- 
other outstanding difference is that the 
princeps are from a week to ten days 
later to bloom and find a ready sale in 
the flower market when the regals are 
gone. 

Princeps might be described as a glor- 
ified regale when the true regals are out 
of date. 


H. L. Hurt, (Ontario) 


N Tue Fiower Grower for September 
| (p. 435) is a statement concerning the 
Lily George C. Creelman which I 
would like to challenge. 

In a general way Lilium sargale or 
princeps and Lilium G. C. Creelman are 
almost identical. Lilium sargale is the 
name applied to any seedling hybrids 
resulting from the cross pollenization of 
L. regale and L. sargentiae. This cross 
was first made at Ontario Agricultural 
College, Guelph, Ontario, by the late 
Professor J. W. Crow and Miss Isabella 
Preston. To this race of hybrids was 
given the name L. sargale. Later selec- 
tion picked out one superior type which 
was known as Lilium princeps var. Geo. 
C. Creelman. It would be too long a 
story to relate in detail all the vicissi- 
tudes of this Lily and one is almost safe 
in saying that it caused almost every- 
thing but bloodshed. Certainly there 
were hard feelings and deep animosities 
stirred up—but that is beside the point 
of this letter. 

Robert Patterson of Guelph has a large 
stock of George C. Creelman and each 
year ships many bulbs to England. I 
believe he also supplies John Scheepers 
and I know of no other source of supply. 
This last summer I visited Bob’s garden 
at blooming time and it was a sight to 
remember. No planting of regale could 
ever equal it. 

The Creelman Lily is later than regale 
and thus extends the lily season by at 
least two weeks. It starts into growth 
later and thus often misses that late frost 
that plays hob with its parent. It is 
prolific. Four years ago this fall I got 
one bulb of Creelman and this fall I 
had twenty-four bulbs one year or older, 
had also given one away and lost two 
in moving. This fall I pulled a couple 
of stalks to get some of the bulbils and 
I got sixteen so that I should have a 
row of forty, all sizes, next season and 
also the inerease on several stalks left 
undisturbed. With us it is a sturdier 
grower than regale and the individual 
bulbs are larger. We, in Canada, feel 
that it is a fitting memorial to my friend 
Crow and should insure him a permanent 
place in the horticultural hall of fame. 

There are undoubtedly many variations 
to be had and one should be sure to 
obtain the true Geo. C. Creelman. 

I was quite surprised to read recently 
in a catalogue of a well known Lily 
fancier, under the caption Geo. C. Creel- 
man, that what he offered was not the 
true stock but seedlings which he stated 
were practically identical. As one who 
has bloomed seedlings, and hopes to 
bloom many more, I may state I have 
never yet seen a seedling identical, but I 
have seen many which are quite worth 
while from a cultural standpoint. 
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From another source I obtained a few 
bulbs which I believe are also of the 
Patterson strain. The interesting thing 
about these is that one of them showed 
signs of developing the habit of bearing 
bulbils in the leaf axcils like sargentiae. 
I have saved these and will grow them 
on to see if the characteristic becomes 
fixed. 

Professor Crow did a great deal of 
work with Lilies using regale x sulphur- 
eum and regale x sargentiae and then 
again crossing the progeny. Unfortu- 
nately his untimely death halted this 
work before it was completed but there 
is, as a result of these secondary inter- 
crosses, the race of Crow Hybrids from 
which something very good may yet come. 
I was fortunate enough to secure some 
seed from crosses made during his last 
year of life and one has already bloomed 
twice. Buds seven inches long and bells 
of the same diameter. Truly a gigantic 
Lily. It gave me fine bloom this year 
but it is a slow propagator so far having 
given only two bulbils. Some others 
which have not bloomed yet have evi- 
dence of producing many bulbils all un- 
derground. 


H. Spencecey, M. D., (Ontario) 


| N the September issue Miss Belle Nei- 
berger asks for information on 
George C. Creelman Lily. I have one 
that came from Mr. Patterson of On- 
tario. I received my bulb April 15, 
1937. It measured three and one-half 
inches in diameter, a huge bulb. I 
planted it nine inches deep, gave it no 
fertilizer of any kind (they dislike ma- 
nure) and in July it had fourteen blooms, 
white with maroon stripes on outside. 
The stalk is now (September) more than 
one-half inch through. A friend has three 
bulbs (at three dollars each) and the third 
year she had fifty-one blooms on the 
three Lilies. I think it is the finest Lily 
of all, very different from regale. 


CuHarLoTre O’RovuKE, (Ontario) 


New Roses Registered 


HE American Rose Society’s registration 
committee has approved applications for 
registration of the following Roses. 


R. Marion Harron, Secretary 
Harrisburg, Penna. 


Dorothy McGredy. HT. Originated by 
Samuel McGredy & Son, Portadown, North- 
ern Ireland. Introduced by Jackson & 
Perkins Company, Newark, N. Y. Said to 
be a seedling of unknown parents. Flower 
is described as sunflower yellow shading off 
to crushed strawberry on the outside, inside 
intense vermillion with saffron yellow base. 
Of medium size, double, cupped form, bloom- 
ing several together on medium length stems 
and said to have moderate, sweet fragrance. 
Plant is described as vigorous with normal 
green foliage, resistant to disease, and 
blooming abundantly from May to Novem- 
ber. 


Snowbank. P. Originated by J. H. 
Nicolas, introduced by Jackson & Perkins 
Company, Newark, N. Y. Said to be a 
seedling of Mrs. Erskine Pembroke Thom x 
Gloria Mundi. Flower, is described as semi- 
double, of medium size, open form, and 
slightly fragrant. The color, snow white. 
Plant is said to be of moderate growth with 





normal green foliage and blooming from 
June to October. 


Raffel’s Pride. HT. Originated by Frank 
C. Raffel, Port Stockton, Calif. Said to be a 
seedling of Talisman. Flower is described 
as oriental red on inside of petals, gold 
splashed with red on outside, the red fading 
to pink and the gold to yellow with age. 
Flower is described as double, of medium 
size, open form, and of moderate fragrance, 
borne singly on long stems. Plant is said 
to be vigorous, with dark green foliage, 
blooming profusely from May to November. 


John Square. Everblooming Climber. 
Originated by John Square, Painesville, 
Ohio. Said to be a sport of Souvenir de 
Claudius Pernet, with very large, double 
flowers of cupped form and moderate 
fragrance. Color sunflower yellow, deeper 
near the base. Plant is described as making 
from 6 to 8 foot growth in one season, with 
dark green, disease resistant foliage, and 
said to bloom abundantly in June and 
October. It is claimed to be more hardy 
than most climbing roses. 


Mrs. Frank B. Stearns. HT. Originated 
by M. H. Horvath, Mentor, Ohio. Intro- 
duced by Melvin E. Wyant, Mentor, Ohio. 
Said to a seedling of Rosa setigera x Lady 
Alice Stanley. Flower is described as small, 
double, of open form, and with slight 
fragrance, blooming in clusters on normal 
stems. Color is light rose pink all over 
without shading. Plant is described as 23 
ft. tall, bushy, with normal green, disease 
resistant foliage, and blooming profusely 
and continuously from June to November. 


Dooryard Delight. HT. Originated by 
M. H. Horvath, Mentor, Ohio. Introduced 
by Melvin E. Wyant, Mentor, Ohio. Said 
to be a seedling of Rosa setigera x Lady 
Alice Stanley. Flower is described as shell 
pink inside, light rose pink on the reverse, 
with light yellow bases to the petals. Very 
double, small blooms, of open form and 
slight fragrance. Plant is described as 2 to 
24 feet tall, spreading out like a Pfitzer 
Juniper, with dark green disease resistant 
foliage and blooming freely from June to 
November. 


Climbing Night. CHT. Originated by 
John A. Armstrong, to be introduced by 
Armstrong Nurseries, Ontario, Calif. Said 
to be a sport of the Hybrid Tea Night, 
with maroon to black red flowers, large, 
double, and with moderate fragrance, bloom- 
ing singly on long stems. Plant is described 
as having canes 10 or 15 feet, and more, 
with dark green, medium sized foliage which 
mildews in California. Blooms freely and 
intermittently. Said to be perfectly hardy 
in California. 


Climbing Miss Rowena Thom. CHT. 
Originated by J. H. van Barneveld, Puente, 
Calif., and introduced by California Roses, 
Inc., Puente, Calif. Said to be a sport of 
Miss Rowena Thom. Flower is fiery rose 
and rosy mauve together with old gold, 
center washed with gold. Six inches or 
more in diameter, of full form, moderate 
fragrance, and blooming singly on long 
stems. Plant is described as very vigorous 
with light green, large, disease resistant 
foliage, and blooming profusely and con- 
tinuously. 


Red Better Times. HT. Originated by 
E. R. Asmus, Sr., Closter, N. J. Said to 
be a sport of Better Times, resembling 
Better Times, except that the color is 
bright clear red. The flower is large, 
double, with high centers, blooming singly 
on normal stems, and they have ‘slight 
fragrance. The plant under glass is described 
as 4 feet high with dark green, medium 
sized foliage. It is said to be a continuous 
bloomer, producing about the same number 
of blooms as Better Times. 
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Conducted by MARION P. THOMAS, (Utica, N. Y.) 


OTH the National Council and the 
B various State Federations give to 
~ their member clubs a great deal of 
valuable horticultural information but we 
do not mention any of it in this depart- 
ment as it is out of our province. Horti- 
cultural problems are well cared for in 
other parts of the magazine. However, the 
aid given in that line is one of the many 
reasons why every garden club should join 
the larger organizations rather than try- 
ing to “go it” alone. 

What this department is concerned with, 
is, all the activities of clubs that will help 
other clubs, everything that is done in a 
civic way as well as flower shows, espe- 
cially if some worthwhile new features are 
devel8ped, also programs that are “differ- 
ent.” There is a constant demand for new 
ideas in both programs and schedules. As 
newly organized clubs have to start at the 
beginning and work up, all program ma- 
terial is of value to send them. From a 
number of programs or year books they 
can make their own choice. 

Every garden club must, or at least 
should, be looking out beyond its own 
needs to civic needs. What is done in this 
way is valuable to tell others as an incen- 
tive and also as encouragement. For in- 
stance we want to work up sentiment for 
a municipal Rose garden. The difficulty 
is not so much arousing gardeners but con- 
vincing the _ political authorities and 
Chamber of Commerce of its value to the 
city financially as the expense will nearly 
always be the greatest drawback. If it 
can be proved that such gardens have been 
established in many, many cities and be- 
come drawing cards to attract tourists 
much opposition and indifference will be 
overcome. Let what you have accomplished 
in any form of civic work be made known. 

As soon as dates for flower shows are 
settled please send them on. Often some- 
one says, “I wish I had known when I was 
there as I could have seen that show.” Or 
perhaps there is to be a meeting of general 
interest. 

How wonderful it must be to hold the 
position of president of a state federation 
of garden clubs. Yes, it is a big job with 
heavy responsibilities, requiring a large 
share of one’s time and no small amount 
of money. There are various forms of ex- 
pense that any allowed state funds cannot 
cover. But for those who can meet these 
requirements the compensations are great. 

Mrs. Arthur E. Rapp, the president of 
Iowa tells of her trip to attend the con- 
ference of the National Council in Maine. 
“Four thousand miles is a long drive for 
a two day conference, but our lives have 
been enriched by a drive through the for- 
ests of New England at a time when they 
were most colorful and by three days of 
delightful companionship with folks from 
far and wide. As we drove across Illinois 
and Indiana we began to notice the almost 
general use of flowers around homes in the 
smaller towns and upon the farm lands. 
Petunias, Marigolds and Zinnias were 
along the roadsides and while farming 
practices were somewhat different from 
those in Iowa it was evident that more 
consideration was being given to neatness 
and appearance in these older farming 
states. In New York, along Lake Erie 
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and again in New Hampshire we drove for 
miles and miles through the orchards and 
vineyards bearing a bumper crop just wait- 
ing to be harvested. 

“It would be hard for anyone who has 
never seen lands such as those of the New 
England states to realize their great beauty 
during early autumn when Maple, Birch 
and Beech vie with each other in the most 
brilliant and the most modest color in 
contrast to the somber greens of the 
Spruce and Fir and the blues of lake and 
stream. As such a large percentage of the 
land is in forests they seem to stretch on 
interminably, while along the narrow 
roads, the big white houses succeed each 
other with a regularity that gives the ap- 
pearance of careful planning. All roads have 
an end, and so finally we left the moun- 
tains and went down to the sea, where the 
fog met us and the drab salt marches were 
in sad contrast to the clear skies and crisp 
air of the mountains. The three days at 
Camden were God given, being as _ bril- 
liantly clear as a New England sky can be 
and so we know that Providence is more 
than the name of a New England city. 


“It is not in the actual proceedings of 
any meeting, as recorded by the secretary, 
that the value lies. It is in the contacts 
that are established, the suggestions that 
fall upon fertile soil, the elaboration of an 
idea, the definite information that comes 
at the breakfast table, a luncheon discus- 
sion or a sight seeing drive. 

“While driving through Vermont and 
New Hampshire I could not help but learn 
the lesson that their woodlands were pro- 
claiming, for much of the beauty and use- 
fulness of these forests is that they are 
succession forests in which the lordly 
White Pine has been followed by Birch, 
Beech and Spruce, sheltering meanwhile 
the slower growing Pines and hardwoods 
that are again towering above their neigh- 
bors as the softer pulp wood is taken out. 
So it is in all organized effort. If there 
is to be permanency there should always 
be a succession of leaders and workers 
that fill in the voids as the more dominant 
leaders step aside. Iowa needs trees be- 
cause we forgot to provide for the future, 
but I hope our federation will never lack 
good leadership nor policies that will in- 
sure its permanency.” 

The value of these conferences to the 
home folks is in the inspiration caught by 
the favored ones and taken back to the 
individual clubs. Also there must be a 
wealth of information gleaned from the 
state presidents coming from all sections 
of the country. What a pity that any gar- 
den clubs deprive themselves of contact 
with the state and national organizations 
even if the contact can be made only 
through reports in newsletters and annual 
year books. 


What Became of the Billboards? 


BOUT the time that Mrs. Rapp was 

motoring through the northern New 
England states, another gardener and her 
husband were crossing Massachusetts on 
their way to Cape Cod, to study Cape Cod 
cottages to be reproduced in a development 
in Central New York. As they drove along 


through the state, it gradually dawned on 
them that something was different, some- 
thing was happily missed. Finally came 
the query from Mrs. Garden Club Member, 
“Do you notice a difference here?” An af- 
firmative answer brought the next query, 
“What is it?” Then a light dawned on 
their consciousness, “I know, there are no 
billboards.” Yes, that was it, they were 
enjoying the beauty of their trip unob- 
structed by billboards.. Later they learned 
that it was the state Federation of Gar- 
den Clubs that started a crusade against 
these blots on the fair landscape. To ac- 
complish their object took time and effort 
but the result repays any amount of both. 

Adjoining states must in _ self-defence 
take up the fight, as the advertisers of 
Massachusetts, not allowed to spoil their 
own state, are advertising across state 
lines. Eastern New York is filled with 
Massachusetts signs, but it is New York’s 
own fault. 

All state federations are thinking along 
the same lines and many are making it a 
financial issue. “We must get rid of bill- 
boards if we are to encourage tourists to 
come to our state.” So says Maine and 
most of the southern and western states. 
With the advent of the automobile in 
nearly every home, travel has increased 
enormously. Vacationing is almost a 
mania. Beauty is what attracts a consid- 
erable portion of the tourists. Even those 
who do not care, will usually follow on, 
because it is the thing to do. Imagine, on 
returning from Florida, having to acknowl- 
edge Charleston was passed through with- 
out a visit to, at least one of the three 
notable gardens just outside that city. 
There are state taxes on all gardens that 
charge admission of ome or two dollars 
and in some places there is also a city tax, 
or is it a federal one? At any rate the 
large gardens are a source of income. 

Billboards must go and highways must 
be beautified, gardens and parks must be 
offered to draw the touring crowds. Those 
who object to state money being used for 
beautification are ignorant of the financial 
value of such work. 


Works of Art? 


HILE we are on the subject of bill- 

boards, which is a very vital one in 
every state federation of garden clubs, here 
is a bit of news from the Middle-West. 
What do you think of this statement that 
is said to come from The Outdoor Adver- 
tising Association? The poster makers 
who suggested the arts and facts that lift 
us out of the common place in our machine 
driven lives, these artists are angels in dis- 
guise. They have found the secret of the 
fine arts, that spirit of inspiration glorify- 
ing the common place. Certainly few 
journeys through the United States offer 
so much diversity or grandeur that the 
traveler’s eye does not rest with relief 
upon some work of art after the Unutter- 
able Boredom of Nature. 

Does it seem possible any one could 
write such outrageous trash? Money is 
certainly powerful but, garden clubs, are 
you going to do nothing about such propa- 
ganda? Ask the women of Hawaii how 
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Your garden can be filled with masses of 
dazzling red flowers from July until frost, 
with this amazing new Dazzler Hardy Carnation 


—the largest flowering, heaviest blooming, most 
gorgeous red of all carnations! Grows bushel-size 
first year, stems up to 20’ tall, 40 to 50 blooms at one 
time —each flower 2 inches across —clove-scented — 
the most remarkable carnation creation of all time! 
Write to Kellogg’s for full details Today! 


2 NEW GARDEN BEAUTY BOOK 
/ Send for your FREE 

Ree! copy of thenewcolor- 
ful 96-page Kellogg 

Garden Beauty Book, packed 
with interesting novelties, all your old 
garden favorites and hundreds of bar- 


gains. Avoid disappointment, write for 
your free copy at once! 


wont R.M. KELLOGG COMPANY 
ie > agen BMT Box 2538 Three Rivers, Mich. 


KELLOGG’S & QUALITY 
DAHLIAS—GLADIOLUS 


Finest 
















varieties, accurately described 


in our big new catalog Prices low, 


best stock your copy today. 


Send for 
640 Woodmont Ave. 


CARL. SALBACH Berkeley, Calif. 
“HOW DOES YOUR GARDEN GROW?” 


“Nicely, thank you, for I rely on the Garden- 








ers’ Chronicle to provide me _ with practical 
information on all my garden problems.” 
Gardening is the sole interest of the Garden 
ers’ Chronicle. Published monthly, it is official 
organ of the Nat. Assn. of Gardeners and the 
American Rock Garden Soc., a fact which 
guarantees a high editorial standard. 


Trial Subscription—7 months for $1.00 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
1270-B Sixth Avenue New York City 








fam nation’s favorite flower 
m— Yellow, Crimson, 
Pink, Blue, White— 
10c-pkt. of each, 
5 for just 
dime today! 
Seed Book 
free—tested, guaranteed seeds for 
prize vegetables and flowers—all the 
best kinds for table and market, at 
low prices, 


















Vapan Se a7 
OR gy / 600K 
WM. HENRY MAULE = ~/fREE 
422 Maule Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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they succeeded in having these “works of 
art” dispensed with. While you are ask- 
ing, go a step farther and inquire of any 
section that has eliminated advertising 
eye-sores if its people and the traveling 
public are being overcome by the “Unut- 
terable Boredom of Nature.” That cer- 
tainly is a new argument for despoiling 
our roads. 

Theodore Roosevelt said: “Here’s your 
country. Do not let anyone take it or its 
glory away from you. Do not let selfish 
men or greedy interests skin your country 
of its riches or its romance. The world 
and the future and your very children 
shall judge you according as you deal with 
this sacred trust.” 


Beauty for All 


UT in Kansas they have as a slogan 

“Beauty for all and all for Beauty.” 
It is largely through the garden clubs and 
the influence of members’ gardens that 
heauty will be achieved. Others will catch 
the inspiration and follow, but it is the 
garden clubs that must lead the way. In 
fact creating beauty is the only legitimate 
reason for their existence. 

Here is what one Kansas club of only 
twenty-seven women has accomplished in 
five years. It should be an encouragement 
to other small clubs. The Bucklin Club 
secured five vacant lots and have converted 
them into a garden. In one section they 
have made a large rock garden which also 
boasts a small pool. Many varieties of iris 
have been planted on another slope. What 
a lot of work twenty-seven women can do 
when, motivated by a vision of beauty, they 
work together to create the beauty of which 
they have dreamed. 


Virginia is Awake! 


HERE probably is not a better month 

during the year to stress this subject, 
and at the risk of being tiresome we add 
what Virginia is doing to attract travelers 
to her fair land. 

Mrs. T. Allen Kirk is the president of 
the Virginia Federation of Garden Clubs. 
She says they have joined forces with the 
Virginia Federation of Home Demonstration 
Clubs, Garden Club of Virginia, the Vir- 
ginia Federation of Women’s Clubs and the 
Virginia Council for the Protection of Road- 
side Beauty, forming an organization called 
the Associated Clubs of Virginia, the mem- 
bership of which numbers forty thousand 
strong. The sole object of this united front 
is Roadside Development and Beautification. 
The first step toward practical systematic 
work has been a survey of billboards and 
service stations along the main highways 
for about 6,000 miles. One reason for this 
survey is the hope of cooperation from 
separate clubs that are working on local 
projects. Better planning will result, from 
conferring with the State Highway Com- 
mission and where possible the state will 
furnish labor. 

What is done in Virginia can be done in 
every other state. Also what Mrs. Kirk 
says of her own state can be repeated by 
loyal citizens of other states. “The scenery 
of Virginia is unsurpassed. Let us do what 
we can to beautify unsightly spots and to 
protect the native plant material along the 
road and make our highways safe for the 
traveling public.” 


A Tribute 


ROM Lincoln, Nebraska, comes a book 
bearing the title Emma A. Gillen. It is 
an attempt on the part of a son’s wife to 
pay tribute to the memory of an ideal 





“ 


mother-in-law: A woman who had inherited 


a love of gardening from her German 
parentage. Coming to America at the age 


of three, the rest of her life was spent in 
Indiana and Nebraska where gardening and 
creating beauty seem to have been some- 
thing more than just hobbies. Illustrations 
of flower arrangements that won exhibition 
prizes show her ability in that line. There 
are also photos of bits of her garden. 
About two-thirds of the book is devoted 
to “Notes of My Garden,” a diary from 
1925 through 1933. To others than friends, 
besides the inspiration of such a life, the 
greatest value of the book might be found 
in the section under “Some Experiences and 


Results Mrs. Gillen Found in Her Plant- 
ing.” 
Maine 


HE Longfellow Garden Club of Portland 

is sponsoring a lecture “Peace in a 
Garden” by Mrs. Preston Rice of Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, on February 17, 1938. 











Frank B. 


New Mrs. 


Rose, 
Stearns 


the chairman of the recent 
Council of State Garden Clubs meeting in Cleve- 
land, by 600 delegates representing 15,000 garden 
clubs. Originated by M. H. Horvath, Mentor, Ohio. 
Dawn pink with cactus-shaped blooms, fragrant. 
Grows about two feet high and broadens out at the 
top, similar to a Pfitzer Juniper. Introduced by 
Melvin E. Wyant, Mentor 


dooryard 


Named for National 


Truth, like roses, often blossoms upon a 
thorny stem.—Hafiz 


To the Editor of The Flower Grower: 


At a meeting of the Executive Board of 
the Garden Club of Ohio, held at The Halle 
Brothers Company, in Cleveland, December 
eighth, in conjunction with the regular Gar- 
den Club of Ohio monthly meeting, which 
was attended by several hundred representa- 
tives from all over the state, we questioned 
why you ever published an article without 
a signature, unless it is an editorial. We 
try each year to make this meeting most 
instructive in the use of conservation of 
Christmas greens. 

As you no doubt know the Garden Club 
of Ohio is not simply a Horticultural Soci- 
ety but a federated organization of State 
Garden Clubs, but we do boast of a column 
in our State magazine,—“Garden Greet- 
ings,” which is written by one of the best 
horticulturists in the country, and flatter 
ourselves that we are each month passing 
on to our members through the reading of 
this magazine important horticultural edu- 
cation. 

(Continued on page 96) 
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Plants for Sub-Zero Climate 


Would the Michaelmus Daisy stand win- 
ters where the temperature drops to 40° 
below zero at times? We have early fall 
frosts but not severe until about October 
15th. I would be very much interested in 
articles on perennials that would stand 
these cold winters—-H. H. NICHOLS, 
(Canada) 


What to Do With the Crinum 


Will E. K. Gray who wrote about the 
Crinum in the December issue of THE 
FLOWER GROWER please tell about the care 
of the plant in this locality (Iowa)? Have 
had one for about seven years and it has 
never bloomed but the first year. Bought 
the bulb from an Ohio firm in the spring 
and planted it in the garden. It bloomed 
late that fall. Would like to know the 
depth to plant; should it be kept growing 
all the time; should it be planted in gar- 
den or left in pot in summer, etc. Mine has 
made three new bulbs, has long strap leaves 
and pink stripes down the petals of flowers. 
The bulb is quite large, about six inches at 
base with a long neck.—(Mrs.) A. D. 
GRAVES, (Iowa) 


Sassafras Shoots and Orchids 


Will you please advise me, if you can, 
where I may purchase Sassafras shoots, or 
seeds or cuttings or whatever it takes to 
make a tree; also orchids.—(Mrs.) RoBerr 
C. Foutston, (Kans.) 


—Sassafras is not easy to transplant in 
large sized trees or even in ordinary sized 
ones, but it can easily be handled through 
transplanting suckers or by seeds. I think 
your best plan would be to go to your local 
nursery. The plant makes a long tap root, 
therefore is not easily transplanted in large 


sizes. For orchids you are referred to G. E. 
Baldwin, Mamaroneck, N. Y.; Lager & 


Hurrel, Summit, N. J.; and Joseph Manda, 
West Orange, N. J.—Ebiror. 


Correct Name for “Monkey-Plant” 


Can anyone tell me the name of a plant 
that is like the St. Bernard’s Lily with the 
exception that instead of having leaves 
banded with white they are solid green? 
It has pale lavender blossoms on its slender 
stems. We around here call it the Monkey 
plant—(Mrs.) H. V. SwisHer, ( Mich.) 


-Your question on the identity of the 
plant raises two or three problems. What 
is commonly called St. Bernard’s Lily has 
entirely green narrow leaves with small 
White flowers clustered one inch across, the 
proper name being Anthericum liliago. The 
Species with variegated leaves is Antheri- 
cum bicheti which seems to be the one that 
you have. These so called “popular” names 
of plants are likely to be somewhat mis- 
le:ding at various times.—Ebrror. 


Anemone Japonica Fails 


_ U had eight plants of the Anemone japon- 
le: varieties of September Charm, Queen 
irlotte, and Whirlwind, planted last 
s}ring. All were growing nicely and full 
0’ buds, when about the first week in 


_ 
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September two of the plants looked a little 
wilted at the top, and the edges of some 
leaves scorched or withered. I watered 
them, although we had been having plenty 
of rain and the cause was not lack of 
moisture; but in a few days all the leaves 
had dried up and had assumed a charred 
appearance. The plants now look as though 
they were dead, although I am hoping this 
is not the case. The buds on most of the 
other plants appear to be drying up also. 
The plants are in full sun as several trees 
were cut down last spring after they had 
been planted. I will appreciate any help 
ful advice given.—ELIZABETH STARK, (IIl.) 


—Your trouble is due to the fact that the 
plants are being grown in the sun rather 
than in shade.—MARGARET CRUISE, (Calif.) 


Pot for Oleander 


I have a rather large Oleander and would 
like to know how big a pot it should have. 
I now have it planted in a lard tub 13 inches 
by 16 inches and 13 inches high. My plant 
is ten years old and about six feet tall. It 
has been doing fine. I keep it outdoors in 
summer and keep it growing all winter by 
giving plenty of water.—S. A. LINnpQuUuIST, 
( Minn.) 


—You should keep your Oleander in as 
small a pot or tub as possible. That is the 
secret of getting it to flower freely. As long 
as it is doing well why bother about shift- 
ing it? You can feed it by liquid manure 
or by a solution of one of the commercial 
prepared plant foods. When it seems to be 
bursting out of its container, make another 
one just a little bit larger, filling in around 
the extra space with good garden soil 
tamped down firmly with a stick when you 
transplant.—EbITor. 


Golden Climber Rose Won’t Bloom 


Can some reader tell me why my Golden 
Climber will not bloom? It grows well, 
green always, not mildewed, and is three 
vears old.—(Mrs.) Jutta Hraswna. (II11.) 


—Your experience with the Golden 
Climber Rose is the experience of hundreds 
of others. In the east it flowered magnifi- 
cently this year, in very many places. 
Plants that have been growing three or four 
years without bloom produced an abundance 
of flowers this season. Some varieties are 
very local in their behavior and as to 
whether a given Rose will do in a given 
location, only experience can tell. The 
Golden Climber seems to flower easily and 
constantly in Rhode Island.—EpIror. 


Cultural Facts on Agapanthus 


I would like some information as te the 
care of the plant named Agapanthus, Blue 
Lily of the Nile. I bought two jars of it 
which had been blooming right along until 
I got them. I think they are pot-bound 
and need transplanting. Have divided one 
of the jars using leaf mold, sand and gar- 
den soil.—ALONZO HYBBARB, (Wisc.) 


—Agapanthus is not a difficult plant to 
grow and in fact it responds better when 
it is pot-bound and does best when it is not 
shifted. It responds to feeding with liquid 
manure.—EDITOR. 











FLYING CLOUD 


Gladiolus Aristocrats 


All the best new varieties,—many of them are 
very fine——as well as the best of the older 
varieties are fully described in our new illus- 


trated catalogue at prices that may surprise 
you. Here you will also find our new 1938 
introductions, 
CAPEHART HONEYMOON 
THISTLE DEW WAMPUM 


and last year’s introductions, 
SURFSIDE and BUFFETTE 


which have had much favorable comment. 
Watch for these new ones:— 


BLACK OPAL MISS NEW 

ARETHUSA ZEALAND 

DA CAPO TAKINA 

TASMAN 

Ho age | GEHEIMRAT DUISBERG 
BETHLEHEM BLUE BEAUTY 


A post card will bring you our new catalogue. 


FLYING CLOUD FARMS, INC. 
BANCROFT WINSOR 


Acushnet New Bedford, Mass. 








DAHLIA SEED 
GROW YOUR OWN WINNERS 


Sun ripened in California from outstanding exhibi- 
tion varieties. 


$2.00 per 100 seeds from general collection. 
JAMES W. McCARTNEY 


1908 Browning Boulevard, Los Angeles, Cal. 


SAVE TIME-LABOR 


By Proper Soil Care 
This new 92 page book ‘‘Treasure 
Hunting With Gardex’’ with 75 
illus. gives the latest information 
on modern soil care every success- 
ful grower of plants wants. Send 
25e in ooin today. 


GARDEX, INC.,’ Michigan’City, Ind. 























LILIES 


The Siberian Water Lily is 
much like our finest native 
white water lily, except that 
it is smaller; can be grown indoors in a vase or fish bowl 
Flowers 14% to 2% in. across; plants bloom continuously; 
blossoms last 3 to 4 days. Perfectly hardy andsome 
water lily for the outdoor pool or a wonderful house plant 
Grows from seed. Package, 2Se postpaid. Catalog Free 


BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO. 


329 W. A., Galesburg, Michigan 








. 
New Shasta Daisy—Supreme 
The tops among all daisies because of immense 
size, free flowering qualities, length of stem, 
clearness of color and absolute hardiness. Strong 
field plants 
3 for $1.00 10 for $3.00 Postpaid 


for copy of hundred other bargains in spring list 
vf Phlox, Lilies, Hemerocallis, Perennials. 


THE LEHMAN GARDENS, Faribault, Minnesota 


A COMPLETE FLOWER 
GARDEN .. . for 50c 


12 seed packs of most popular 
Annuals 50c. 


Write 





10 seed packs of most popular 
Perennials $1. 


(includes seeds of our famous Del- 
phinium strain) 


FREE with each order val- 
uable Brooklyn Botanical 
Garden Bulletin ‘‘How to 
Sow and Handle Annuals 
and Perennials from Seeds.’’ 
AND our handsome Annual 

with natural color plates, 





illustrated 


Catalog 1 
describing many Novelties in Seeds, Plants and 
Bulbs. 

Our Specialties: Delphiniums, Iris and Bulbs 


PUDOR’S, INC. Puyallup, Wash. 


15 years in business 
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AMERICA’S 
Most. Helpful 


(Tol me l=lae =10h0) 45 
Yours For ONLY JOC 


KRIDER'S GARDEN BOOK 





We have spent 


$2,000 to make 
this helpful garden 
book available to 
the garden lovers 
of America. 


Tells you HOW, WHEN, WHERE 
and WHAT to plant. Sixty-four 
Complete listing of all shrubs, trees, 
height, 
bloom, etc., with full planting instructions. Tells how to ar- 
range plantings. One of the most helpful and complete booklets 
ever published. Mailed for only 10c to cover postage, handling 


‘GLORIES OF THE GARDEN’ epee 
For Spring, 1938 
Sixty-four pages---|; 
thirty-two in full nat- 
ural colors. Shows all 
the new plants for your 
gardens, as well as old} 
favorites. Do not buy 
your spring plantings 
until you have this book 
---it’s FREE for the ask- 


pages of garden views. 
bulbs, evergreens and perennials giving 


season of 


























ing. Send us your name and address today. 


KRIDE 


NURSERIES 


INCORPORATED 


Bx:12 Middlebury,Ind. 








AN UNUSUAL LIST 


UNUSUAL PERENNIALS 
of TERRESTRIAL ORCHIDS 
NATIVE VIOLETS 
PARAMOUNT GARDENS 
PLAINFIELD - - - NEW JERSEY 


FLOWER SEEDS 


Newest Varieties and 











High Class Specialties 


Send for Catalogue 





HARRIET McGREGOR 

1923 East High Street, Springfield, Ohio 

4 y 7 
NEW RANUNCULUS 
Extra large double flowers, gorgeous new $ 
colors. Plant a few this spring. They 
will be the pride of your garden. 650 
Large Number 1 Bulbs. Postpaid in U. S. A. 
Send for New, Free Fuchsia and Begonia 
Catalog. 

H. L. BAAKE & SON 

2616 Sawtelle Blvd., West Los Angeles, Calif. 








501 ) DIFFERENT FLOWER 
SEEDS DESCRIBED 


The most complete CATALOGUE ever 
published, it includes many rare and un- 
common seeds, Choice Delphiniums, 
Lupines, Liliums, Primulas, Shrubs, 
Herbaceous and Alpine Plants in great 
variety. 

176 Pages crammed with information, 24 
Pages Coloured I\\ustrations. 

Free on application 


THOMPSON & MORGAN 
IPSWICH - - - - ENGLAND 
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You Can Control Gladiolus Thrip 
Answering Dell Winters, (Wisc.) 


You must have overlooked some little 
detail in handling. If you follow these 
directions I guarantee you will have no 
further bother with thrips. (I have used 
this plan for years, treating many thou- 
sand bulbs each year with perfect results.) 
In early winter, as soon as the bulbs are 
dry, take off the old bulbs and bulblets 
and the roots and then remove all husks 
from the new bulb, leaving it perfectly 
bare; place the cleaned bulbs in good paper 
sacks, add a tablespoonful of naphthaline 
flakes to each gallon of bulbs, tie the sack 
tightly and store in a cool basement until 
ready to plant out next spring—FRANK B. 
HEADLEY, Pataskala Nursery and Floral Co., 
(Ohio) 


—I would like to pass on to you the 
method of treatment with Cyanogas which 
has been quite the thing. Gladiolus corms 
should be fumigated with a dosage of 2% 
ounces of cyanogas per 1,000 cubic feet, 
with an exposure of 3 to 4 hours. This 
dosage will kill all stages of thrip which 
are present at the time of fumigation ex- 
cept the eggs. Since the eggs are embedded 
in the corms it is necessary to repeat the 
treatment ten days later if the corms 
are stored in a temperature of 70° Fahren- 
heit, and fifteen days later if stored at 60° 
Fahrenheit. If the corms are stored at a 
temperature of 50° Fahrenheit or below a 
second fumigation is seldom necessary; the 
temperature should, however, be raised to 
60° Fahrenheit or above during the fumi- 
gation to insure a good kill. Heavier 
dosages than above may be used without 
injury to the corms, but no better kill will 
be secured. Only by killing the insects as 
they hatch out can this pest be brought 
under control.—J. T. Boong, (N. Y.) 


—There is no reason why you cannot 
control thrips the same as thousands of 
other commercial growers and Gladiolus 
fans have done. I ought to know because 
I have succeeded myself under adverse con- 
ditions, and have had many, many letters 
from others who have done the same. 
Growers are succeeding even in southern 
California and in Florida, where it is much 
more difficult to control thrips on account 
of their living over winter in the ground, 
—the thrips, not the growers,—whereas in 
Wisconsin thrips usually, if not always, 
perish outdoors in the winter. I don’t 
doubt that you believe that you used the 
recommended treatment and followed direc- 
tions carefully, but it would seem that 
something wasn’t done just right. Dr. 
Floyd Bralliar, Dean of the Nashville Agri- 
cultural Normal Institute, under date of 
September 29, 1937, wrote, “It is now time 
that I should report the results we had 
with Rototox. First, I used it on about ten 
thousand Gladiolus as a means of getting 
rid of thrip. It proves very successful in 
this. In fact, I will consider it the equal 
if not the superior of any other treatment 
we have ever used for that purpose.”— 


J. D. Lone, (Colo.) 


—Surely Gladiolus thrip can be con- 
trolled. It is often encouraged by too warm 
storage. Keep the corms as cool as possible 
and then as a preventative against further 
attacks in the open, I have found that 
spraying with Volck is highly efficient.— 
7. &, Ge =) 


Black Calla 


Answering Mrs. C. H. Mikelson, 
November 


(Calif. ) 


The term Black Calla is evidently wrongly 
used in this case because under California 





conditions the common name of Black Calla 
should be applied to Arum palaestinum 
which was introduced into California from 
Palestine by way of England as early as 
1880. Many gardens are growing this Black 
Calla which does not develop the strong 
offensive odor of many other kinds of 
Arums. Your description indicating that 
the leaves are very cut, would indicate one 
of two other species which are sometimes 
seen in California, although there is still 
the possibility that Amorphophallus may 
be involved. Helicodiceros muscivorus often 
sold under the name Arum crinitum is oc- 
casionally presented for identification. The 
leaves are palmately or pedately cut and 
the flowers are distinctly covered with hairs 
on the spadix. The odor is terrific and has 
given rise to the name, Dead Horse Lily. 
L. H. Bailey in his “Cyclopedia” points 
out that the man drawing this flower wrote 
in the margin of the drawing another com- 
mon name, “Air ’em.” The other plant be- 
longing to the Arum family which is occa- 
sionally grown in California gardens is 
Dracunculus vulgaris. The leaf is quite dif- 
ferent from that on the species mentioned 
just above. In glancing at the leaf it is 
somewhat crescent shaped with finger-like 
lobes projecting. This will give you some 
idea of the difference between these two 
species and also brings out the fact that 
the Black Calla is ordinarily applied to still 
a different species than the one about which 
you inquired.—H. M. BUTTERFIELD, (Special- 
ist in Agricultural Extension, Univ. of 


Calif., Calif. ) 


Calla Begonias 
Edna G. Hallowell, 


November 


Answering (ind. ) 


I have been growing Calla Begonias for 
quite a number of years. A florist told 
me he could not handle them for they will 
not stand dampness. The white leaf looks 
like a Calla-lily, hence the name I sup- 
pose. They make a very nice plant in the 
house when properly handled. Have to be 
very careful not to wet the leaves when 
watering them. Would be glad to sell some 
if you are interested—(Mrs.) ArrHur L. 
PowELL, R. D., Athens, N. Y. 


—Burr’s Nurseries, Freeport, Maine, have 
these plants for sale. He usually has some 
on hand. Sometimes they are good and 
sometimes they are only fair. From per- 
sonal experience with these plants I know 
they always do better where the air is dry. 
In such an atmosphere no water collects on 
the leaves—RoBerT MILLER, ( Penna.) 


—Mrs. Mabel Ellis, R. F. D., Whitehall, 
New York, has wonderful specimens of 
Calla Begonia.—(Mrs.) W. R. Foore, (Vt.) 


—The McGregor Bros. Co., Springfield, 
Ohio, list Calla Begonias. They list a big 
assortment of Begonias. Calla Begonias 
are very hard to grow. So far I haven't 
been able to grow one.—(Mrs.) W. L. 
McLavucuHuiin, (N. Y.) 


—In my collection of over five hundred 
house plants there are a number of Calla 


Begonias.— (Mrs. ) WINORRA SHATNEY, 
(Greensboro Bend, Vt.) 

Flowers on Gerbera 
Answering ©. W.  Forber, (Penna.) 


September 


Gerbera will not bloom if the crown above 
the roots is underground. Keep this un- 
covered and you will have flowers even if 
the leaves are killed to the ground.—( Mrs.) 
Rosert D. JOHNSTON, (Ala.) 
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Pat. Reg. 


Here’s one of Way- 
side’s__ field-grown 
Nepeta Mussini 
plants. Note the 
compact mass of 
roots and rootlets 
it has. Such plants « 
when planted in 
your garden, take 
right hold of the 
soil, growing quick- 
ly and give you 
rewarding blooms 
the first year. 





Some Sound dinme 
on Plant Buying 


You can buy anywheres | pedigreed seeds and ex- 


the cheap plants that pertly selected stock 
have been grown in a plants. 

crowded mass, and have There’s an old adage 
scant roots torn by sep- that applies. It is “that 
arating them. Or you you can’t make a silk 


can buy Wayside’s field- 
grown ones, with every 
plant having strong, well 
developed, unbroken roots. 


purse from a sow’s ear.” 


So bear in mind that we 
sell you only _ sturdy, 
strong - rooted pedigreed 
plants. All of them fresh- 
ly dug to fill your order. 
None of them are taken 


You can buy the cheap 
plants raised from indif- 


ferent stock. Or you can 


pay a few cents more for from storage bins. They 
Wayside’s expertly  se- are quality plants from 
lected pedigreed ones, the finest parent stock, 


every plant of which has 
had from one to three 
years growth in the open. 
Plants grown only from 


and are worth decidedly 
more than. the indifferent, 
poor quality, lew cost, so- 
called bargain kind. 





P ‘ 
4 of Our 50 New Things 
1. Giant Columbine 3. New Yellow Day Lily 
Extra large, long spurred Hemerocallis Hyperion. Lovely 
flowers. Rich in colors. Ro- citron-yellow flowers borne 
bust in growth. Six for $2.00. on 40-inch stems. Blooms 
abundantly in July and 


August. Each $1.00. 


2. New Hardy Fuchsia 4. 


Blooms profusely all Summer 
and Fall. Ruby-red flowers. 
Thrives in sun or_ shade. 
Three for $1.50. 


Two New Catalo gs 


Two Catalogs unequalled in America, in number 
of both new and fine old things. Many 
pages of photographs faithful in color, 
that truly reflect Wayside’s qual- 
ity plants and Sutton’s un- 

surpassed seeds. Send 
for these Catalogs. 


New Phlox Augusta 


Fade-proof, sparkling Ameri- 
can Beauty red flowers. Per- 
sistent bloomer. Grows 2% 
feet. Three for $1.50. 










70 Mentor Ave. 
MENTOR, OHIO 














The Most Complete Guide 
To Modern Gardening That 
Has Yet Been Produced 


GARDENING 


A COMPLETE GUIDE‘ TO 
GARDEN MAKING including 


FLOWERS AND LAWNS, TREES AND 
SHRUBS, FRUITS AND VEGETABLES, 
PLANTS IN THE HOME AND GREEN- 


HOUSE 
by Montague Free 
Horticulturist, Brooklyn Botanic Garden 


Graduate of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew 


This new volume is the outcome of many requests for a garden- 
ing book which is comprehensive yet not too long; one which 
will meet the needs of the average gardener; one which can be 
easily understood by the novice yet contains the material useful 
to the advanced gardener. 


“If no other book on gardening could be had, this one would 
answer what most gardeners need to know. A storehouse of 
riches for the money!""—Garden Club Exchange, Better Homes 
and Gardens. 


“By all odds the best and most complete book on every kind 
ot garden-making. Invaluable as a reference volume, and fas- 
cinating reading for anyone interested in the subject.”—Ameri- 
can Mercury. 


550 pages, profusely illustrated, $3.50 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 
383 Madison Avenue New York 












Get ready now for 
a colorful summer 


MODERN DAHLIAS 
By J. Louis Roberts 
Edited by Leonard Barron 


The purpose of this book is 
to interpret step by step the 
problems of the dahlia gar- 
dener. Mr. Roberts has been 
growing dahlias for over 
twenty-five years and has 
written a modern manual for 
the home gardener that will 
ae answer all questions pertain- 
ts : ‘ ing to dahlia growing from 
THE ROSE MANUAL his point of view. Illustrated, 
by Natalie Harlan Davis. a 
(Revised Edition) Price, $2.00 ? 
By Dr. J. H. Nicolas a 


author of A ROSE ODYSSEY 7 
and A YEAR IN THE ROSE 
GARDEN 
This comprehensive and practical Ps 
encyclopaedic work of the Rose 





has been revised to include in- Fa 


formation on the new group of 
roses known as FLORIBUNDA 
and the list of varieties available 
to home gardeners. All lists of 
varieties have been brought up 


to date. Illustrated with the 
Gravereaux color charts. 
photographs and _ line 4 
drawings. Price, $2.50 4 

4 
Write for our attractive 7 
Garden Catalogue. It will 4 


acquaint you with our 


complete list of. use- 
attractive 7 


ful and aides 

oo ok .. on all 

phases of gar- 

dening. , Address 
7 Ctiliy .. 


C) Remittance enclosed 


y, Doubleday Doran 
Outdoor Books 
4 Garden City, New York 


Ps OC Please send Garden Books Catalogue. 


Please send me the books I have 
checked below: 
--MODERN DAHLIAS............ $2.00 
> EE MONI, 0 nnns0cese0se $2.50 


O Send C. O. D. 
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Gil A New, Revised | 


Catalog of Roses, ||| 

Hardy Perennials ||| 

and Evergreens | 

| 

presenting a great group of new Rose in- | 

troductions and novelties; new Hybrid 

Teas an@ older H.T.'s revived for their 
fragrance, color and sturdiness; Climbing 
H.T.'s and Hardy Climbers, Single Roses, 

Hybrid Perpetuals, Bourbons, Noisettes, 


Austrian Briars, Rugosas, Moss and Cab- | 
bage Roses. | 


Perennials, Evergreens, Shrubs 


Recent introductions in Hardy Plants for bor- 
ders, beds, and rock-gardens. Evergreens for 
landscapes and hedges, and Flowering Shrubs 
are also included. All are grown in our nursery 
of nearly a fhousand acres. 


Send for this New Catalog 
it will be mailed free on request to points 


east of the Mississippi River (if west or in 
Canada send 50 cts.). 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 
Rutherford 25 New Jersey 























RAISE BETTER DELPHINIUMS 


We guarantee that seeds from our selected strains of 
double hybrid delphs, (perennial) will bloom by Sept. Ist, 
if planted by March {5th. Hardy everywhere—every color 
—double blooms. Seeds 50c per pkt; 3 pkts for $1. Giant 
white and rose mixed, $1 per pkt. Blooming size plants, 
15e each; small clumps 25c each (25% off on 50-100 lots). 
Specimen plants $1. Seeds and plants positively guaranteed. 
Send for free folder or send 25c cash for folder and 30 
seeds of rose and white mixed. 


Delphinium Experimental Gardens, 


A LITTLE BOOK ABOUT ROSES 
MORE THAN A CATALOG 


Written by men who have spent 
their lives with Roses too. Shows 
in glowing, natural colors _the 
most promising Rose introductions 
and the cream of standard kinds; 
tells all about culture, pruning, 
etc. Many Special Offers are listed 
for Spring planting. This unusual 
Catalog (35th Annual Issue) is 
sent free to garden Owners east 
of the Mississippi River; 35¢ 
elsewhere. Write today. 


GEO. H. PETERSON, Inc. 


Nursery: Paramus Rd., Arcola, N. J. 
Mail: Box 35, FAIR LAWN, N. J. 


Puyallup, Wash. 




















and Power Lawnmower 

A Practical Power Plow, Cultivator, 

and Lawnmowing Tractor for 

Gardeners, Florists, Nursery- 

men, Fruit Growers, Truckers, 

Small Farms, Country Estates, 

Suburbanites and Poultrymen. 

Low Prices - Easy Terms 


AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO. 
1053 33rd Ave.,S. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 





=a) Giant Dahlia-F lowered 

SI ey blooms,5 inches across,2 inches thick, 

\y Sturdy 3-ft. plants. 4 favorite colors, 
Scarlet, Lavender, Yellow, Rose 

~a 15c-Packet of seeds of each, all for 10e 

postpaid to you. Send dime today! 

} Burpee's Seed Catalog free-144 pages—over 

100 pietures in color, a valuable guide to every 

Hower and vegetable worth 

- growing. Guaranteed 

seeds. Low prices, 


ATLEE BURPEE CO. — 
309 Burpee Buildings, Philadelphia 























February in Southern Gardens 


Juu1a Lester Dinwon, (S. C.) 


Coniferous evergreens, like Junipers, 
Arborvitaes, Cypresses and Cedars, must 
receive their semi-annual shearing to in- 
duce thick growth at the central stem. 
Do not butcher the plants but go over 
them carefully tip by tip and remove all 
the ragged ends. 


The Chinese Firs, with the Incense 
Cedars, Deodars, and Atlantic Cedars, 
Spruce and Hemlock, sometimes need to 
have the lower branches taken off. If 
this is done paint the cuts very carefully 
with a thick sealing paint. Bondite is 
good. Magnolia gradiflora can be treated 
in the same way. By doing this vistas 
of the lawns and gardens can be made 
and lawn grasses and small ground cover 
annuals will grow under them. The 
Miniature Snapdragons (Linaria maroc- 
sana) are particularly charming as they 
bloom for months in the deep shade— 
and reseed. 


Spraying that has been delayed may 
continue. Plantings of all conifers and 
broad-leaved evergreens may safely be 
done. 


Rose plantings head the list of impor- 
tant work. After eareful study of plant- 
ings made every month from November 
to March experience proves beyond ques- 
tion that late February and early Mareh 
are the best times to plant Roses in our 
section. 


The ‘‘Dooryard Roses’’—Polyanthas, 
Teas, Bourbons, Damask, Bengal, Chero- 
kees and Banksias, will grow anywhere 
without especial care. The Radiance 
group and the Hardy Climbers also grow 
easily but require regulation treatment 
for blackspot and other ills to whieh 
Roses are heir. The temperamental 
Hybrid Teas are another problem en- 
tirely. 

A ROSE EXPERIENCE 


Four hundred fine Hybrid Teas grown 
successfully in two gardens has been an 
enlightening and delightful experience of 
1937. They were all No. 1 plants, grown 
in a Texas nursery. Selection included 
the varieties that had been proven as 
well as many that were hitherto untried 
here. One dozen only have been lost and 
six of these failed after budding on aec- 
eount of lack of water. 


Shade from the western sun is a rose 
erowing requisite not before recognized 
here. One hundred and twenty-five of 
these Roses were planted in a woodland 
tract, the site of a home-to-be. They were 
shaded by small trees and shrubs on the 
north and east, by tall Pines and Hick- 
ories and Sweet-gums on the south and 
west. The soil is almost pure sand, with 
a clay base, but the topsoil is pure leaf 
mold; in this the Rose plants were set 
and mulehed with half deeayed leaves. 
They have grown and bloomed like 
magic. 

Planted in groups of four or five of 


each kind there were, on the north side 
of the reetangle in beds four feet wide, 





Editor McFarland, Briarcliffe, Mary ot 
Ilehester, Radiance, Maman Cochet. 
Frau Karl Drusehki, Antoine Rivoire. 
Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, Mrs. Charles 
3ell, Edith Nellie Perkins, Mme. Nicolas 
Aussel, Betty Uprichard, President 
Hoover, and Countess Vandal. 


On the south side the rhythm reads 
Texas Centennial, Mary Hart, E. G. Hil! 
Red Radiance, C. K. Douglas, Etoile d: 
Hollande, Talisman, Mrs. McKellar, Lady 
Hillingdon, Golden Dawn, Golder 
Ophelia, Mrs. Pierre DuPont, and Souy 
enir—the most continuous bloomer on the 
list. 


They have been fed with Vigoro—two 
tablespoonsful to a plant once in late 
Mareh and in October. They were 
sprayed with Triogen not oftener than 
once a month. The beds were worked 
regularly once a week. Water was given 
only when absolutely needed, since there 
is no water supply and all water has to 
be earried in buckets from a stream at 
the foot of the hill. 


These conditions would seem to be in- 
superable reasons why Roses of any kind 
would not grow and thrive. The beauti- 
ful part of the story is that in April 
‘‘flower show’’ Roses were cut from 
these plants; and until late November 
they have given a continuous display of 
the very finest bloom and color. Many, 
many dozens of Roses have been cut and 
more uncut. 


In another garden where there are 
more than three hundred and fifty plants 
of the same quality and class, some were 
planted in February 1936, the rest in 
1937. The treatment has been much 
more arduous and the results are illumi- 
nating. To the list given above there 
were Contesa de Sastago, Margaret Me- 
Gredy, Gloaming, Token, Souvenir de 
Claudius Pernet, Caledonia, Dainty Bess, 
and many others. 


Virgin leaf mold brought in from the 
farm, with well rotted compost in quan- 
tity was the soil used for plantings. Once 
a week during spring and summer they 
were fed with Vigoro in small quantities 
and sprayed for black spot. The Basi- 
Cop recommended in the Jan.-Feb. 
Magazine of the American Rose Society 
was used for this and has _ proven 
100% suecessful. Water and work and 
spraying for other pests were given with- 
out stint. Peat moss was used for mulch- 
ing. 

During July and August the beds were 
covered with burlap raised on six feet 
stakes, removed at night and _ before 
showers. Since early April the two sisters 
who have made and loved this garden 
have cut daily dozens of roses—roses of 
the finest color and texture on the strong- 
est long stems ever seen in this section. 
‘‘Blue ribbon’’ roses all the time. The 
beds have been glorious from day to day 
and even at Thanksgiving and now in 
(Continued on page 88) 
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. . » NOW YOU CAN TELL THEM APART 
RIGHT FROM THE START 


“Dreer's Picture Story of Seedlings” is on Dreer’s 
new 1938 flower-seed packets. . .. A brand-new idea for 
added gardening pleasure and success! Enables you to 
identify varieties from the start . . . distinguish seedlings 
from “weedlings” . . . follow the fascinating miracle 
of floral life—watch each plant’s changing form through 
the various growing stages. 





To start your “Picture Story” Garden 
send first for our new “Hundredth Anniversary” Garden 
Book—the most interesting catalog of quality flower 
and vegetable Seeds, Plants, Bulbs and Gardening Helps 
ix Dreer history. New flowers, rare novelties, all old 
favorites. Reasonable prices—as always. Many “Anni- 
versary Special” values throughout the book. 
"'Hundredth 


D R E E R Anniversary" 
GARDEN BOOK 
FREE — 





Send at once—use 
coupon or post-card 


Some Recommended Specialties for 
Immediate Ordering 





LUPINUS, Russell Hybrids—Most outstanding hardy Lupine ever 
developed. Awarded Gold Medal in Grt. Britain last year. Extra-large spikes 
closely set with flowers, ranging through deep yellow, orange, red and brilliant 
bi-color combinations. Pkt. (10 seeds) 25c. 

MARIGOLD, Chrysanthemum-Flowered Hybrids—Comprise many 
new and distinct types of Marigold. Blooms 2 to 4 inches, in diameter. 
Colors vary through all shades of yellow and orange. Pkt. 20c; special pkt. 75c. 
DELPHINIUM, Giant Pacific Hybrids—Mixed blue shades. Showiest 
and most beautiful Delphinium we have ever seen! Gigantic heights; well- 
formed spikes; huge flowers (2'4 to 3 in. diameter). Pkt. 50c; special 
pkt. $2.00. 

ZINNIA, Gaillardia-Flowered Mixed (Navajo)—A remarkable new 
development. Attractive blooms of about 2 in. diameter. Colors range 
through tones of rose, pink, bronze, orange, yellow, lavender, and combina- 
tions. Pkt. 15c; special pkt. 60c; 4 oz. $2.00. 


Use margin below coupon, or separate paper, 
for ordering any of above. Enclose remittance. 


il iieiehtttteltetettttllttetttt LLL LLL LLL 4 
. . 
: HENRY A. DREER, 173 Dreer Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. . 
. Please send “Hundredth Anniversary” Garden Book—your com- Ps 
: plete 1938 Catalog of Seeds, Plants, Bulbs. ° 
. 

: P 
» ME Oana eee wane sa eae ake babe OesAG awe koe eeeaded ~ 
: . 
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Plant Seeds Now 


In An Automatic Electric Hotbed 


Get a six to eight weeks’ head start this 
Spring—Multiply your garden results. Order 
a Zephyr Garden Frame equipped with an 
Electric Soil Heating Unit and begin at once. 
It’s just like a complete automatic Greenhouse. 


Zephyr Sash 


Price—Single Sash, painted 
and glazed Handy Size— 
2x4 ft., Light weight—14 Ibs. 


$2.10 








Zephyr Sash 
and Frame 

Ng Pe 

ta ee 





| Automatic Electric Soil Heating Kit, ther- $15 30 


mostat, cable and extension cord.......... 


Send for Folder S for Complete Information 


& Pyurnham(. 


| 
| 
| IRVINGTON, N. Y. ELIZABETH, N. J. | 






































LONGEFLO™ 
<r One 25¢ RLV W 


The most marvelous lily bargain in our 
history! More exquisite beauty for your money 
than ever before, You'll love this Giant 
LONGEFLORIUM LILY. Three feet. One 
of the prettiest shaped lilies. Snow-white, 
trumpet-shaped flowers that are very fragrant. 
Same shape and size of Easter Lilies, which 
are grown in greenhouses. Quite hardy and 
blooms freely in open ground in June and 
July. Often 4 to 6 flowers on one stem. 
Large bulbs. Regular 45c value, 

Red Coral Lily—(Lilium Tenuifolium). A 
lovely lily which should be in every garden. 
Grows up to a height of about 20 inches. 
Blooms well in June. Very hardy. Guaranteed 
to bloom. Regular 25c value. | 

Both of these beautiful lilies, a 70c value 
for only 250, postpaid. 


‘ f . 
Hew Nonder Lil 
77INN 


-yr. old har bulbs, 
Guaranteed to bloom first year. , a. | 
flowers, large as and colored like Easter 
Lilies. Stay in ground year round; get better 
with age. 2 for 25¢ postpaid. 

Supply limited on all these special offers, 


Order at once 
Over half a century of quality busines 7 t 
pan y mess guarantees your perfect 


FRE New Garden Book 
pv up-to-date Garden Book you'll enjoy 


, d find very helpful ma tim t 
sence. Beautifully illustrated in color uhetenashe The 
dest in our 52 years! Contains all varieties of flowers, fruit 
—, Ag ay Me evergreens, plants, seeds, etc. 
newest novelties. ives you many helpf i 1 J ° 
ing and care of your garden. . a a 


Write today for your FREE PERSONAL COPY 
Sent Postpaid. ; 


onderegsek 


— TD SERIES ux? SEEDHQUSE 
ND) NURSERIES == 5450 

















1807 Court Street 
BEATRICE, NEBRASKA 
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OLDS:/.-". 
DOUBLE BALSAM 


‘Poor Magee Oxch td 


4b 
A 
ee. 8 to 10 in. high, completely covered with io 
Rie double penetrating Vermillion Red >. = 
flowers at tips of stems. Full size pack a 


of | coat, 10c. Send Dime Now. 


FREE S50 800%, , 


Weite Today... FO* EREE SEED CATALOG. 


“BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


L. L.OLDS SEED CO’ 











DEPT. NO. MADISON WISCONSIN 
FOR EARI 


WILD FLOWERS SPRING BLOOM 


Hepatica Triloba—(Liverwort) Numerous orchid and pink 
flowers on 6 inch stems in early April. : 
Mertensia Virginica—(Blue-bells) Clusters of beautiful 
blue bell-shaped flowers on bushy stems during May. 
Dodecatheon Media—(Shooting Star) Large heads of 
orchid cyclamen-like flowers are borne*on long stems 

in April. 
Viola Pedata—(Birds-foot Violet) Large violet blooms are 
borne in profusion during spring and again in the fall. 
Your Selection 10 for $1.00 Postpaid 
Order early for best results Perennial catalog free 
HEREFORD’S GARDENS OAKFORD, ILL. 








WATER LILIES 
= Rainbow Colors 


“ FREE COLORED CATALOG 
Contains full information on how to build a pool; planting 
and care of Water Lilies. With my Full-of-Bloom 
California-grown Hardy Water Lilies you gain a full years 
growth over hot-house plants. Send for catalog today. 
GUARANTEE. Johnson Sunshine Water Lilies are guaranteed 
to grow —why take risks? FREE packing and postage anywhere 
-save 25% to 50%. Free, two beautiful pool plants with every order. 


PAP DAPI 0 O00 eaeacs <a 0140— eee 
JOHNSON WATER GARDENS, nvnes Cae 


FRUIT TREES 
BERRIES -ORNAMENTALS 
Every Fruit Grower and Home Owner 


should have a FREE copy of our big 68 
page Illustrated Catalog. 








Faithfully de- 


scribes the Best Fruits and Ornamentals 


and city plantings, 


Write today. 


« Box 24, 
MARYLAND 


for farm, suburban 








PORTABLE PLANT STARTER 


Grows Earlier e Healthier Plants 
Saves 
Money 





Now. . . banish forever the fuss and muss 
of hot beds and cold frames. Grow your 


own vegetable and flower plants from seeds or $ oo 
bulbs with a Keene portable ‘‘Piant Start- —_ 
er."’ Get started weeks earlier. . . save NOW 
money . .. get healthier, sturdier plants. Starter 


has hot water heat, thermostatically controlled. Made of 
water-proof ‘‘super-board"’ .. . light weight . . . move any- 
where. *‘Lustra’’ window glass admits ultra-violet sun rays. 


15 DAYS’ TRIAL — Money-Back Guarantee. Send $5 with 
order... pay balance on delivery. Model 1 (oil or gas) 
81°x 41" (holds 18 flats) only $23.95. Medel 2 (oil or gas) 
81"x 67" (holds 30 flats) only $29.95. Electric models $2 
extra. Keene flats (54"x 13°x 24%") 15 cents each. 


BUILD YOUR OWN — Plans, copper hot water heating sys- 
tem, and heat control, Model 1 — only $9.95; Model 2— 
only $12.95. Electrics $2 extra. All prices f. 0. b. factory. 
Order today . . . avoid delay when rush comes, 


KEENE MFG. CO., Dept. 548B RACINE, WISCONSIN 








National “Flower” Societies 


For the convenience of our readers, we 
append, herewith, a directory of the 
prominent special flower societies that 
operate nationally. In addition there are 
numerous local and regional organiza- 
tions which are not included in this diree- 
tory. We have endeavored to give the 
executive offices for the current year. 


AMERICAN AMARYLLIS SOCIETY 
President: Mr. E. G. Duckworth, Orlando, 


Fla. 

Secretary: Mr. Wyndham Hayward, 
Winter Park, Fla. 

Executive Secretary: Dr. A. E. Hughes, 


823 Magnolia Ave., Orlando, Fla. 
AMERICAN BEGONIA SOCIETY 
President: Mr. J. S. Williams, 
Florida St., Long Beach, Calif. 
Secretary: Mrs. F. J. Liedler, 5858 Cali- 
fornia Ave., Long Beach, Calif. 


AMERICAN CARNATION SOCIETY 


2034 


President: Prof. Herman Dorner, Urbana, 
Tll. 

Secretary: Mr. F. A. Baur, New Augusta, 
Indiana. 


AMERICAN DAHLIA SOCIETY 
President: Mr. Lynn B. Dudley, 18 In- 
terlaken Dr., Tuckahoe, N. Y. 
Secretary: Mr. C. Louis Alling, 251 Court 
St., West Haven, Conn. 


AMERICAN DAFFODIL Society 
President: Mr. Richardson Wrighi, 
Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 
Secretary: Mr. F. F. Rockwell, 229 W. 
43rd St., N. Y. C. 
AMERICAN DELPHINIUM Soctety 
President: Col. Edward Steichen, R. F. D. 
No. 4, Ridgefield, Conn. 
Secretary: Raymond C. 
Univ., Ithaca, N. Y. 
AMERICAN FERN SOcIETY 
President: Dr. Edgar T. Wherry, Univ. 
of Pennsylvania, Phila., Pa. 


Secretary: Mrs. Elsie Gibson Whitney, 
State Museum, Albany, N. Y. 


AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
President: Mr. James G. K. McClure. 
Secretary: Mr. Ovid Butler, 919 17th St., 

N. W., Washington, D. C. 

AMERICAN FUCHSIA SOCIETY 

President: Mrs. W. H. Ware, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 
Secretary: Miss Alice Eastwood, Califor- 


nia Academy of Science, San Francisco, 
Calif. 


AMERICAN HORTICULTURAL Society 

President: Mr. B. Y. Morrison, 821 
Washington Loan and Trust Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Secretary: Mrs. Eugene Ferry Smith, 
821 Washington Loan and Trust Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

AMERICAN IRIs Soctery 

President: Dr. H. H. Everett, 417 Wood- 
men Accident Building, Lincoln, Neb. 

Secretary: Mr. B. Y. Morrison, 821 Wash- 
ington Loan and Trust Building, Wash- 
ington, B.C. 

AMERICAN NATURE SOCIETY 

President: Mr. Arthur Newton Pack, Abi- 
quiu, New Mexico. 

Secretary: Mr. Richard W. Westwood, 
1214 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, 
D.C 

AMERICAN ORCHID SocIeTy 

President: Wharton Sinkler, 
Pa. 

Secretary: Mr. David Lumsden, 
brook Road, Bethesda, Md. 

AMERICAN. PEONY SOcIETY 

President: Mr. Charles F. 


420 


Allen, Cornell 


Elkins Park, 
115 Gleh- 


Wassenberg, 


Van Wert, Ohio. 





Secretary: Mr. W. F. Christman, North- 


brook, Ill. 
AMERICAN POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
President: Mr. B. S. Pickett, Ames, Iowa. 
Secretary: Mr. H. L. Lantz, Ames, Iowa. 


AMERICAN ROSE SOCIETY 
President: Dr. T. Allen Kirk, Roanoke, 
Va. 
Secretary: Mr. 
risburg, Pa. 
AZALEA AND CAMELLIA SOCIETY OF AMERICA 
President: Mr. James H. Porter, Macon, 
Ga. 
Secretary: Mr. H. T. Conner, Macon, Ga. 
CANADIAN GLADIOLUS SOCIETY 
Secretary: Mrs. J. A. Carleton, 166 Wil- 
low Road, Guelph, Ontario, Can. 
CHRYSANTHEMUM SOCIETY OF AMERICA 
President: Mr. Frank E. Cremer, Han- 
over, Pa. 
Secretary: 


R. Marion Hatton, Har- 


Prof. G. H. Poesch, Columbus 


THE CRoToN CLUB OF FLORIDA 
President: M. J. Soule, St. Petersburg 
Fla. 
Secretary: James Combs, 
Nurseries, Oneco, Fla. 


Hers Soclery oF AMERICA 
President: Mrs. J. H. Cunningham, 53 
Seaver St., Brookline, Mass. 
Secretary: Mrs. Lawrence Brown, 300 
Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 
INTERNATIONAL GOURD SOCIETY 
President: Mr. W. E. Green, 
Building, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Secretary: Mr. Malcolm Hatcher, 12931 
Filmore Ave., Pacoima, Calif. 


MyYco.LocicaL Sociery OF AMERICA 


Royal Palm 


416 Haas 


President: Mr. John Dearness, London, 
Ont., Canada. 
Secretary: Mr. David Linder, Harvard 


University, Cambridge, Mass. 


NaTIoNAL SHADE TREE CONFERENCE 
President: Mr. Karl Dressel, N. J. Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, New 
Brunswick, N. J. 
Secretary: L. C. Chadwick, N. J. Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. 


NorTHERN Nut GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
President: Mr. J. F. Wilkinson, 
port, Ind. 
Secretary: Mr. George L. Slate, Experi- 
ment Station, Geneva, i. Es 


WILp FLOWER PRESERVATION SOCIETY 
President: Dr. P. L. Ricker, U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
Secretary: Miss Clara M. “Cheatham, 3740 
Oliver St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Rock- 


February in Southern Gardens 
(Continued from page 86) 


December there are fine buds that open 
in the house. 


Protection from the strong sun, 4 
slightly acid soil, with perfect drainage, 
regular spraying, fertilizing, working, 
with water as needed—PLUS ‘‘ Number 
One’’ stock, grown in the South—seem 
to be the secret of success with fine Roses 
down here—in a God-given climate. 


The sixteen outstanding varieties, in 
quality of bud, flower, foliage, length of 
stem, and continuous bloom are—in vari- 
ations of color—Countess Vandal, Mary 
Hart, Souvenir, Texas Centennial, Briar- 
cliff, Betty Uprichard, Editor MeFar- 
land, C. K. Douglas, Etoile de Hollande, 
Edith Nellie Perkins, Madame Nicolas 
Aussel, Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, Talis- 
man, Golden Ophelia, and Mrs. Pierre 
DuPont. 
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By Ap otniment 


You are always welcome 
lo see 
€ ugland bwaltoal gardens i 
the making al 


THE ROYAL SEED 
ESTABLISHMENT 


READING ENGLAND 


Sutton’s own Testing Grounds, whence so many of 
England's most famons gardens derive their glory, are 
waiting here for your inspection. Visit them on your 
hext trip to England. Forty minutes from London. 


Meanwhile, write direct for Sutton’s beautifully 
illustrated Amateur’s Guide in Horticulture, tne finest 
seed catalogue in the Worli, containing full particulars of 


all Sutton’s Garden Seeds and desersptions of their Novelties 
for 1938. From Mr. George H. Penson, Dept. G.3, P.O. Box 
646, Glen Head, Long Island, N.Y. 35 cents, postage paid. 


Sutton’s Seeds are held in stock by ; 
The WAYSIDE GARDENS Co., Mentor, Ohio, 
and R. H. MACY & CO., INC., 
34th Sireet and Broadway, New York City. 


Or orders may be sent direct to :— 


Cutsny DuedAy 


sONS, LTD., 
SUTTON & SONS, | 
Ran G.3, Reading, England. 











oF New CASTLE,”’ exquisitely illustrated 
in colors, tells how to grow these roses, and 
many other flowers. Gold mine of information. Be- 
ginners ought not be without this book. Low prices. 
Write for your copy. It’s FREE. 
HELLER BROS. CO., Box 245, 


aa _ 





New Castle, Ind. 
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GROW NEW ANNUALS THIS YEAR 


Six excellent novelties that will bloom until frost. $1.35 
value sent for $1.00 postpaid. 








’ Y PINK, for borders, a new color. 
CALENDULA, ORANGE FANTASY, deep bronzy orange. 
COSMOS, SENSATION PINKIE, early, fluted flowers. 
GIANT, ruffled rose shades, 
A, GIANT DOUBLE, largest flowers, mixed colors. 
Catalog free, pronouncing over 1000 hardy plant names. 
. m E. 10! Sharp Ave., Room 222 


AOI VSS SE WASH. 
NURSERIES 





™ 240 
FLOWERS 
IN COLOR 


AND INSTRUCTION BOOK 


* VAUGHAN’s new garden annual is 
he world’s outstanding seed catalog. Shows 240 different 
lowers in color—describes 2164 newest varieties of 
nnuals, perennials, roses, water lilies, gladioli, dahlias 
nd all other favorites—many unobtainable elsewhere. 
\lso fine-flavored table vegetables. Contains cultural in- 
tructions, complete pictures, prices (with special dis- 
unts and offers), descriptions of everything home garden- 
ts could desire, Sent FREE—post-paid. Write today! 
SPECIAL FOR 1938— Tiniest zinnia (Z. Liniaris) 
deep orange, yellow stripe. 10 inches tall— 
spread 2 feet. Send 10c for large packet. 
VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE, Derr. 42 


10 West Randolph Street, Chicago 
47 Barclay Street, New York 
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Queries and Answers 


(Continued from page 84) 


How Can I Grow These Things? 


1. What kind of plant food is used for 
Epiphyllum, Schlumbergera, Aporocactus, 
Zygocactus, and other jungle plants? Is 
it necessary to include German peat moss 
in the soil, and what about shale for 
Schlumbergera to insure success in their 
growth and bloom? 

2. What are the requirements in caring 
for Ceropegia Woodi, such as soil, water, 
temperature, and should it have direct sun- 
light? How should one go about propagat- 
ing it? 

3. Just a little more data on the lovely 
Calla Begonia. When starting a new plant 
how should one treat the subject? I had 
one sent to me a few weeks ago; I potted 
it-in soil suitable to Begonia culture, then 
put a glass over it. I keep it moist by 
setting it in a pan of water until soil is 
moistened. Most of the leaves died but 
the center of the plant has several small 
leaves that look as if the plant was com- 


mencing to grow. Have I erred in my 
method? 
4. Some potential plants that I wish 


explicit cultural directions on before I add 
them to my window garden: Clivia miniata, 
Crinum, Eucharis, Leucocoryne exioides 
odorata, the two Ornithogalum—thyrsoides 
and aureum; Bletia and Epidendrum 
o’brieniaum. What members of the family 
of Crinum and Eucharis are best for house 
plants? 

5. Will some one give a history of the 
Golden Rain trees founds in New Harmony, 
Indiana? I understand they are not to be 
found in any other place, why? If any 
firm lists them please give name and ad- 
dress.—(Mrks.) J. E. Rosptnson, (Ill.) 


—Congratulations on your interest in 
and maintenance of apparently a quite 
unusual collection of house plants. To 
answer all your questions individually 
would almost take the space of half an 
issue of the magazine and we must, there- 
fore, generalize. Buy two books. One, 
“The Window Garden” by Mrs. Buxton 
published by the Orange Judd Co. in which 
by the way you will find full instructions 
about the Calla Begonia; your trouble with 
that is that you have kept it too wet, it is 
a dry plant. The second book is “Grow 
Them Indoors” by Allen H. Wood pub- 
lished by Hale Cushman and Flint of 
Boston. Any attempt to grow house plants 
calls for ingenuity on the part of the 
grower as maintaining a mixed collection 
of plants is based on getting a general 
average condition that may not be one 
hundred per cent perfect for any one of 
the plants that you are attempting to 
grow. I do not know anything of the trees 
in New Harmony, Indiana. By the Golden 
Rain is usually meant the Laburnum vul- 
garis, with flowers that might be likened 
to a yellow Wisteria. It is a tree that 
likes moisture in the air and does not 
thrive well in dry, hot soils. There is a 
hybrid form called Vossi which is much 
more adaptable. I cannot imagine that 
the trees referred to are unique. The 
Laburnums mentioned can be had from 
any substantial nursery. Plants growing 
in pots will take a certain amount of food, 
but after that in which they have been 
potted has been exhausted. As a rule it 
is not generally necessary to make special 
soils for each individual plant. What you 
need is a good garden loam mixed with a 
little peat moss or perhaps charcoal, and 
sand mixed into it to assure abundant 
drainage. Being in pots the Cactus, though 
desert plants, will respond to watering. 








SOIL-LESS PLANT CULTURE! 


Sand or Water 


QUIK-GRO 


Use it now for your 
seedlings—both Flower 
and Vegetable. No soil 
necessary — Just use 
ordinary sand. You'll 
be amazed! 


Here’s just a few of 
the advantages: 


i—Comparative freedom 
from soil-borne diseases. 
2—More rapid and vigorous 
growth than is attained 
in soil, which shortens 
the time for the devel- 
opment of a good seed- 


ling. 
3—Ease with which the 
root systems can be re- 





moved from the seed 
bed without injury. 
4—The relatively high de- 
gree of control of the 
nutrient supply, which 
in a large measure 
makes it possible to 
control the type and 
quality of the plant 


desired for house, green- 
house or garden trans- 
planting. 


Our formula is the same 
as used successfully by 
the New Jersey Aart- 
cultural Experiment Sta- 

tion. 














today for season's 


Kenitworth Ivy (Linaria 


Send 
i supply — $1.00, postpaid 
a yy RB with full cultural directions 


DAGMAR PLANT INDUSTRIES 
1123 Broadway New York City 








FRENCH HYBRID LILACS 


Own Root 
varieties at 
catalogue sent 


ANDREWS ROCKMONT NURSERY 
Boulder, Colorado 


of select 
Complete 


Plants. Large stock 
attractive prices. 
free upon request. 




















Cornell 1938 DAHLIA (Introduction 
1. D. Garnet and White bicolor 


Healthy Plant. Height 5-6 ft. Insect resistant. 
Doesn't grow bushy. Blooms average 8-9 inches 
facing side on strong stems. 

Roots $10.00. Plants $5.00 each or 3 for $12.00 


A. J. BURGARD 
498 Somerset St. No. Plainfield, N. d. 








Grow More Luxuriant Potted Plants 
OSMO WATERMATS 


placed on saucers under the pots, wick water up 

thru the roots, thoroughly irrigating the soil. Get 

more blossoms, betier foliage, this practical way. 

At your dealer’s, or send $1.00 for assortment of 

3 mats and saucers ($1.15 West of Mississippi). 
THE OSMO GARDEN CO. 

Dept. 32, 229 North 63rd St. Philadelphia, Pa, 













Different. Exquisite. “‘Queen’s 
Bouquet” is a small, round im- 
bricated Aster in a variety of 
unusual colors, as modern as 
tomorrow. Dwarf, early bloom- 
er—often twenty to a plant. ¢ 
One pkt. makes six ft. border. 
Mixed, Postpaid, 3 Pkts. 25c 


NEW GARDEN BOOK FREE/ 
America’s most complete list of SEEDS e SHRUBS 
seeds, shrubs, trees and flowers. TREES 
Profusely illustrated. Many in 
full color. Surprisingly low 
prices. Write today for your 
copy FREE. 


The STORRS & HARRISON COMPANY 
Box 605 Established 1854 Painesville, Ohio 


VIOLAS — A few of our large collection 


Viola hederacea—charming pink Australian violet. 











Viola Double Russian—exquisitely fragrant double purple 
sort 

Viola Prince of Wales—very large long-stemmed single 
purple 


Viola Maggie Mott—Hybrid tufted pansy of soft blue and 
cream 
One each of the above 4 violas $1.00 postpaid. 
Catalog free, pronouncing over 1000 hardy plant names, 


, E. 101 Sharp Ave., Room 221 
AOITUG FSRSE WASH. 
NURSERIES 


“NEWER GLADS” 


Why not try New England grown bulbs this 





year? 
They are clean, true, healthy stock, and 
moderately priced. 
Send a card today for my catalog. 
EVERETT CLARK 
Poquonock Connecticut 
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VERBLOOMING CLIMBING TAU 


Has all the beauty, color and 00 
fragrance, of the Talisman ®& OTT. 
Rose. A real Everblooming PAID 
Climber, unique and_ rare. 
Plants set out this spring will be 
continuously loaded with flowers all 
summer, Extra strong, 2-yr. old field-grown 
Plants. $1.00 each; 3 for $2.50; 6 for $4.50; 
12 for $7.50. 

ROBERT WAYMAN, Box N, Bayside, Long Island, N.Y. 


DELPHINIUM HYBRID 


“DREAMS OF BEAUTY” 
One of the finest ever introduced, best suited to 
our American climate. Large flowers, closely set 
on tall spikes, .in many shades of lightest 
blue to deepest gentian blue; some orchid 
shades; many doubles. Mildew and heat resist- 
ant. Ideal planting size sure to bloom this year. 
15 for $1.00; 100 for $6.00 postpaid. 
Large 2-yr. field-grown plants. 6 for $1.00 prepaid. 
Send for catalog of perennial and rock plants 
HEREFORD’S GARDENS Oakford, Illinois 


Rare Azaleas, etc. 


140 Varieties, 10-75c each 


The following Azalea seedlings are 3-6” in height 
and sell for (0c and up: Azalea Flame; Ghent 
Hybrids, various shades of orange, yellow and red; 
Kampferl, Brick red; Mollis, various shades of yellow, 












orange and red: Mucronulata, Rose, Scotch Heather. 
Hybrid Rhododendrons and Leucothoe. 
Abies (Firs), Nordman, MHomolepsis, Concolor, 


Fraseri, Veitchii, Jap Holly, Rare Spruces and Pines, 
Ormorica, Orientalis, Hondoensis, 4 for 50c. Evergreen 
Barberry Juliane, Firethorn, 3 for 50c¢; Cryptomeria 
Jap. Lobbi 8”-10", 75c. Merheime Blue Spruce, 75c. 
Japanese Yews in variety, various Hemlock, 5 for 50c. 
8 varieties Flowering Apples, Photinia, 50c each. Pink, 
Dogwood Trees 8”-12”; Purple Beech 8-10", Mag- 
nolias, Grandiflora, Stellata Soulangea, pink and pur- 
ple, Japanese Blood Leaf and red cut leaf Maples 
8”-10", all 75c each, different Cotoneasters, 10-25¢ 
each. Viburnum Carlesi 8”-10”, 50c. Franklin Tree, 
$1.00. Pieris, Pieris Jap, 4 for 50c. Styrax-Gingko, 
Laburnum, Berried Shrubs. Stewartia, Nandina, Chi- 
nese Red Bud. Many other rare flowering trees and 
shrubs, 10-25¢ each. 

Send for our list of 140 rare and unusual shrubs, 
evergreens, flowering trees, azaleas and Rhododendrons, 


ALANWOLD NURSERY, BOX 22 
Neshaminy Bucks Co. Penna. 
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The Ceropegia is propagated by cuttings 
in the spring put into a hotbed. It is a 
greenhouse vine from Africa. It prefers 
compost exactly like what I have just 
mentioned above and should be kept in a 
temperate house.—EDIToR 


Handling of Tuberoses 


I had during the summer months a fine 
bed of Tuberoses but I did not get the 
blossom that I thought I should have. They 
seem to have done well and I am wondering 
if they have to get to a certain age before 
they bloom. Some of the bulbs were di- 
vided when I planted in the spring but in 
taking them up in fall to store away I 
found a nice large cluster of bulbs. Should 
they in the spring be set out in these same 
cluster of bulbs and will they do better 
in blooming if they are left this way? Any 
information you may give me I will ap- 
preciate very much.—M. E. Scort, (Nebr.) 


—Tuberoses as you buy them from the 
store should be of flowering size and after 
those particular bulbs bloom they develop 
a cluster of offsets which should be handled 
in exactly the same way as the original 
larger sized bulbs. That is, they should 
be dug up in the fall, kept in storage away 
from frosts, and replanted in the spring, 
the same as the large bulbs would be. Set 
them out individually. The small offsets 
will have to be grown on until they attain 
flowering size. It may take two or three 
or four years. The fact that you did not get 
any blooms this summer might be due to 
various causes. First, bulbs not old enough. 
Second, soil not suitable for proper growth. 
Third, insufficient water. Fourth, grown 
under too much shade. The Tuberose likes 
a fairly rich soil, well drained.—EbIToR 


Phlox Leaves Brown and Wither 


I have several plants of Perennial Phlox 
that turn brown and wither up and I would 
like to know what to do—Joun F. McGinn, 
(D. C.) 


—This may be due to one or more of 
several causes. There is always a tendency 
in hot weather if the plants are at all 
crowded for the lower leaves to shrivel. As 
a matter of fact they have lived their life 
and that is the end of it. On the other hand 
if the plants are kept in well watered con- 
dition and cool ground it is quite possible 
to keep the foliage green right through the 
season. There is also a tendency for plants 
to shed their lower foliage if they are 
crowded and again there is also the fungus 
disease that attacks the leaves and which 
can be controlled by spraying with Bor- 
deaux mixture. This burning and drying up 
of the leaves does not appear to do much 
injury to the plant as a whole. Good rich 
soil and plenty of water are perhaps the 
best insurances.—EDITOR 


Resting Period for Seedling Amaryllis 


Last winter I had an Amaryllis (Hip- 
peastrum) bulb that bloomed—one flower 
instead of the usual three or four. The 
flower was larger than the average Amaryl- 
lis blossom. I hand pollinated the flower 
and as a result got several Amaryllis seeds. 
I planted these seeds when they were ripe 
and as a result I had seventy-one Amaryl- 
lis. I kept them in the house in a flat until 
the weather became warmer and _ then 
planted them outdoors. In the fall I took 
them up and put them near a window to 
get the sun, watered them; but they seem to 
be dying down, to the tops I mean. I am 
wondering if they are going into the dor- 
mant stage like a large Amaryllis bulb 








would or whether they are dying out.— 
Ropert THROoP, (N. Y.) 






—It is quite normal for the young seed- 
ling Amaryllis to behave exactly like an 
older one—that is it would like a resting 
period, and the little plant should be 
handled exactly the same way as you handk 
the big plants. So you may safely assume 
that your plants are doing just that thing— 
going to rest.—EDITor. 





Trouble With Lilies 


A half dozen years ago I grew my firs 
spike of Philippinense Lily. It stood six 
feet with twelve very fine blooms. The 
next year I bought bulbs, but they have 
never produced a decent flower, and my; 





original stock behaves the same. Bud: 
come blunt instead of pointed. Flowers ' 
are weak and small, calyxes split. I hav ' 


suspected an insect pest, but have not 
discovered it and spraying fails to correct j 
it. I shall be very grateful if you may ' 
help me find a way out.—C. H. FRIcx, 
(Penna. ) 








—Without having the specimens before 
me it is only possible to make a blind guess 
as to what may be the cause of the trouble. 
I suspect the botrytis disease. Try plant- 
ing entirely new stock in an entirely new 
section, and do not plant Lilies in the pres- 
ent, apparently infected, spot for a few 
years. Treat the ground all around with 
Bordeaux mixture and, before planting the 
new stock, soak the bulbs in a solution of 
semesan. What do you mean by a “calyx” 
of a Lily ?—Ep1ror. 


Keeping House Plants Healthy 


I have three Century plants and can’t 
seem to keep them healthy. The leaves near 
the roots soften and turn yellow. What 
causes the house plants to get new shoots? 
All my plants have them and it keeps them 
from growing nicely. I had them outdoors 
in the summer.— MARGARET BARDEN, (N. Y.) 


—Sorry you do not give very full details 
about the handling of your Century plant. 
In time, the lower leaves of these plants 
ripen and turn yellow and fall off. It is 
quite likely to happen with any plant that 
has been put outdoors in the full sunshine 
of the summer and then brought suddenly 
to a dark indoors. As there is not as much 
light as the plant needs, it simply adjusts 
itself by throwing off the foliage. This 
should not be considered as an unhealthy 
condition. It is normal. When putting 
your plant outside for the summer, keep it 
in a semi-shaded place and do not bring it 
indoors until quite late in the season, as 
late as possible in fact before cold comes. 
Those lower leaves may have been frozen.— 
EDITOR. 


Setting a Sun Dial 


Answering Clarence Smith, (N. Y.) Decem- 
ber 


The Bureau of Standards, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington, D. C.. sells 
for five cents circular No. 402—‘“Sun Dials.” 
—ELLEN BrRowDER BEAN, (III.) 


Botanical Name for Kitten-ears 


Answering Mrs. (Kans. ) 


July 


Lineperewerd, 


The plant Calochortus is called Pussy- 
ears which suggests the name Kitten-ears 
and may be one and the same.—RENA 
BAvER, ( Wisc.) ; 
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Guaranteed to Bloom 


No garden is complete without the beauty and fra- 
grance of a Water Lily Pool. Water Lilies are easiest of 
flowers to grow; no weeding—no watering—no hoeing. 
Certain to prove a delight for the whole family. 

SPECIAL OFFER “Perfection Duet,” 


clear, rich yellow. Marliac Flesh, soft pink. Beauti- 


Chromatella, 


ful, hardy water lilies (Free, 1 Floating Heart) 
Send Today for NEW CATALOG 
Profusely illustrated in natural colors. Catalog con- 


is R ig iz tains everything you will 
want to know about a 
Canada 15e Water Garden. Write today! 


Everything for the Water Garden 


, 8215 Brookside Ave. . 8223 Rainbow Terrace 
SADDLE RIVER, N. J. °° INDEPENDENCE, O. 


$2.00 










NO MORE LOSS...Protect your plants 
with Hotkaps... patented wax paper 
kaps. “Little hothouses” for every 
plant, vegetable or flower. Easy to 
set. Be first with a Spring garden 





Millions are used by market growers 
and home gardeners. Try the Home 
Garden Package...25 Hotkaps with 
setter only 50¢ at your seed dealer 
If unobtainable, send 65¢ for prepaid 
package 


Hotkaps 


GERMAIN’S * 739 Terminal Street, Los Angeles, California 


40 In a blended mixture, 40 exquisite 

named varieties Giant Dahlia Flowered, 
California Giants, Giant Doubles—Large Packet 
(for limited time only) 25¢ postpaid. Ask for 
Free Catalog. 1500 rare imported and domestic 


flower seeds and plants. Write today. 
HUNTINGTON NURSERY Painesville, Ohio 














Finest in TUBEROUS BEGONIAS | 


and DELPHINIUMS 


Including our own outstanding new creations. 
Write today for attractive, illustrated catalog. 


Vetterle and Reinelt Hybridizing Gardens 
Capitola Calif. 





pruner we give you 
this 40 page book telling 
you how, when, what to 
prune — For book only 
send 


Sevmour Smith & Son, Inc. 
52 Main St., Oakville, Conn. 
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Catalogues Received 


B. F. Barr NurSERIES, Lancaster, Pa.— 
Tulips, Narcissus, Evergreens, Trees 


BospBInk & ATKINS, Rutherford, N. J.— 


Roses, Eremurus, Iris, Phlox, Peonies, 
Oriental Poppies, French Lilacs 

BOUNTIFUL RIDGE NURSERIES, Princess Anne, 
Md.—Trees, Fruits, Evergreens 

CeparR Hitt Nursery, Brookville, Glen 
Head, N. Y.—Lilacs, Iris, Peonies, Rock 
Plants and Perennials 

COLONIAL GARDENS, Rushford, Minn.—Gla- 


diolus 
CONARD-PYLE 

Roses 
ConLEY’s Biossom Farm, Eugene, Ore.— 

Narcissus, Hyacinths, Crocuses, Tulips, 


Co., West Pa.—Star 


Grove, 


Iris 
DAHLIADEL NURSERIES, Vineland, N. J.— 
Dahlias 


DIENER NuRSERY, Oxnard, Calif—Amary]l- 
lis, Dahlias, Asters, Petunias 

EVERGREEN NURSERY CO., 
Wis.—Evergreens 

FarR Nursery Co., Weiser Park, Pa.— 
Spring flowering bulbs 

FLyInc CLoup Farms, New Bedford, Mass, 
—Gladiolus 

FRUITLAND NURSERIES, Augusta, Ga.—Aza- 
leas, Hydrangeas, Spireas, Magnolias, 
Camellias, Gardenias, Ilex, Fruit Trees, 
Conifers 

GARDEN NURSERIES, Narberth, 
Hemerocallis, Magnolias 

HEBERLING GLADIOLUS, INc., Easton, I1].— 
Gladiolus. 

HEREFORD’S GARDENS, Oakford, 
Flowers - 

H. A. Hype Co., Watsonville, Calif.—Be- 
gonias, Narcissus, Tulips, Iris, Lilies 

KAYLOR NURSERIES, Blaine, Wash.—Shrubs 
and Trees, Rhododendrons, Tulips 

KELSEY-HIGHLANDS NURSERY, East Boxford, 
Mass.—Hemlock, Spruce, Fir, Cedars 

Kemp’s GARDENS, Little Silver, N. J.— 
Dahlias 

A. E. Kunperp INnc., Goshen, Ind.—Tulips, 
Peonies, Iris, Columbines 

ArTHuR Lee, Bridgeport, Pa.—Daffodils, 
Scillas, Crocus, Dutch Iris, Grape Hya- 
einth 

LEHMAN GARDENS, Faribault, Minn.—Na- 
tive Wild Flowers, Phlox, Hemerocallis 

LIMESTONE GARDENS, Ky.— 
Dahlias 

J. D. Lone Seep Company, Boulder, Col.— 
‘Iris, Gladiolus 

MALONEY Bros. Nursery Co., Inc., Dans- 
ville, N. Y.—Hardy Shrubs, Perennials, 
Evergreens, Roses, Vines, Hedges, Tulips 

Henry F. Micnwett Co., Phila., Pa.—Tu- 
lips, Rock Garden Bulbs, Narcissus, Ere- 
murus, Crocus, Lilies, Perennials, Peonies, 
Roses, Grasses 

Grant E. Mirscu, Brownsville, Ore.—Gla- 
diolus 

NAVELET, San Jose, Calif.—Roses, Gladiolus, 
Dahlias, Trees and Shrubs 

ALBERT PARRELLA DAHLIA GARDENS, Bronx, 
N. Y.—Dahlias 


Sturgeon 


Bay, 


Pa.—lIris, 


Tll.—Wild 





Washington, 


PITZONKA’S PANSY Farm, Bristol, Pa.— 
Pansies 
Cart Purpy, Ukiah, Calif—Bulbs, Rock 


Plants, Unusual Perennials 

QUEEN’S DAHLIA GARDENS, Flushing, N. Y. 
—Dahlias 

Scuiine’s, New York, N. Y.—Tulips, Nar- 
cissus, Iris, Lilies, Roses 

SEABROOK NURSERIES, Seabrook, N. H. 
Gladiolus 


| 
| 
| 


AALIAS 
8 


8 Blue Ribbon Dahlia Roots$5 vaiue ss.so 


Anna _ Benedict 


BLUE RIBBON 
DAHLIA Plants 
VALUE $4.75 


Cavalcade magenta, 
City of Cleveland—orange scarlet, Dahliadel Gold—golden 
yellow, Doreas Ann—pink, white center, Lord of Autumn 
—yellow, Robert Emmet—cardinal, Sultan of Hillcrest— 
golden buff. All large exhibition varieties. Labeled, fully 
guaranteed, and postpaid. Green plants sent 
special handling without additional charge by mentioning 
FLOWER GROWER. 


OUR 1938 FREE CATALOG 


deep garnet, rosy 


delivered 


profusely illustrated and filled with val- 
uable dahlia information, will be mailed 
on request. 


DAALIADEL NURSERIES 
W.W.Maytrott, Box 24, VINELANDALL 











Make ‘“‘MUMS" the glory of 
your garden. Our new book 
tells how. Our long list of 
best varieties is ‘‘POPULAR- 
ITY TESTED” (picked by, 
visitors at our ‘‘Mum”’ show). 
Read about our Garden Biue- 
berries, Bush Cherry, May 
Day Tree and new, novel, 
rare hardy perennials and 
shrubs. A postal brings free 
copy and new low prices. 
HILL TOP ORCHARDS & 
NURSERIES 
Box 228, Hartford. Mich. 

















ready; write for your copy. Shows 
greatest variety of hardy north- 

. ern-grown, pre-tested 
Bargains 3 

¥ LBS, SH 
NURSERY STOCK 
Field Seeds, 99%-plus pure, re-selected and re- 
cleaned. For topsin —— ree) ayy big sizes 
y 

30-foot row of Salzer’s 3-way tested Sweet Peas, Zin- 
nias, or Pansies—3 for 25 cents—ALL POSTPAID. 
JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO. 


70th ANNIVERSARY OFFER 

Seebs piahrs; aie 
“sow Betgure forks, bechid by Te pete ot 
Sen ite inmeee One| 


See Big new 128-Page FREE Catalog 

BU BS, 
experience. SAMPLE BARGAIN: Send 10 cents for 
SOW SALZER'S SEEDS 












PRIZE- 

BRANDS ,f225. PEONIES 
Large vigorous roots, grown in ideal soil and 
climate. 

FRENCH Own-Root LILACS 
World's finest varieties in all of the new im- 
proved creations Write for free new catalog. 

BRAND PEONY FARMS 
134 E. Division St. Faribault, Minnesota 













Immense, fragrant, pure white 
blooms shaded lilac-pink, in July 
Beautiful, hardy, easy to grow. 
3 to 5 ft. tall. Grown on Burpee’s 
famous Fordhook Farms. 

SPECIAL Generous-size bulbs, 
guaranteed to bloom: 3 for 25c; 


50c; 15 for $1; 100 for $6.50, 
all postpaid to you. 
Seed Catalog free 
—every flower and 
vegetable worth 
growing. Low 
prices. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. — 

312 Burpee Bldg. Philadelphia 


7 for 




















Ranr FLowER 


| Seeds=Bulbs | 
| | 


| The new 1938 catalog carries descriptive 
offerings of nearly 3000 Unusual Flowers. 
| Includes seeds of 74 true Lilies, 21 lovely 
Gentians, 29 desirable Delphiniums, 31 varied | 
Campanulas, 48 distinct Violets, 57 ornamen- 
tal Alliums, with Eremurus, Anemone, Cac- 
tus; Clematis, Water Lily. And BULBS, 
““*hard-to-find’’ kinds in wide assortment. 


It gives colors and foliage, heights, seasons, | 
habits and requirements; just those quirks of | 
information that hide so stubbornly when 
wanted most. You will need the catalog as | 
a rigidly accurate work of reference; you will 
read it because it is humanly, individually, 
interesting. Sent gladly on request to Dept. Z. | 


REX. D. PEARCE 


| Seed-grower | 
Merchantville 


| 
| 
| 





New Jersey | 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
We will ship, prepaid, 2 each large gladiolus 
bulbs, correctly labeled for $2.00: 











AMADOR MISS EDITH ROWE 
BLUE DANUBE PELEGRINA 

BETTY CO-ED POLAR ICE 
ELKHART SALBACH’S PINK 


JEAN DU TAILLES VANITY- FAIR 
MAMMOTH WHITE WASAGA 
Extra Gratis—2 Talisman 
Send for New 1938 Catalog 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Start New Plants on the 
Grewing Stems of Old Ones 


with 
KAK* SALVE 


* Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
KAK SALVE is the new, perfected hor- 
mone preparation—simple to use—re- 
quires no rooting medium and no soak- 
ing—comes all ready to use. With KAK 
SALVE anybody can easily propagate 
fuschias, begonias, african violets, pa- 
tience, and many more house and gar- 
den plants. KAK SALVE with full 
instructions is sent postpaid in U. S. A. 


for $1.00; or write for FREE BOOKLET. 
Photoy Products, 509 Fifth Ave.,N.Y.C. 


Pansy Seed FOR EARLY 


SEABROOK 








SPRING SOWING 


Pitzonka’s Giant-flowering Mixture pleases all 
critical gardeners. An amazing yield of enor- 


mous flowers, gorgeous colors from dainty 


orchid to deep purple, blue, red. Valued for 
bedding or cutting. %5 cts. per packet. Ask 
us to reserve a copy of our new catalog— 


ready soon. 


PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM 
Box F, Bristol, Penna. 


Burpee’s Glorious 
Gladiolus 





All blooming-size bulbs, 

a gorgeous selection, I 0 Bulbs 
grown on Burpee’s own 

Fordhook Farms, Burpee- 

Guaranteed. 

A wonderful value for € 
a glorious garden this 

summer, and a splendid 

way to get acquainted 100 for $1 

with Burpee’s famous POSTPAID 


flowers. Favorite varieties, 
all colors mixed. Bloom- 
ing-size bulbs preferred 
by many for largest number of flower 
spikes at modest cest. 10 Bulbs 10c; 
100 for $1, postpaid to you. 





You will want Burpee’s Seed Catalog. 
144 pages, every flower and vege- 


table worth growing. Low prices. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 311 Burpee Bidg. Philadelphia 
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Maintaining a Water Garden 


POOL is nothing more than a large 

aquarium, therefore similar treatment 
is required. There are definite rules for 
maintaining a balanced aquarium as to 
number of fish, plants, and scavengers per 
square measurement of water surface, so 
it is not necessary, but really detrimental, 
to change water during a season. A good 
way to determine these requirements is to 
find the number of square inches of water 
surface of the pool, then divide the num- 
ber by 30. The result will be the num- 
ber of fish, 2 inches long (not counting the 
tail) the pool will accommodate. If fish 
are larger, count each 2 inches of fish body. 
There should be a bunch of oxygenating 
plants for every square foot of water sur- 
face. Oxygenating plants are those that 
grow entirely submerged and of these, some 
are much better than others. Some of the 
best are Hornwort, Anacharis, Vallisneria, 
Myriophyllum and Sagittaria. Cabomba 
rots very easily and fish eat it badly. Horn- 
wort (Mare’s-tail) is more stiff, like spruce 
needles, does very well and fish do not 
bother it. These should be planted in 
sand in pots and set in bottom of pool 
or they can be planted in the edge of lily 
boxes. 

There is an exchange of oxygen and 
carbon dioxide between plants and _ fish. 
Plants grow producing oxygen which is 
taken up by the fish. Fish discharge car- 
bon dioxide which is taken up by the 
plants, therefore oxygenating plants are 
necessary in a pool. Waterlilies and other 
floating plants add to the beauty and 
interest of a pool, but are not oxygenating. 
However these plants are quite necessary 
in the control of algae. Shade is the worst 
enemy of algae. A pool can become quite 
green when first started but as the lily 
leaves grow, it disappears. No foliage 
should touch the edge of the pool as this 
would make a perfect “bridge” for the 
ants to earry their cows (aphids) over, 
thus making a lot of trouble as well as 
unsightly plants. As to snails, one ram’s 
horn snail is sufficient for every four inches 
of fish hody. or one medium trap-door snail 
for every six inches of fish body. Ram’s 
horns are vegetarians, liking potato peels 
and lettuce very much, though feeding in 
a pool is not necessary where there are 
water plants. Trap-doors live on fish filth 
and will eat fish food. 

Clams may also be used in a pool, one 
for every 5 gallons of water. They filter 
the water, living on the tiny particles in 
it. The above numbers are for starting 
a balanced pool. The increase of all these 
are taken care of in the pool through the 
summer, just as the plants grow and find 
room. 

The use of a neutralizer in the water, as 
Hi-balls. is advised, but I’ve had good suc- 
cess without them, using well water. Spring 
water is the best to use, well water rates 
second. Rain or cistern water is not good, 
being apt to contain too many chemicals 
and foreign substances. 


ATERLILIES are big eaters, so should 

have a large amount of rich soil. 
Boxes 2 feet square and 1 foot deep are 
not too large for one lily. If manure is 
used, the soil should be soaked several 
days in a tub, draining the water often 
to remove some of the acid so it will not 
discolor the water in the pool or make 
fish and snails sick. Lilies should not be 
spaced closer than 4 feet and farther apart 
is better. They should not be more than 
2 feet or less than 8 inches under water, 
and should be in full sun to bloom well. 
The soil surface in boxes should be covered 
with an inch of sand to keep water clear. 
Soil must be renewed each year, if we 
would have large flowers and many of them. 


Many other kinds of plants can be used in 
pools, as Iris pseudacorus and I. versicolor, 
Arrowhead, Cattail Fypha)». Cyperus 
(Umbrella Palm), Taro, oating Heart 
(Nymphoides peltatum), Water Poppy (Hy- 
drocleis nymphoides), Parrot’s Feather 
Se, ag, oo proserpinacoides), Forget- 
me-not (Myosotis palustris), Water Hya- 
cinth and many more, all to be planted at 
different depths as required. Floating 
Heart is as hardy as Waterlilies, winter 
ing well stored in the basement, planted 
in the edge of lily boxes. 

Gold fish and shubunkins are _hardiest 
for outdoor pools.. I especially like Com- 
ets; their long tails and fins are so lacy 
and they are very graceful. There will be 
many young fish at the end of the season 
if there are plenty of oxygenating plants 
in the pool. Nothing is better than Water 
Hyacinth roots for eggs to cling to and 
young to hide in. Young fish are black 
turning red later; white being the last 
color change, as a rule. Time of coloring 
is affected by food and age mostly. Shu- 
bunkins color up very young. 

Fish are subject to many diseases, but 
these can be avoided mostly by maintain- 
ing a well balanced pool or aquarium. 

A balanced food, i.e. one containing the 
right proportions of vegetable, animal 
and mineral matter, will also keep fish well 
and happy.—Mrs. Forrest Huss, (Iowa) 


Feed Trees Now 


HE Master Gardener says: If you will 

observe the trees all about you, you will 
notice that many are showing the effects 
of the severe drought conditions of the 
past several years, although the favorable 
moisture conditions this year has helped 
correct the damage somewhat. Many trees, 
however, were weakened to such an extent 
that they became easy victims to disease, 
dnd have never recovered vitality suffi- 
ciently to produce luxuriant foliage, with 
a healthy green color. The leaves on these 
weakened trees are dull and lifeless, very 
small, and they drop from the tree early. 
It does not require very keen powers of ob- 
servation, in walking through the parks 
and streets, to pick out the trees that are 
suffering and in need of care. 

To bring injured trees back to a healthy, 
vigorous condition, one of the wisest things 
you can do is to feed them as soon as they 
are dormant, and before the ground becomes 
frozen. Any time during October or 
November is an excellent period. By mak- 
ing application of the plant food in the 
fall, the nourishment will be available to 
the tree just as soon as it starts growth 
very early in the spring. Due to weather 
and soil conditions in early spring, it 
would be impossible to make application of 
the plant food early enough during the 
spring season to be available when the tree 
starts growth. 

Use a complete balanced plant food, and 
make application by making holes about 
2 inches in diameter and 12 to 18 inches 
deep, in a zigzag fashion, slightly inside 
and outside of the branch spread. Holes 
can be made with a pointed instrument such 
as a crowbar, an electric drill, or an earth 
auger. Fill holes with a mixture of half 
plant food and half soil. Then water. In 
figuring the requirements of a tree, allow 
1 pound to each inch of circumference of 
the trunk, measuring the trunk 4 feet 
above the ground. 


More than 700,000 kinds of insects in the 
world have been described and named, ac- 
cording to Dr. Strong, U.S.D.A., and more 
than 80,000 of them in North America 
north of Mexico. Of these more than 10,000 
are in some way injurious to man, his crops, 
or his possessions, 
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Your House Plants Must Be Fed 


“THE MASTER GARDENER” 


HEN we stop to consider the small 

amount of soil in a pot, and the rela- 
tively large size of the plant growing in it, 
we can appreciate the importance of feed- 
ing our house plants regularly. 

The roots of the plants are confined to a 
small area within the pot and cannot forage 
over a large area to collect food for the 
plant as is the case where the plants grow 
in a natural environment. The small 
imount of plant food contained in the soil 
it the time the plants are placed in it is 
quickly consumed by the plant. Some of it 
is lost in the drain water, and unless plant 
food is supplied regularly we cannot expect 
our plants to grow. 

It is important, too, that they be fed the 
right kind of plant food—that is, one that 
is complete and properly balanced to supply 
all of the elements needed for normal 
healthy development. In addition, the 
plant food must be readily available—that 
is, in such form that it may be absorbed 
by the roots of the plant promptly. 

The plant food may be applied over the 
surface of the soil in the pot. Work lightly 
into the soil and water well. A _ six-inch 
pot requires about a level teaspoonful at 
each application. Applications should be 
made at about four or five-week intervals, 
unless the plants are being rested. Where 
plants are resting and in a semi-dormant 
condition, withhold plant food until growth 
is resumed. With foliage plants that tend 
to cover the soil quite closely, it is easier 
to apply the plant food in water. In this 
case, stir a level teaspoonfull of plant food 
into a quart of water and apply in this 
form. 

At the time of planting g, or when plants 
are repotted, it is simple to mix a complete 
halaneed plant food with the potting soil 
at a rate of one heaping tablespoonful for 
eich gallon of soil. Avoid getting plant 
food on stalks or foliage of house plants. 


Orchids for the Amateur 


(Continued from page 67) 


of these Cattleya plants for what you 
would pay the florist for two or three 
of the flowers, and have the pleasure of 
producing the flowers yourself. 

Laelia purpurata is a species which 
has been used as a parent in hybridizing 
and has produced some very fine crosses. 
It has large flowers with white sepals and 
petals and a labellum of rich velvety 
purple. You will be charmed by its pur- 
ity of bloom and the ease with which it 
may be grown. 

Laelia rubescens (or acuminata) is 
one of the plants which we brought back 
from Costa Rica when orchid hunting 
and is one of my favorites. It produces 
numerous medium sized flowers in the 
winter months. 

Future articles will introduce many 
other easily grown orchids and again let 
me suggest that if you have a greenhouse, 
even though it be a small one, that you 
make the attempt at orchid culture. I 
am sure you will be agreeably surprised 

the results which may be attained. 
uestions addressed to THE FLOWER 


(“ROWER will be answered through its 
‘lumns. 
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a Now available a 


MCGREDY’S NEW IRISH 


ROSES 











4 
Throughout the Rose World the words “‘McGredy”’ and 
‘*Roses’’ are synonymous. In fact, no one house has con- 
tributed more to the embellishment of our gardens. 
McGredy’s Roses are distinguished for their perfec- 
tion of form, handsome, vigorous foliage and strong, 
robust plants. As exclusive distributors of their more re 
cent introductions, we are delighted to offer the following 
McGREDY’S TRIUMPH —A great beauty! Brilliant strawberry in 


color, blushed scarlet and orange. Handsome bronze foliage. Extraor- 
dinary vigor in growth. 


McGREDY’S REX ANDERSON — White with an overcast of ivory, 
slightly deeper in the center. Perfumed. Abundant, grey-green foliage 
McGREDY’'S PINK — Color, bright rose shading to pearl cream and 


pink with saffron-yellow heart. Blooms large and perfect in form 
Fine exhibition rosc. 


McGREDY'S PRIDE — Brilliant orange and salmon flushed and veined 


salmon yellow. Cannot fail to please 


Qet McGREDY'S SUNSET—W ill be introduced Fall 1938 





McGREDY'S TRIUMPH 
Pat. 190 


Sold by Nurserymen, Florists, Seedsmen 
\ an ealers Everywhere 


SEND FOR NEW BOOK 


1938 Editiom This helpful booklet shows 26 
roses in full color. Sketches and data insure suc- 


cess with roses McGREDY'S PINK 


JAChSON & PERKINS COMPANY 


Hybridizers and Distributors of New Roses and Plant Specialties 
Dept. FG 238 NEWARK, NEW YORK STATE 




















True to Name 


NURSERY STOCK 
3 Beautiful New $7 80 
ROSES 


These 3 new Roses—Portadown (Red), Helen 
Fox (Yellow), Eulalia (Pink), have full buds on 
long stems fine for cutting—a real special if ever 
there was one and a sample of the remarkable 
values offered in the free Maloney Catalog. 

SHRUBS, EVERGREENS, PERENNIALS, 
VINES, HEDGES, DWARF FRUIT TREES, 
FRUITING AGE and STANDARD FRUIT TREES 
and BERRIES all described fully in our new 
32-page book all in color. This book also gives 
you planting instructions and other valuable 


information. 
This is our —- pero as we operate 400 
s acres, we are the oldest and largest mail order 
The Maloney Catalog Will nursery in New York State. We guarantee satis- 
Be Sent Free On Request faction to every customer. So for better stock at 


less money, buy direct from the grower. 


MALONEY BROS. NURSERY CO., INC. 


29 Main Street Dansville, New York 


Changes of Address 


Subscribers are requested to report new addresses to reach us at Albany, N. Y., not later than 
the 15th of the month. This will enable us to make the change on our mailing stencils prior 
to addressing wrappers for the current issue. Be sure to send your “old address.” 


Circulation Department © FLOWER GROWER e Albany N. Y. 
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| shrubs flowering the year-round. (Varieties 


should be chosen so that one mass of bloom 
follows another; it is a joy to see each, at 
MATTIE ABNEY HaARtTz0G its time, grow into a thing of beauty.) 
Berried plants continue to hang with fruit: 


Record of a Growing Garden 






7 : aie —Coralberry, Acuba, Chinese Firethorn 
’ There never was a Winter, y Coral ae f 

in Nature S There never will be one, Nandina, Ligustrum, Jerusalem-cherry 

RichColors When I could close my garden Sweet Myrtle. (Berries and birds make a 


And know the page was done. 


vu garden cheerful! ) 
—UNKNOoWwN 


Yellow, Pink, Blue 


FEBRUARY 16—These windy days trees dk 





° | Ve y ——_ = : a oe - sea, . — = » i a 
White and Changeable | I EBRUARY 2 sround-hog saw its shadow ; their own pruning with dead branches 
; ; look for six weeks of bad weather! Sowed breaking off. Flowering Almond is ful 
Nature a sd more beautiful colors, evergreen grass seed in bare places on lawns. of blossoms, and in the orchard Pear tree 
— aw ee SS ae SS eee. (A winter lawn is a pretty sight.) are unfolding their buds. Had leaves turne: 
pool, or tub of water, a little soil, and ? 5 ’ 1 : hi bl " 1 ae Bead 
full sunlight are all that Waterlilies need. FEBRUARY 4—Sleeted a while but sun ee ie ene Shruk - oe i oe * 
Supply these to our strong, selected plants, was shining in afternoon. Watched a car- "© a Se. eee we eee Y 
and your Waterlily garden will yield days ated ti o. wnt inte tink ? lik digging around and working in well-rotted 
. . Tr, as , mak P s c , ae ‘ 
of delight. I j oe Ue touses I1K€ manure, or commercial fertilizer; the fer 


pictures I had collected—(in placing must 


. . tilizer to reach the roots not the stems 
not put in dense shade setting at angle so 


OUR NEW WATERLILY BOOK 











gives full information for planting and care, rain won’t beat in and face away from pre- Starting out with good soil is not enough 
describes and prices the waterlilies that you vailing winds. Blue birds and Wrens like have to keep adding to have in good condi 
should have. A copy will be mailed on Reeenien tai oles) Birds will alien “th tion.) Planted Irish Potatoes in patch re 
request. en ae ae S wilh nest where there served for them: like cool moist soil, an 
is plenty of food—soft-billed birds like early start best (the “darkies” say plant 
sys *D Tal aS ral _ berries fs ee x F hy ° " 79 = h < S a i 2 2 
THREE SPRINGS FISHERIES ae and worms, hard-billed birds want in the dark of the moon so this is the right 
828 No. Main Road, Lilypons, Maryland seed. time! ) 
Fepruary 5—This cold morning cardi- FEBRUARY 19—Cultivated English Daisies 


nals (redbirds) were singing, when I picked (Bellis), Pansies, and Painted Daisies 
a few Transvaal Daisies; the first have had (Pyrethrum). Sowed some seed in hotbeds. 
this time of year (demand full sun, like The biennial seedlings—Sweet William, 





good loam and drainage). Foxglove, Canterbury-bells—looking fine: 
Fesruary 6—Had leaves broadcast in give results next year after planted then 
FLOWER OF THE SOUTH orchard to be turned under. Notice moss die, do not flower same year unless sown 


These beautiful plants with their attractive foliage and on part of lawn under trees—doesn’t neces- early then bloom late. (Do others get ab- 
beautiful flowers make ideal gifts. Write for free catalog. | sarily mean acid, but that it needs fertil- sorbed out of doors, not hearing the tele- 


FRUITLAND NURSERIES a : ‘glecting indoor duties and 
Box 910F "Augusta, Ga, | 12¢r. Pruned Buddleias and Hydrangeas phone, neglecting doo - : 


severely, Althea, Abelia and Vitex slightly, preferring to wear a coat outside to a warm 


P R i M 4 ie) 4 E & er and fertilized (bloom on new growth). house?) 





Choice Delphiniums English and Korean Chrysan- Pruned from inside out to let in air and Fepruary 21—“Catkins” are pushing 
themums, Christmas Roses (Helleborus Niger), | light, not leaving stubs in center, and ac- their way out of brown buds on the silver- 
oe pewery meme Nerney ag xe a cording to natural shape (if spring bloom- leaf poplars. Sir Watkin and Phoenix Daf- 
Niger) in bloom, 50¢ postpaid. Catalog, Dept. F ing shrubs are pruned now will lose many fodils beginning to bloom. Japanese 

NEVILL PRIMROSE FARM flower buds). Put out Lettuce plants in Spurge looks pretty as a ground cover; the 
POULSBO . ° - + + WASHINGTON | vegetable garden. , variegated form edged with yellow is at- 





Fesruary 7—On this breezy Sunday there tractive ins rock garden and Arabis is 
are many things to observe—Snowflakes showing white among the rocks. Johnny- 
(Leucojum), blue and pink Roman Jump-ups (Viola tricolor ) in yellow, blue 
Hyacinths making a show, Dwarf Iris be- and _purple jumpers are about, and 
ginning to bloom around the pool. Red Pansies are blooming. 
growth on Photinia serrulata looks like Fesruary 25—Lawns were raked and 
flowers, tender green showing on Box woods, walks edged. Set out Hypericums: beauti- 
and “lantern-like’ berries of Eleagnus fy] dwarf shrubs for front of shrubbery, 
changing from yellow to red. single yellow “rose-like” flowers bloom off 


Fresruary 8—Arranged garden flowers to and on all summer. Replanted seedling 
4 send sick friends—Daffodils, Jonquils, Nandinas. _W e hear the musical notes . 
MICHELL S Chinese Sacred-lilies, Snowdrops, Forsythia, mocking birds every morning now. Un 
Flowering Quince, Laurestinus, Tea-olive, account of unusually mild winter it was 

7 Spirea thunbergi and Bridalwreath—and interesting to drive around this afternoon 
PARKS FLOWER BOOK’ this is February!—1937. (When plenty and see many attractive homes and gardens. 


food is given find bulbs do well right under Borders of yellow Jonquils edged with rose- 















cA guide to 
better garden- 
ing. Illustrated 
in colors. Send 
for this wonder- 
ful reference 
book today! 









SEED HOUSE 


Philadelphia, Pa. 











Cvery ” aie , A ° ° oa. = ) . « ats are 
hoky mal yt on Ragged tid nao trees, getting sunshine with leaves off pink Moss Phlox ig oreeng am re 
volume. Gives, pronunciation of flower trees.) Peonies and blue Linum showing, especially pretty _ ao ytu A a 
t ~S .) f ge ¢ aj . 7:4 arvire . > » > Ta > rere V 
Gate’ seach “ean?” seamed aa so mulched slightly. sempervirens) is effective covere: bee 
complete catalog of seeds, bulbs +f waxy white blossoms. We noticed shrubs 
=) tubers. Send today for your free copy. Fesruary 10—Top-sheared Conifers to ook better different sizes and heights ex- 
—— —  Specis 938 Park ring: ‘li : : i : 
Crystal Palace, Lupinus. The Bride and vpnlox induce thick growth and keep symmetrical. cept in very formal gardens. One can ap- 
Cinnster CEO, W. Pane SEED CO Transplanted some shrubbery and replanted preciate beauty everywhere, get lessons 
EL. . 4 Orr. e . . . 7 . ‘ oe . . ane 
Dept. 1-B Greenwood, 8. C. skips with those suitable to this locality— from various gardens, and take up garden 





(branches of Euonymun, Abelia and Ligu- jing at the “home spot” with fresh 
strum are easy to root). Went for walk  jnspiration. 

and got Sassafras roots for pink tea! (roots 
of this American shrub of the Laurel fam- 
ily has aromatic smell and taste—it is said 
that when Captain John Smith sent his first 
ship back to England it was loaded with 
Sassafras). Fespruary 28—Not cold after all night 
rain. Weather has been so changeable, 
flowers and birds haven’t known what to 
do—maybe the woodchuck (ground hog) 
didn’t know! 





's 
P VEGETABLES 


For you to join in the fast-growing popular- 
ity of planting vegetable as well as flower 
seeds, and to try Burpee’s famous seeds, we will send 
you these five full-size 10c-packets for just 10c: 

Marglobe Tomato—round, bright red, solid, deli- 
cious. Chantenay Carrot—bright orange flesh. 
tender, sweet. Detroit Dark Red Beet—delicious, 
fine-grained. Black-seeded Simpson Lettuce— 
quick-growing, crisp. Scarlet Globe Radish— 
world’s most popular. Send dime today, and 
enjoy their unsurpassed flavor. 


Burpee’s Seed Catalog free 
flower, vegetable 
worth growing. 
Low prices, 





Fesruary 27—Cold, ice, and_ sleeted 
awhile, but I saw blue birds! (Useful 
hunter of insects.) Ordered list of seed 
from nearby seed place. 

















FesruarRY 11—Real cold—ice! Flowers 
look sick but with sun shining believe many 
will “come out.” As flowers and leaves are 
faded on Christmas Cyclamen, put in a cool 
place to let corms dry out—a resting period. 
If set out in shady place in garden this 
spring and watered new growth will begin 
and can be repotted. : 








pow YS 
” fA : RS 
y Vd aX NN Fesruary 14—(Sunday)—Though wind 
x? attire 5 | disagreeable we walked about the garden 
in the sunshine. Some shrubs are bloom- 
ing—in this part of the country can have 





308 Burpee Building Philadelphia 
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Inside the Little Greenhouse 
(Continued from page 72) 


LIPPIA CITRIODORA:—The majority of 
plants grown in the greenhouse are chosen 
for singular beauty of flower or foliage. 
There are some that cannot claim these 
characteristics, but we grow them for the 
refreshing perfume which it is their dis- 
tinctive charm to possess. Among these 
latter is this subject we would discuss now. 
There are comparatively few gardeners who 
will recognize it by its scientific name. It 
is very much more popularly known as the 
Lemon Verbena. Although not a true Ver- 
bena, it belongs to the same family, because 
its unpretentious flowers have a similar 
botanical structure. This old-fashioned 
plant may sometimes be found in seed 
catalogs under the old name of Aloysia 
citriodora. 

It is a shrubby or hardwooded plant and 
will grow to a height of from 8-10 feet if 
there is room for its development. Because 
of its deciduous nature, it is best grown in 
a cool house where it can be rested during 
the winter months. At that time it will 
require water only when very obviously in 
need of it. When resting, either a continu- 
ously sodden or a dust dry condition would 
cause the inactive roots to perish. 

At any time during winter, all weaker 
growth should be pruned by cutting back 
to within two inches of the main stem, 
leaving only sufficient side growth to fill in 
wall space. The ideal spot to grow this is 
against the back wall of a lean-to house. 
However it can be and is, grown in pots, 
often. 

A good rich well drained soil is all that 
it requires. Propagation may be effected 
by rooting the young growths in spring. It 
may also be raised from seeds which will 
germinate in spring where the tempera- 
ture does not fall below 60 degrees. 


Gladiolus Is Making History 


(Continued from page 77) 


Of course with a large number of 
Gladiolus hybridizers throughout the 
world striving to improve the Gladiolus 
there are other very fine varieties being 
produced that are making Gladiolus his- | 
tory but are not seedlings of Pieardy. 
Among these are the following: Bit o’ 
HEAVEN, a coming orange commercial. 
CHAMPLAIN, early commercial light blue. 


Maip oF ORLEANS, the best commercial’ 


white on the market. Mary ELizapern, 
finest ruffled white. Mitrorp, about the 
best in light blue. Minuet, for many 
years considered the finest lavender. 
New Era, exquisitely beautiful ruffled 
pink. Rewr Fauuvu, huge, massive deep 
red. STAR OF BETHLEHEM, considered 
about the ultimate in whites. ToKEN, new 
early commercial flame salmon. WasaGa, 
beautiful buff; along with Picardy a par- 
ent of several fine seedlings. 

With this very fine list of ethereally 
beautiful Gladiolus available now I ean’t 
imagine anyone, appreciating beauty in 
flowers, not becoming an_ enthusiastic 
“vlad fan” if he or she sees these beauti- 
ful new creations and realizes how easily 
ley may be grown. 


= 





1937 INDEX NOW READY 


A complete separate index for Volume 24 
(January to December 1937, issues) is now 
available. Send 10 cents to cover printing 
and mailing ccsts to FLOWER GROWER, 
Albany, N. Y., and your copy will be sent 
promptly. 
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[| ELLIS GLAD ORIGINATIONS 


Mi For Cut Flowers For Exhibition Use 
j 300 Blooming size Bulbs......... $5.00 (Newer Ellis Originations) 
(100 each of the following) Blooming size, per each 
COMMODORE: _ Gorgeous early red, stands NEW ERA: Frilled pink........-.->--- $3.00 
ment, (See paceure.) : (See picture in our page adv., Oct. issue.) 
BONNEVILLE: Deep pink, extra fine cut ep CHIEF: Brilliant red..........++- $1.50 
GOLDEN CHIMES: Large ruffied yellow. Has WINGS OF SONG: Extra fine large pink. -$3.00 
won many blue ribbons and championships. 1 Blooming size of each......... $5.75 
300 Small (100 each, above)... .$2.25 1 Small and 5 bits., each....... $2.50 











» h, Royal Pink, 
5 Blooming size each of any 3 of following ELLIS GLADS: Chief Multnoma 
Golden Fleece, Spanish Cavalier, White Sword, Joy Bells, Superwhite, Yellow yo sl “= 
All of these offers good during Feb. and if you mention THE FLOWER GROWER we will include a — 
of our OREGON GIANT PANSY SEED, gratis, with your order. Send for our Bulbalog listing many 
Glads. (Bulbs priced f.o.b. Canby.) 


MERTON G. ELLIS BULB GARDENS Route No. 1 Canby Oregon 


Here’s GOOD NEWS for your garden 


Van Bourgondien’s new 1938 Spring Planting 
Guide and Flower Book—offering a choice 
selection of seeds, bulbs, hardy plants and 
roses of proven merit—is now ready for 
mailing. This big, handsome 24-page book, 
with gorgeous natural-color reproductions of 
the latest and most popular blooms on every 
page, will help you plan a more beautiful 
garden this year. Send for this valuable book 
and Planting Guide today. A postcard with 
your name and address brings it to you, 
FREE. 
¢ NOVELTY SEEDS ° 


A feature of our 1938 Planting Guide is its collection 
of recent novelties—seeds and plants of proven merit, 
many of them recipients of awards at the All- 
American trials. For those desiring to place orders 
immediately, we offer below a partial selection of 























e 
these unusually desirable novelties: Special Offer 
Petunia Salmon Supreme......... Pkt. 35e 
Zinnia, Navajo Mixed............. Pkt. 15e 
Aquilegia, Mrs. Scott Elliott . 

Nias hea vase saces 4 aca Pkt. l5e Three Novelty Hardy Dwarf 
Lupins, Russell Strain............ Pkt. 50c Mums—Pink Cushion, Early 
Salvia, Firebrand (Dwarf)........ Pkt. 25 Bronze, Judith Anderson (deep 
es DN pcccrnececnceveen Pkt. 25e : igs ts J : 
Cosmos, Sensation Mixed......... Pkt. Lc yellow, shaded orange)—rep- 
Morning Glory, Clark’s Mammoth resenting the latest in Early 

Ae rrr Sree ee Pkt. 10¢ 


Rus A Flowering Dwarf Pin-Cushion 
Zinnia Lilliput, Finest Mixed....Pkt. 10c suena 
All orders shipped postpaid if 


1 each of these 3§5%34.00 
7 n ° 
accompanied vy remitiance. Pam a aR T 


Van Bourgondien Bros. ” gatllen csscstietscse 
DEPARTMENT 22 BABYLON, LIN. Y.| B.A 
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Drawn by 
ROMAINE B. WARE 


Mr. Ware receives thousands of dollars for his services. You 
get his latest $1.25 plan book for this coupon and only 25c. 
Not theory but actual diagrams that show you just where and 
how to place every stone and plant. No tedious study. This 
book makes your success sure, gives you a beauty spot friends 
will envy, a source of real pleasure. Regular price $1.25, now 
yours by this new plan if you request our free plant catalog. This cou- 
pon guarantees special 25c price. NOT GOOD AFTER MARCH 3lst. 





our 


R. M. KELLOGG CO., Box 2586 
for Onh Your Money Back Three Rivers, Mich. 
y If you are not delighted with Enclosed find 25¢ for which send me Book of Plans for 


42 rol this book, we agree to refund Rock Garden and Pools, and your Free Plant Catalog. 
¢ your mecney without question. j 
NOMS 2c cccccccccessccesecoscsccecs — phones 
R. M. KELLOGG CO. 
Box 2586, Three Rivers, Mich. MAGrOSS 2. cccccccccccccesecssccvecs : 


oO 
or 








DAHLIAS—GLADIOLUS 
\/ and SELECTED SEED 
SPECIALTIES 


For the greatest value, 
order from the big new 
CARL SALBACH cata- 
log. The prices are low, 
the choice of varieties is 
unexcelled, and the 
stock the very besi. Send 
today for your copy. 


CARL SALBACH 


640 Woodmont Ave. 


BERKELEY, CALIF. 
Gladiolus—Golden Goddess 


PRIMULA JULIAE HYBRIDS 


by creeping rhizomes: 
glossy leaves and starry Primrose flowers on 3 
inch stems, April to June. 5 var. for $1.25, 
(reg. val. $1.75); double collection, $2.25. Your 
1938 catalog is ready. 


WM. BORSCH & SON, INC. 
Maplewood Box 21 















Form spreading mats 
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Protect Your Roses 


From Insects and Disease 
TRI-OGEN is an 
spray that gives 
plant protection. Positively 
controls blackspot and = mil- 
dew; kills insect pests. Stimu- 


amazing 
complete 


lates luxuriant growth For 

sale by first-class Seed Houses, 

‘ Department Stores and Garden 

Supply Dealers If unable to obtain, write 
us. FREE bulletin. 


TRI-OGEN 


Rose Mfg. Co., Dept. F, Philadelphia, Pa. 











Medium size (1-1'/ inch). Priced 
per 100. Smaller lots at same 
rate. Minimum order $1.00. Post- 


paid. State Inspected. No catalugue. 

Apricot Glow...... ,+ $1.00 Flaming Sword....... I. 
Annie Laurie......... $1.00 Giant Nymph......... 1:00 
Betty Nuthall......... $1.00 POO ov cccccccceses $1.50 
Chas. Dickens........ $1.00 = Seepere -00 
= | RTS $1.10 Mrs, P. W. Sisson... .$1. 


A. P. BONVALLET & CO., Wichert, Ill. 





GET READY 


BEAUTIFUL LAWN 











If you want a beautiful 
lawn. start planning it 
now. Send for LAWN 
CARE. Louis F. Gerber, 
East Orange, N. J., says: 
“Lawn Care gives the 
amateur gardener the 
best advice I have ever 
come across." Write 
It is FREE... and t 

/ 


SCOTTS SEED rraéca BEAUTIFUL LAWNS / 


| 
| 











Delving into the New Gladiolus 


Varieties 
(Continued from page 64) 


Grutnes Licut (Green Light) is a flower 
of exceptional charm. Its color is some- 
where between cream white and primrose 
yellow and is pervaded throughout with a 
fascinating greenish tinge. In addition, the 
florets are delightfully ruffled, well opened, 
and nicely spaced on a good straight spike. 
GREEN LiGHT shows up equally well if not 
even better under artificial illumination and 
never fails to excite admiration. 

9TH SYMPHONY has always been one of my 
great favorites. It has a glorious clear and 
luminous salmon-scarlet color that has a 
remarkable translucent quality. The effect 
varies with the lighting and in every in- 
stance is very appealing. 9TH SYMPHONY is 
not without faults, however, for it is often 
too sparing with the number of its buds and 
the foliage is too thin and weak. But then, 
these are minor details considering its beau- 
tiful coloring. 

Another lovely Gladiolus is IsoLa BELLA. 
A very light clear lavender of charming 
quality. Its large florets are of heavy sub- 
stance but somewhat loosely attached to a 
good straight spike of medium height. For 
beauty it ranks very high. HEILIGTUM pro- 
duces a fine tall spike with excellent white 
florets, but I doubt whether it will go very 
far because of the sickly nature of its bulbs. 

Of Pfitzer’s earlier varieties, I still feel 
that OKARINA is a thoroughly distinctive 
and refined smoky of grayish lavender with 
vinaceous shadings. RUDOLPH SERKIN con- 
tinues to win a host of admirers because 
of its gorgeous velvety royal purple color. 
The judges thought highly enough of it to 
award it a medal for the most beautiful 
Gladiolus exhibited at New York’s M.G.S. 
show last summer. 


Vines and Roses 


HOSE of us who grow Climbing or 

Rambler Roses have noticed how unat- 
tractive they are when they are barren, of 
blossom, and those leafless canes are ex- 
posed upon the trellis. These barren canes 
will produce a lovely screen the rest of the 
growing season, if light vines are planted 
near-by and trained to climb the limbs. 
Then when they blossom there will be a 
profusion of color. It is interesting to 
notice the effect when several different kinds 
of vines are planted near the same Rose 
bush. There are many types of vines upon 
the market. I have used the Flowering 
Bean, Cardinal Climber, Cypress and Morn- 
ing Glory. They all grow rapidly and make 
a perfectly beautiful sight upon the trellis 
or back fence. These vines do not injure 
the Roses in the least, because they are not 
deep rooted. The vines are really of an 
advantage to the Roses. They shade the 
canes from the hot sun during the summer 
months, and it was my experience to find 
that when the grasshoppers were so numer- 
ous, that they ate the tender vines and did 
not harm the new Rose canes.—Mrs. MARIE 
PHELPS. 





BETTER BLOOMING BULBS 


by EBERLING’S GLADIOLU 
re 


Present 


BEAUTIFUL OHIO 
The outstanding lavender Rose Gladiolus 
New and rare variety Winner of many awards 


Large bulbs, each $1.60; Medium $1.20; Small 
80c; Bulblets, each 20c; Ten for $1.60. 


Our complete catalog mailed you on request 


J. H. HEBERLING, Easton, Ill., U. S. A. 





Clubs and Societies 
(Continued from page 82) 


We would like to know why you would 
allow such an attack on the National Coun 
cil of State Garden Clubs, Incorporated, an: 
Garden Club of Ohio to be published ir 
your worthwhile magazine as appeared i 
your December number on page five hw 
dred sixty-eight—EXxEcUTIVE BoarD 0 
GARDEN CLUB OF OHIO. 


[Does not the Executive Board “protest 
too much?” Nothing but congratulation 
were handed to the Ohio club in the letter 


To the Editor of The Flower Grower: 


At the Board meeting of the Garden Club 
of Ohio yesterday (Dec. 8) an article ap 
pearing in the December issue of Tue 
FLOWER GROWER, signed “Nemesis,” was 
read. 

It seems to me that the criticism of the 
National Council and of the Garden Club 
of Ohio contained in this article is very 
unjust. As you must know both of these 
organizations are very large, very strong, 
exceedingly active and_ horticulturally- 
minded. They are not horticultural soci- 
eties, they are garden clubs and their work 
among garden clubs is very far-reaching, as 
[ am sure any investigation would prove. 

I consider it very cowardly for anyone 
to write an article of this sort without sign- 
ing his full name. 

Just as an example of the interest and 
enthusiasm of our members of the Garden 
Club of Ohio, at the meeting held in Cleve- 
land yesterday to hear the talk on Christ- 
mas Decorations we had members come from 
all over the northern part of the state and 
this on the coldest day we have experienced 
this winter. Thirty members came from 
Youngstown alone, by train, and other 
places were equally well represented. 

I feel justified in writing this protest, as 
[ am not only a past president of the Gar- 
den Club of Ohio, but am at present a 
Regional Vice President of the National 
Council and have been a member of the 
Garden Club of America for over twenty 
years.—MABELLE WILSON STEARNS. 


To the Editor of The Flower Grower: 


Being a subscriber to your very worthy 
magazine, also a member of a garden club, 
I feel I must protest an article which ap- 
peared in the last issue of THE FLOWER 
ROWER under the heading of “What’s 
Wrong With the Clubs.” Criticism is a 
good thing if constructive, and I am sure 
any garden club would welcome it, but this 
article is not only unfair but untrue; and 
it is a cowardly act to ridicule the great 
majority for the very few the writer has 
contacted. You may be surprised to know 
that I have a very good idea of whom the 
writer is, and knowing the person ever 80 
slightly I am not surprised at the lack of 
knowledge and kindness displayed.) When 
your “Nemesis” is again in the vicinity of 
Toledo, it would give me great pleasure to 
discuss this article face to face— (Mrs.) 
Epona Knieut, (Ohio). 


To the Editor of The Flower Grower: 


Have been reading the December number 
of your delightful magazine, which I think 
is one of the best editions you have ever 
published, but I am most upset by the very 
unjust attack made by some unknown per- 
son, “Nemesis,” on the meetings of the Na- 
tional Council of State Garden Clubs and 
the Garden Club of Ohio. It seems to me 
quite unfortunate that so splendid a cause 
as gardening should be marred by such 4 
petty attack when we all should be working 
toward Horticultural Education and Beau- 
tification of our land—KatTe M. MYERS, 
President Garden Club of Ohio. 
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Geraniums are Easy from Seed 


GLADIOLUS 


50 Exhibition Varieties 
For $1.50 Value $3.00 


A fine assortment of Prize 
Winners:—Picardy, Bob White 
Wasaga, Commander Koehl, 
Bagdad, Mildred Louise, Gold- 
en Dream, Lucifer, Pelegrina, 
Tangerine, Lavender Delight 
and Amador. 

All large bulbs—Postpaid. Each 
variety separately labeled, 20c 

extra. 


(Mrs.) R. J. Duncoms, (Minn.) 


HE Geranium is one of the easiest 
house plants to grow. All it requires 
is good soil, a sunny window and not too 
much water, in return for which it gives LIQUIO 
glorious bloom, both single and double, and PLANT FOOD 
fragrant leaves. The variegated ones are 
good for foliage plants and the ivy makes Use it as you water plants, just a 
teaspoon full of Grobelle to each pint of 


o or gr ask 3. 

good hanging baskets water, Clean, odorless, absolutely harm- 
less—will not deteriorate. FROBELLE 
is perfectly balanced plant food, scien- 
tifically compounded. Keeps plants 

‘ OUNCES toons or out. 
makes 3 gallons) 25c postpaid 
8 OUNCES (makes 8 gallons) 50c postpaid 
SEND 10c and the name of your dealer 
for a generous test bottle and complete 
instructions. Money back if not satisfied. 
GROBELLE LIQUID PLANT FOOD CO., Inc. 
1193 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 






















The culture of Geraniums from seed is 
very easy and interesting too. In this 
way new Geranium varieties are obtained 
and there is no thrill like the one of 
discovering a new kind of plant. Quite 
different from Petunias, the seeds are large 
enough to handle easily. 


Beautifully illustrated catalog 
sent free 


LOUIS R. FISCHER 
4824 Penn Ave. So. 
Minnc apolis Minnesota 


Geraniums are named Stork’s-bill from 
the resemblance of the pod to the long 
bill of a stork. The seed is found in the 


Caen there are several of the seeds | Ai @ 04: Gites Be Sh ee aya 


at the base of the bill which splits and | ; 
curls back. The force of the splitting | 
sends the seeds, tufted at the end like an | 
arrow, some distance from the plant. These | 


are good for garden cultivation. Many 
houses carry Geranium seeds of all kinds: 
Lady Washington, Zonale, and Pansy | 
Geranium. In the case of the Lady Wash- | 
ington only a percentage will run true | 
| but the other plants, the Zonale, found | 
coming up with them are good. One will 
be able to tell by the shape and color of 
the leaves the difference between them. 















































Prepare a box or pan in the same man- 
ner in which all small seed is planted. 
Have a few holes in the box for drainage | 
: and a thin layer of coarse sand. Fill the 
r box with good fine soil which has been 
sterilized either by setting in a hot oven 
3 until thoroughly heated or by having boil- Big 2-year old ever-blooming roses with strong, sturdy root systems and 
: ing water seeped through it. Set the box = ee _— = kind that usually sell at prices of 50e or more— 
" a 2 ‘ guaranteed to live and bloom for you this year! We will replace abso- 
1 of soil in a pan of water until well damp Ez lutely free of charge any bush that does not live and bloom, ome amu 
anu then set aside till the next day until RADIANCE —_ us by July 1st, 1938. Guarantee applies to all bushes ordered for delivery 
e the soil settles. If you don’t do this and ‘. Geen ee > April 15th. poe of it! Strong 2-year-old field-grown Dept. of Agri- 
y laa ro : ? , - Scattered to - ive ~ and culture inspected rose bushes—GUARANTEED TO LIVE AND BLOOM— 
i. a Page coe The Ww " hioom Radiance roses nee for only 25c each postpaid. Order now—enjoy your own rose garden this year! 
ate a rac v 1eat- aioe puds. Offer includes « y > Te 9 : ~_e 
ing kills weeds and prevents the box from 6 Red. 3 Pink. ote Rash 39 bd A m IE bet IES! ALL COLORS! 
3 % nae . é } ance Roses, All bushes 25c each postpaid—order as few or as many as you desire direct from 
< ing expose d to the light before the true | gee a this list while stock is still complete. Specify shipping date.) a ™ 
y plants show up. Plant the seeds not too | ONLY 62.48 POSTPAID! American Beauty, red Hollywood, deep pink Luxembourg, yellow 
Dy near together and cover with fine soil and Etoile de Hollande.. o. & Goeeees. ree pink and red 
. . f= itoile de » ; : fringe , < ; 
4 a little fine sand. If the sand is sprin- | deepred- Kirsten Poulsen, bright — 
R kled on to mold will not form Water | Ami Quinard, blackish red Francis Scott Key 
5 nentele 4s : ae “ a ‘ bei _red Frank W. Dunlop, dark crimson orange’ 
é y by immersing in water, being RAINBOW ROSE E. G. Hill, bright red crimson Betty Uprichard, copper 
a careful not to let water cover the box. OFFER NO. 2 apenas. Soe yellow Hadley. crimson ; and orange carmine 
‘ ‘Se ° 16 2-year old field-grown D n aul Neyron, scarlet F ‘ se 
re Cover with a paper and bring to a sunny TRIPLE GUARANTY SAS Radiance Red Caledonia, white ae Ren Druschki, 
18 window. A pane of glass may cover the rete ie intense 2 Red, 2 Mrs. Chas. Bell, pink K. A. Victoria, white Mary, Countess of 
d pias y Pink, 1 Shell Radiance; 2 M and salmon Dame Edith Helen, pink Ilichest Kk 
box at first to f greenhouse li jredy: 2 F. K, Druschkt Pres. Hert - Hilli — mot age 
s M es aaa : sal) . . J. L. Mock, crims 
t S a 7 .. orm — —_ = SL ameesboure $ Taltoman "aaaane a haw goto —- | —~ oe Z J H Mc k, ; son 
ons moist, warm atmosphere, only z LusetHoover: 1 Etoile de nit ed i : , .os Angeles, salmon 
a . . A 7 Hollande: and 1 Ami Quin alisman, red and Margaret McGredy. »ink and yellow 
LS removing occasionally to provide air. ard, All for aii : yellow ; orange vermillion Etoile de - bw 
w Water so as not to dry out, but not aa x a on hoo tag <a us An T 
| } A. £ copper and salmon ‘illarney White Grus An Teplitz, bril- 
ne enough to kill the plant I Mme. B < ; Pi meson’ 
g plants as they do not Mme. Butterfly, pink Killarney Pink liant crimson 
nt require as much water as nme others. “TR ' Columbia, pink Syracuse, crimson 
0 When true leaves form, t i PLE GUARAN tE? 
s , transplant into - af 4 ANTEE! 
en small pots. The soil in thes s BARGAIN Every Naughton rose bush is TRIPLE GUARANTEED—it is guarantee 
, i ‘ ‘ mu: b ever, . 4E G tANTEED—it is guaranteed t 
of rich 5 fy rit] gy Me ist tg EVERGREEN variety, to be high grade stock, and to live and bloom! If yen ane tet a 
ch soil with some sand to lighten it. OFFER XO. 20 satisfied with your roses, notify us within 5 days and we will send you other satisfactory 
to These should bloom in six to eight months 5 sturdy. fheld-erown Bret ry yt tigen hag ot in full. If any roses fail to live, notify us by July ist, 
. ° “ greens in popu St oe dl Jo5, anc e replace 1em. Make sure of the success of ; ry rose gi » “pis 
.) if not shifted too often. vartetien, Ceenteed tore! only strong, sturdy stock protected by this comin’ TRIPLE QUananaun Mico 
7 ection includes 1 Buony - Sat oN  ‘ ‘ ~ 
iia. Aiked: waa: a mementos caietarans ati 5% DISCOUNT UNTIL MARCH IST 
> . A rieh Juniper, os Junipe rder now—plant early! If yo ail your ear before Mare st, de- 
- ~ oe transplanting but bloom is All 5 “wily Say i duct 5 % from remittance. We will ship aren ng Am ser ty: = Soe 
retarded, n the final transplanting b ONLY $1.00 POSTPAID! OUTSTANDING BARGAIN , 
er n | sp g be S IN SHRUBS AND EVERGREENS 
ak sure the soil is well firmed down about wn tee FLOWERING SHRUBS 
he ’ on" . : All sturdy, guaranteed-to-live, All sturdy, guar ped ive 
oe t roots. To av oid straggly plants, field-grown plants. Baker, May field aoe Berna. mtn 
ry pinch off at the desired point of branch- hew Pyramidal, and Chinese Ar- Spires Rose»; Spirea Van Hout- 
d * ° © vorvitae, Irish, Pfitzers, Chinese, ac sahiakiias Miami a 
or n oh Seeds should germinate in three to BARGAIN FLOW- mv empge mong ~ R ag Juni: Golden Bel; Hibiscus; White 
' if g : " ; pers; Arizona, alis P " Lh; 18CUS ; 
‘a: eight weeks, perhaps some will come up ERING SHRUB Porte Co emna, italian. and Mon- — Deutzia; Vitex; Red Chokeberry ; 
nd earlier than stated. Not all come up at eucste cmantna-tan Ca: Red Nandina; Wax Ligustrum. Red Althea. Prices, 19¢ each, 
me the same time. I have had them come ering shrubs i relied, We Prices, 59¢ each, postpaid. Postpaid. 
a varieties. Eac abellec 
up after I had given up all h cml elect 2 Fe 2 owering 
ise g 1p all hope of them. pink and 2 yellow flowering WE PAY ALL POSTAG 
g : ne. choices Z é SE 
a I’ house Geraniums bear seed of a de- shrubs from  Mislor. Guar: Orders Shi d C.0.D. if nd 
sired, wenkel tH} bl 7 shrubs in OUr cate -Guar- rs‘ ppe -O.D. if Desired! 
ig 3 it b y; “_ oom may be picked anteed-to-live! All 8 shrubs 
‘hen it bears seed and begins to witl ‘on ' 
ius : 8 ither. ONLY $1.00 POSTPAID! 
After removing the bloom, pl i 
RS, g , place its stem 
‘1 water and it will ripen off. When 
fully ripe, plant the seed. BOX R30 WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS 
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New Gladiolus The Busy Gardener Work Cards 


MATOAKA 


indi lor 
Deep Amaranth Red, reminding one of the co 
of rch old wine sparkling in the sunlight. If you 
have had trouble growing the black-reds, — 
will appreciate this. Matoaka is comparable 
with any $10.00 introduction. 


To Secure New Customers—We Offer 


FREE . . . One bulb (1 inch or larger) of | 


Matoaka with the first 50 orders received for 
$10 = more, as selected from our 1938 catalogue. 
One small bulb and 5 selected bulblets with any 
further orders of $10 or more received before 


March Ist. ALANDALE 


Wide open deep pink seedling of Picardy x 

Wuertembergia, worthy of its famous parents. 

Large bulbs $3.00 each. ©® Medium $2.00 each. 
Small $1.00 each. 


A worthwhile list of newer varieties for the 
connoisseur as well as the finest of 
the standard varieties. 


Send for your copy to 


RICHGLAD GARDEN 


3126 Woodrow Avenue Richmond, Va. 
SOUTHERN FANS ATTENTION! 


We believe you will get better results from our 
Virginia grown hand cleaned and inspected bulbs. 


FREE New Carden book 


















Send for exciting new Catalog of seeds, 

shrubs, trees, flowers, etc. Colorfully 

Illustrated. Low prices. 

SPECIAL— QUEEN’S BOUQUET 

« Early blooming pompon asters. Unique, 

CMD vie rocipasds 3 Phts, 25¢ 
TORRS & HARRISON CO. 
ox 602 Pain 


esville, Ohio 


SEEDS OF 


BRISTOL HYBRID KOREAN 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


The Originators offer Seed selected from 
pedigreed parent stock balanced to produce 
a wide range of the lovely colors that are 
characteristic of this new type. 

Where Chrysanthemums will grow—these 
Hardy Koreans will grow better—flowering 
readily the first year if sown soon. 

Try a package or more—sure to contain 
delightful surprises. 

SINGLE TYPE, generous package 150. or 
ES eee $1.00 
DOUBLE TYPE, should produce 50% double, 
balance single or semidouble, all very lovely 
varieties—package 100 or more seed........ $1.00 
3 packages, your choice.. $2.50 
Not to be confused with Hybrid 
Korean Seed from mixed parents. 


Send for beautiful new FREE catalog illus- 
trated in color. 


RISTOL NURSERIES 
., Coa’ BRISTOL,CONN. 
























I. GEORGE QUINT 





FEBRUARY 
BUSINESS 








HIGHLIGHTS: Winter pruning, lawn dressing, 
| hotbed preparation, plant repotting, cuttings. | 








Finish garden plan—Protect window plants with newspaper between them and 
glass—Spray frostbitten plants with cold water—Pans of water on radiators 
will provide moisture—Sow seeds of tomatoes in pots for indoor growth— 
Also sweet peas—Start early vegetable seeds indoors in boxes—Keep soil 
around evergreens moist—Bring spirea, pussy willow, lilac, forsythia branches 
indoors for blossoming in water—Move large trees with balls of frozen earth. 


SOUTH: Sow some annuals outdoors, others in frames—Clear hedges—finish 
planting and pruning trees—Start vegetable gardens, providing for successive 
sowings for continuous crops. 


WEST COAST: Get deciduous shrubs into the ground at once—Plant gladiolus 
corms every ten days for a continuous blossoming season. 








HOTBED 


Preparation Start seeds in a hotbed to get early flowers and 


vegetables. | 
Dig a pit two feet deep and six feet wide, the length to suit your own con- 
venience. Make a frame of wood, stone, bricks or concrete, depending on the 
permanency you wish. Build the bed on a south slope or on the south side of 
a building. The back, or north, side of the bed should extend 18 inches above 
the ground, the front about 12 inches, providing for a six-inch slope for the 
sash which covers the bed. About February 15th pile manure near the bed 
and start heat generation with a little tepid water. On the fifth day turn the 
pile over, and about the 23rd of the month turn it again. On the last day 
of the month put the manure into the bed and cover with a six-inch layer of 
soil. About three days later the bed is ready to receive seeds. Cover with 
single sash, three feet by six. This sash should be lifted a few inches for 
a half hour daily, providing ventilation for the tiny seedlings. 








LOVELY NEW ZINNIAS 


The Finest Zinnias Grown.—Season’s Newest 
Novelties. —FREE—aAn illustrated catalog of 
California flower seeds, with a complete list of 
the finest bulbs grown in the world. 


FRASER & SON, California Seed & Bulb Growers 
1000 E. Colorado St., Pasadena, Calif. 


Bupce’s GIANT 


Peas 


World-famed-six favorite varieties— 
searlet-cerise, brilliant rose, white, 
cream-pink, blue, lavender, a 10c-pkt. 
of seeds of each, all 6 postpaid for25e! 
Or, send just 10cfor the Burpee Blend, 
a large pkt. of all finecolors mixed. 
Ruffled Sweet Peas, largest, most 
exquisite,from Burpee’sF loradale 
Farms-9 pkts., 9 colors—crimson, 
cerise, salmon-cerise, rose, white, 
Berege oom pink. mauve. biue 
value $1.70), all 9 Pkts. for $1. 
Seed Catalog free—low prices. 
““Burpee’s Seeds Grow” 
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304 Burpee Buildings, Philadelphia ~ 
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PRUNING 
Winter 





: 1 
| Winter pruning stimulates leaf and branch growth; | 
summer pruning aids flower and fruit production. 





Dead branches, deep cuts and bruises spell tree diseases. Prevent disaster by 
cutting away dead wood. February, before sap starts running through the 
trunk, is an ideal month for pruning. To remove broken or crowded branches 
make cuts close to the tree trunk, thereby providing live tissue and food to 
heal the wound. Bruises and deep scars should be painted with shellac to seal 
them until the bark is healed. Feed trees with a complete plant food as soon 
as the frost is out of the ground. DON’T prune evergreens in winter; wait 
until growth starts in the spring. 


REASONS FOR PRUNING: To remove badly placed branches and increase 
the structural strength of the others; to prevent disease; to make the tree’s form 
more symmetrical; to aid production; to extend the life’s span of the tree. 








(Continued on page 100) 
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X-Rays and Plant Variations 


Jo the Editor of The Flower Grower: 
V JE are delighted to have your comments 
on the X-ray experiments that our 


Society is sponsoring, in the September is- 
sue of THE FLOWER GROWER on your new 
page, Here and There. 

This work was undertaken without any 
‘revious experience or real scientific un- 
derstanding of the problem, and if we ac- 
complish anything by way of mutations or 
ariations of the parent plants it will just 
be a lucky break. 

At the present time we have small seed- 
lings grown from seeds treated in various 
ways but all are too young to show any 
freakish changes. 

I understand that Mr. Frank Reinelt, of 
the Vetterle and Reinelt Hybridizing Gar- 
dens, Capitola, Calif. X-rayed our native 
scarlet Larkspur, and in the first genera- 
tion seedlings obtained plants that produced 
flowers that would cross with Delphinium 
hybridum—which they would not do before. 

So while results are uncertain the possi- 
bilities seem enticing enough to lure us on. 
In due time we will make a report. Thanks 
for your interest and comments. 

We think THE FLowER GROWER much im- 
proved under your guidance and predict 
for you that increase in the mailing list that 
all editors strive for. We wish you all the 
that you deserve—C, M. KE Ly, 
American Begonia Society, (Calif.) 


success 


And that’s our airn 
To the Editor of The Flower Grower: 


N my opinion THE FLOWER GROWER is 

the best flower garden magazine pub- 
lished in America. I like it because it re- 
mains a garden magazine for those who 
grow flowers in a home garden. The 
articles telling of the men who have pro- 
duced the Iris and Peonies of today were 
appreciated, also your articles on the new 
Dahlias each year.—O. W. Fay, (IIl.) 


Jasminum primulinum 
To the Editor of The Flower Grower: 


N the July issue of THE FLOWER GROWER 

a Mr. Joseph Saad (West Va.) inquires 
about the Jasminum primulinum and is 
informed that there is no such form. Here 
on the Pacific Coast we have a Jasmine so 
called. It is not sweet-scented, but has 
lovely primrose yellow flowers early in the 
spring and attractive foliage. I have it 
growing in my own garden.—(Mrs.) An- 
DREW F., SHERMAN, (Calif.) 


—The inquirer to whom you referred in 
the July issue asked for a “hardy form” 
of Jasminum primulinum, and the state- 
ment was that there was no hardy form. 
It will not endure the rigors of a northern 
winter but I know perfectly well it grows 
splendidly in your part of the country. 
It is one of the plants introduced by the 
late E. H. Wilson. Where it will grow it 
is a delightful thing. It is grown in New 
England as a greenhouse plant in pots.— 


EpITor 
Roses in Ohio 
T'o the Editor of The Flower Grower: 


E are reading THE FLOWER GROWER 

this year for the first time and shall I 
hope continue to do so for many years. The 
first article and the most interesting to me 
are the articles on Roses. I find myself 
ordering my new Roses now generally on 
Dr. McFarland’s say-so. We had read much 
before about Dr. MecFarland’s Roses but 
these articles are very fine. I am learning 
that no red Rose I possess is the equal of 
Etoile de Hollande. Lady Ursula is grand 
for dry weather, as Dr. McFarland wrote 
once before in another publication. No, I 
have not so many Roses as yet. ,I try to 
order a few good ones each year. Rose 
growing is only my hobby—not for profit 
but for pleasure—(Miss) Lena McFar- 
LAND, (Ohio) 

The number of years I have been a sub- 
scriber to THE FLOWER GROWER speaks for 
itself. I like everything you print.—( Mrs.) 
N. MAYNARD WORLEY, (Va.) 





20 EXTREMELY 
RARE ALPINES 


You may search the nurseries of America 
from coast to coast and not find the following 


ROCK GARDEN GEMS 


You can buy them all at 


New England’s Coldest 


Nursery 
Achillea Lewisii ......... $ .35 
Arabis blapharophylla . . 30 
Arctostaphylos alpina 1.50 
Asperula suberosa ..... 50 
Asplenium viride ...... -75 
Cassiope hypnoides 1.00 


Corydalis densa alba Oe . we 


Corydalis solida ..... 75 
Diapensia lapponica 1.00 
Dryas integrifolia 1.00 
Erodium Guicciardi ..... -75 
Erodium hybridum ..... 1.00 


Hedysarum boreale rosea........ .75 
Loiseleuria procumbens 1.00 
Phyllodoce coerulea swe 
Primula mistassinica ... -75 


Primula Sieboldi rosea alba...... 1.00 
OT ee erry . 1,00 
Saxifraga ‘“‘Tumbling Waters”.... 1.50 
Sedum bupleroides .............. 35 


Our new Catalog lists the largest collection of 
Real Rock Plants in America. Also a complete 
line of the Best Evergreens, Shrubs, Trees, Border 
Perennials and Vermont Wild-flowers. 


CATALOG FREE 


except to Gulf and Pacific Coast States. 
Mailed to these states for 20¢. 


MITCHELL NURSERIES 


Dept. F, Barre, Vermont 


10% discount on all cash orders received 
before March 10. 








—————, 


























We Give You 
) First Payment 







~ 








the 





Allow credit of 50¢ to:— 
Name 


R. M. KELLOGG CO., Box 2590 
hree Rivers, Michigan 














Address 








Town _ 





and upon receipt 
of Kansas) 
bulbs. 









Regular 
Price 
12 Bulbs— 
Postpaid $1.29 
Less 

Voucher .50 


YOU PAY .79 















Lily. 


Mammoth snow-white trumpets—BEAUTIFUL 
GOLDEN THROATS—beautiful crimson mark- 
ings on the outside—often 20 or more blooms 
to a single 
hardy—vigorous—long-blooming -— that’s 
No other approaches it in beauty and 
well-deserved popularity. 
where as high as 25c per bulb. Use our Treas- 
urer’s Voucher above and you get {2 for only 
79¢ net, POSTPAID (89¢ west of Kansas.) 


REGAL LILIES 





offer? 


feet high— 
Regal 


flower stalk—4 to 5 


Often priced else- 
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__. State 
of 79¢ cash with this voucher 
ship Postpaid 12 large 
Voucner good only as here stated. Not cashable. 


| Use this Voucher as part payment on 12 
| large 4” to 5” Regal Lily Bulbs 


Write your name and address on 
the voucher above and it immediately 
becomes worth half a dollar. 
as part payment on 12 large 4 to 5 
inch Regal Lily bulbs—bulbs 
will bloom delightfully THIS YEAR. 

The lowest postpaid price on these 
bulbs without the voucher is $1.29. 


Use the voucher and get them post- 

paid for only 79¢ (unless you live 

west of Kansas—west of Kansas add fo Garden 

10¢ for extra postage). a yh es 
y do we make this remarkable —oairgg oo teas 

Simply to show you the fine | ee 

quality of Kellogg’s nursery stock everyone who or- 

and because we want names of dis- J aun: the 12 Re- 

criminating flower growers on our list. gal Lily bulbs. 
ARANTEED. Note the fine large Or sent free 

size of these bulbs. All are 4 inches upon request. 

around or more, and guaranteed to Write us a post- 

reach you in good growing condition card. 

or your order refilled free. 


R. M. KELLOGG COMPANY Box Soe Rivers 







(89¢ west 
Regal Lily 






4 to 5 inch 





TREASUKHE 





Use it 
that 
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1938 
SEED 
ANNUAL 


free 
on 
request 










Complete catalog with 
20 pages of beautiful color reproduc- 
tions of rare Seeds, Bulbs and Plants— 
many introduced by us for the first time. 
SEND FOR YOUR COPY TODAY 


Stim s aerB 


132-138 Church St., Dept. F New York 














(MARSHALL’S ) 


1938 NOVELTIES 
Seeds, Bulbs, Plants 


96 Page Catalogue sent on Request 


Ww. E. MARSHALL & CO. Ine. 
Seeds, Bulbs and Garden Sundries 
\ 154 West 23rd St. New ~— 


NEW KOREAN CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


A new race of ironclad hardiness. A boon to 
northern gardens; equally good in the south. 
Superb pastel shades, unrivalled for cutting or 
garden display. Blooms extremely frost resist- 
ant. 4 named sorts, $1.00; 10 for $2.00 postpaid. 


Catalog free, pronouncing over 1000 hardy plant names 











E. 101 Sharp Ave., Room 223 


DOIN SSE SES 
NURSERIES 
















RUSSELL LUPINS 


Guaranteed Russell Lupins 
seed can be obtained only in 
the growers’ original colored / 
packets, sealed with the \ 
trade-mark bearing the head 
of George Russell, the origi- 
nator. Refuse all other offers. 


Russel! Lupins packets of 12 seeds 25 cts. 50 seeds 65 cts. 
120 seeds $1.25. 250 seeds $2.50. Complete illustrated 
descriptive circulars on request. 

EDWARD C. VICK, American Representative 
205 ELWOOD AVENUE . NEWARK, N. J. 













> Most complete assortment of plants in 
America. Many sensational new varie- 
ties. Wide range of flowering plants for 
house and garden. Complete stock of 
roses, bulbs, vines, perennials and shrubs. 
Unusual special offers. Write for free catalog now. 


GOOD & REESE. Inc. Dept. 305 Springfield, Ohio 





NEW GARDEN BOOK 


We'll 


sendtr FREE! 


More than 100 pages containing hundreds of 
illustrations, many in natural colors. Brimful 
of just that desirable information appreciated 
by every planter. It points the way to those 
more vigorous MOUNTAIN GROWN SEEDS— 
SHRUBS—TREES. Write Today. 

If you will enclose 10c we will send you a 20c 
pkt. of that beautiful Dwarf Jubilee Gem Cen- 
taurea, All-American winner for last year. 


PORTER-WALTON CO. 


Seed and Nursery Specialists 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
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WORK CARDS 








LAWNS , 





° ‘ | ape ; ; 
Winter Dressing | Early growth of grass helps check weed develop- 
ment. 


| 





Good lawns depend as much on regular feeding as on watering and midsummer 
care. A complete plant food should be applied just as soon as the heavy 
frost is out of the ground. Supplied late in the winter it assures the grass 
plants of available food when they start their growth. This extra nourishment 
permits the grass to develop quickly and crowd out the weeds which otherwise 
would start at the same time. Plant food applied late in February does not 
have to be watered in, for there is enough moisture in the soil to absorb it. 
There is no danger of discoloring the lawn at this time. Use about three 
pounds of food for every 100 square feet of lawn surface. 


NOTE: Be careful not to walk on the lawn during thaws in the winter, for 
there is danger of causing depressions in the surface. 











REPOTTING 
House Plants 


Always repot to the next size; never shift a plant | 
to a pot two sizes larger. Soil must be moist. | 
si 
Rubber plants, dormant during the autumn and winter, soon will begin growth. 
They may be repotted in late February, as may ferns, palms and most other 
house plants. Never use a pot that is tovered with green growths or dirt for 
they may contain disease organisms. Clean used pots with a stiff scrubbing 
brush and then rinse in hot water. If you use a new clay pot soak it in water 
for several hours to fill the pores; otherwise the pot will absorb the water 
intended for the plant. In recent years non-porous pots of glass or glazed 
crockery have been developed with excellent results, especially for use in 
homes and offices, where the air is generally dry and the temperature is uneven. 
These pots also are of advantage because of their various colors and designs, 
fitting into home decoration plans and obviating the need for jardinieres. Use 
light soil, with humus and sand. 
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CUTTINGS 


Hardwood Shrubs The thicker the stem, the longer the cutting. | 
Geraniums should be cut to four inches. 








Propagation of hardwood shrubs through cuttings is simple and economical. 
February is an ideal time. Use the whiplike branches, cutting them into proper 
lengths and burying them in boxes of moist sand or peatmoss. They will be 
rooted by spring. In most cases a node or eye should be used as the base of 
the cutting, though some slips. like forsythia, root more readily from inter- 
nodal cuts. The place where cuttings are kept should be maintained at a 
temperature from 65 to 72 degrees. Keep them out of the direct sun until 
rooted. Pot the cuttings when they have developed roots about a half-inch long. 


A SUGGESTION: There is a lot of pleasure in making leaf cuttings. Take an 
old leaf of a begonia, cut it through the veins on the reverse side and put the 
leaf, right side up, on moist sand, keeping the leaf in position with tooth- 
picks. Shade the leaf, and soon new leaves will develop from every cut in the 
old one. After two or three small leaves have been produced separate them 
from the old leaf and pot them in sandy soil enriched with leaf mould. 





These suggestions are printed Index Card size for the convenience 


of the reader and for easy reference 
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HE Shrimp Plant (Beloper- 
| one guttata) is a native of tropical 
America and belongs to the large 
Acanthus family. The plant is little 
known in most localities, and for some 
unknown reason, is rarely mentioned in 
even the largest and best of our plant 
catalogs. The name Beloperone, has a 
connection with the arrow-shaped leaves, 
but the common name has been given 
because of the amusing but undeniable 

H likeness of the flower to a shrimp. 


The plants require no special care and 
q are of the easiest culture possible, grow- 
ing in ordinary soil in partial sun, and 
are not bothered with insect pests. 
Cuttings are easily started in the fall 
ind the tiny new plants start blooming 
when only three or four inches tall. How- 
ever, the plants are capable of reseeding 
themselves and each pod contains four 
(lat round seeds. When ripe, the pods 
open and eject the seeds with considerable 
force, often scattering them as far as 
eight or nine feet. 

Throughout the North, the plants are 
vrown in greenhouses or in sunny win- 
dows in the house. They make exceed- 
ingly satisfactory and very ornamental 
pot plants which may be set out-of-doors 
in the borders during the summer months. 
The foliage is an attractive shade of pale 
green which provides a perfect foil for 
the range of reddish shades of the curi- 
ous flowers. The young plants should 
be eut or pinched back to keep them 
shapely and prevent legginess. 

In the South, the plants are at their 
best where they are grown in the open, 
often attaining the height of four and five 





The Exotic Shrimp Plant 


Frances Hannay, (Texas) 











The fantastic and strikingly colored 
Shrimp plant (Beloperone _ guttata) 
arranged in pale green glass forms an 
accent for the hall or a man’s room 


feet. In some gardens the plants are 
used as an effective and decorative hedge 
in which each colorful plant contains 
countless shaded flowers in all stages of 
development. In mild winters‘the clear 
green foliage needs no protection, but 





HARRIS / 


Tall, stately Harris Lupins are 
particular garde ‘ners’ pride every- 
where. Harris’ Supreme Mixture 
of Hardy Lupins contains a variety 
of colors, uncommon in other 
flowers like the rare splendor of 
buff and amber—the loveliness of 
golden yellow—and the marble 
purity of white. Known for their 
hardihood—easy to grow from 
seed, the graceful spikes make ex- 
cellent cut flowers. Be sure of an 
attractive garden by including 
these new improved Harris- cul- 
tured varieties of Lupins. 

NEW CATALOG COMPLETES 

GARDENER’S LIBRARY 

Few gardeners’ libraries are complete 
without the Harris Catalog describing 
Harris developed, climate tested flowers 
ind vegetables. Detailed directions and 
pictures make it an invaluable aid for 
selection and planting. Send for it today 
it costs you nothing. 


Jos. Harris Co., 


Inc., R.F.D. 8, Coldwater, N.Y. 
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7 x 
DOUBLE 
x x x 
OFFER: 
These lovely Lupins 
will grow in most any 
soil when seeds are 
treated with 
new special inoculate, 
given free with gen- 
erous 20c packet of 
seeds. 
value for . 


1938 catatocue tow ready 





when blighted by a severe frost, the 
plants should be cut back to within a 
few inches of the ground. I do not know 
what the life span of the Shrimp Plant 
is, but I have a number of large plants 
which have been in my garden for over 
four years. 

The blooming season in the South is 
long and almost everlasting, and I have 
known individual flowers to last con- 
siderably over three months on the plant. 
When the blossoms first appear, they are 
a delicate pink in tint and as the exotic 
flower elongates, the color gradually 
deepens to darker red as the flower takes 
on the singular resemblance to a shrimp. 
As long as the flowers remain on the 
plants they keep on enlarging, often 
measuring six or seven inches in length 
before they drov off. The flower con- 
struction is odd, and as the slightly over 


lapping four-sided bracts develop, a 
slender white two-lipped flower pro- 
trudes. The flower bracts are extremelv 


soft and velvety to the touch and have 
no fragrance. 

The striking color is particularly at 
tractive in the garden color scheme when 
combined with white flowers of various 
sorts, and the deen vivid blues of Browal 
lias and Torenias. Shrimp Plants are 
often used effectively in massed border 
planting in combination with dwarf 
Pomegranates and Gerbera Daisies of 
similar shading. The eut flowers have 
great decorative value and have excel 
lent lasting qualities. The unusual and 
delightful coloring combines well with 
amber or green glass containers and with 
various copper or brass receptacles. 








berries, 
RUNNERS. 


MARIGOLD. 
ASTER. 


SNAPDRAGON. 
bushy plants. 


seeds. 


Nitragin, 


A 30c 


first order. 


20° 














Hardy, grows ‘for several years. 
red or yellow fruit. 


GLORY OF THE DESERT (celsia). 
yellow flowers, with a touch of brown on upper petals. 


DELIGHTFUL 


GROUPS 


These have been assembled not alone to 
introduce Schling quality seed, but to illus- 
trate that the finest seed may be obtained 
with a nominal cost. 


UNUSUAL 


Developed and sold only by Schling. Different from existing 
types and real contributions to horticulture. 


STRAWBERRY DELIGHT. 
the first 


border. White 
summer. No 
Also with 

One pkt. 50c 


Two foot spikes of pale 


For rockery or 


season, throughout the 


$1.00 


Long lasting as a cut flower. One pkt. 50c 
SPECTACULAR 
Gigantea and Royal Scott. Odorless. Two 
spectacular novelties, a giant and dwarf. 35c ea. pkt. 
‘oth 70c 
Schling's Invincible Branching. Wilt-resistant. $ .00 
Red, white and lavender-blue. 25c ea. pkt. All three 75c 
Indian Girl. Rustproof. 


Golden Rag 50c 


ECONOMIC VALUE 


A special offer to acquaint 
14 packets valued at 
a border 30 by 3 feet. 
Carnation Poppy—Hybrid California Poppy—Guinea Gold 
Marigold—Orange g fi 

Giant Crested Cosmos—Carpet of S 
branching Larkspur—Nigella, clear blue—Giant Gaillardia— 
Blue Bachelor Button—Cornflower, 
liant Phlox Drummondi—Single Bedding Petunia. 

Complete catalog and packet of mixed flower seed free with any 
of above groups. 


ee with the high quality of 


Schling 
2.55. A complete collection, 


making 


$1.00 


lory Calendula—Dahlia-like Zinnia— 


now Alyssum—Double 


Centaurea Cyanus—Bril- 


Book requested alone, 35¢, deductible from 


ee MaxSchling cll 


Madison near 59th St. 


New York City 
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Classified Advertising Section 








Gladiolus 


BURD’S GLADIOLUS CAIALOG is now ready to mail, 
describing new creations and quoting reasonable prices. 
—— send now for it. Howard Burd, Washington, New 
ersey. 











Rate 15c PER WORD, COUNT ALL WORDS, 12%c per 
word for three or more consecutive insertions using same 
copy. Every advertiser must use three insertions per year. 
No one time orders for one issue per year accepted. No 
order for less than $3.00 per month accepted, CASH 

WITH ORDER 





Aquatics 





pools and 
Tropi 
Beldt’s 


WATER LILIES and Aquatic Plants for 
uquariums, Also a complete line of fancy Goldfish. 
ca} Fish, Aquariums, and supplies. Free Catalog 
Aquarium, St. Louis, Mo. 


and Rock Gardens 


Two BEAUTIFUL PITCHER PLANTS one dollar wot 
twelve Winter-green or Cranberry plants or Liatris—Blazing 
Star for one dollar postpaid. Veérnon Goldsworthy. Wis 
consin Rapids, Wisc. 


i ———————————— 


Baby Evergreens 


Aquatic 








25 THREE- YEAR Colorado Blue Spruce $1.00, Five five 
year same variety $1.00. Both postpaid. Evergreen seeds, 
seedlings, transplants, Catalogue free. Ransom Nursery, 
Geneva, Ohio. 








Begonias 
}Ustnhuus KOOTED BEGONIAS 
$1.00 postpaid. Will grow 14 inch plants, 
tlowers—Many different types and colors 
logue—Planting instructions. MILLIKEN 
« U CAMONGA, CALIFORNTA, 


1U bulbs all different 

with enormous 
Illustrated cata 
NURSERIES, 





BEGONIAS -We specialize in Unusual Varieties including 
Tuberous, Plants shipped in paper pots anywhere in U. S. 
Our new Begonia Booklet contains complete cultural in 
structions, Leaf illustrations and description of over 200 
varieties. Price 50c postpaid. Green Tree Flower Gar 
dens, 316 W. Chew St., Olney, Philadelphia, Penna. 


TUBEROUS ROOTED BEGONIAS—lv bulbs all different 
$1.00 postpaid. Will grow 14 inch plants, with enormous 
tlowers—Many different types and colors—lIllustrated cata- 











logue—Planting instructions. MILLIKEN NURSERIES, 
CUCAMONGA, CALIFORNIA. 
Blueberries 





NEW GIANT varieties should be in every garden, Most 
delightful to grow. Demand is growing, plants are scarce. 








Grower’s prices. Order early. Booklet free. Houston 
Orchards, Box K, Hanover, Mass. _ 
Bulbs 





An unusual 


ISMENE CALATHINA (Peruvian Daffodil). ; 
postpaid. 


choice flowering bulb—Fifteen for $1.00 
#LOWERLAND, Springfield, N. J. 


OUR 1938 SPRING PLANTING GUIDE AND FLOWER 
CATALOG is ready for mailing. Seeds, bulbs, roses, 
unusual novelties—all in gorgeous natural 

Write Van Bourgondien Bros., Dept. 22, 





hardy plants, 
colors, FREE. 
Babylon, L Za Tse 


10 LARGE NAMED DAHLIAS be 00. 





100 Flowering Glad- 














iolus $1.00. 50 Iris, $1.25; 12 Tigridias, $1.00. POWELL, 
323 Clinton, Jackson, Mich. 
FLOWERING BULBS. Lilies, glads, roses, plants, seed. 


prices, postpaid. Free catalogue. 


Direct from grower. Low 
Bidg., Portland, Oregon. 


R. C. Start, 201 Public Mkt. 


CLIVIAS, 
anthes, etc. 





Amaryllis, Hymenocallis, Pancratiums, Zephry- 
all belong to Amaryllis Family, our specialty. 
Our free Catalog is brief, concise, not illustrated but 
interesting. Tells “How to Grow Amaryllis.” Also lists 
Callas, Gladiolus, Iris and many others. CECIL HOUDY 
SHEL, Dept. F, La Verne, eid 








Cactus 





CACTUS SUCCULENT JOURNAL. Articws on culture, 
new species, exploration, etc. Recognized authority for 
eight years. Fully illustrated. $1.00 six months, P. O. 








Box 101, Pasadena, California. 

CACTUS 15 miniature size or 8 blooming size, all a ffer- 
ent, all labeled, $1.00 prepaid. These are Cactus, no 
succulents. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs, Fred Clark, Box 
143, Van Horn, Texas. 

COLORADO CACTI for your home or rock garden, Are 
winter hardy. Five cents brings catalog and _ packet of 
seed, Las Animas Floral Co., Las Animas. Colorado. 





rare blooming size 


WINDOW BOX COLLECTION 30 








plants or cacti $2.50; smaller $1.50. Prepaid. Mammoth 
specimens 25c. Cactus, Cisco, Texas. 
Seesaliien 





CAMELLIA JAPONICAS are our specialty. We also 
grow Azaleas, Roses, Fruit Trees and many other plants. 
Write for catalog. Fruitland Nurseries, Augusta, Ga., 
Box 910-F. 





Chrysanthemums 





CHRYSANTHEMUM PLANTS. Collection of 10 
Large Exhibition Chrysanthemums, the 
Turners, White, Yellow, Bronze included, 
Special garden and pot culture. Mundis’ 
East Boundary, York, Penna. 


labeled 
three Mammoth 
$1.00 postpaid. 
Gardens, 238 








GIANT EXHIBITION DAHLIAS— Ripley, Foxx, Stop 
Light, Son of Satan, Plumcocq, Freckles, Yellow Miss Bek- 
gium, Mother Maytrott. 100 other late creations. GREU- 
BEL’S G: ARDE NS, Derry, Pa. 


DAHLIA ROOTS, tuber grown, minimum "orders, $1.50, 
50e each, Sultan Hillcrest, Mrs. George LeBoutlllier, 
Hunt's Velvet Wonder, Black Knight, Pala Alto, Clara 
Barton, Robert Emmet, Frau Bracht, Renate Muller, Mrs. 
Bruce Collins, Jersey’s Dainty, Cavalcade, Postpaid: list 
of other varieties. Robert F. Haussener, Palisades Park, 
New ew Jersey. 


TWELVE LATE. PRizE WINNING GIANT DAHLIAS, $6, 
prepaid. Twenty astounding offers, Catalog of 500 best 
varieties, free. RU TH KUNZMAN, New Albany, _Indiana. 


KNOCK OUT EXHIBITION DAHLIAS—" 
has few to sell. Royal Auvergne, 
Eva Hunt, dollar each. 
FLOWER GARDENS, 


| OFFER YOU 
ripened in our 
from common 





“Ban’’ grower 
Tyrus, Dulcinea, Idol, 
. 155 others, Catalog. CITY 
Kittanning, Pa. 





Selected seeds from prize-winning Dablias, 
mile-high sun-drenched climate far away 
( sorts, 50 seeds $3.00; 100 seeds $5.00. 
Would like to hear from a few more Dahlia growers 
_ could use several hundred of my seeds every year. 


L. USINGER, Box 13, Silver City, New Mexico. 


HONOR ROLL DAHLIA TUBERS—Margrace, Pride of 
Austinburg, Red Victor, Murphy’s Masterpiece, Miss Bel 
gium. Send for catalogue. Di Rosa’s Dahlia Gardens, 
6 Hillside Place, Springfield, Mass, 


MICHIGAN'S FINEST NURSERIES. Broadcasting 
World’s finest dahlias at prices you can afford to pay. 

















Write for catalogue today. Hill Dahlia Nurseries, Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

DAHLIA ROOTS—36 varieties at 25c per root. luo 
— varieties at equally low prices. Write for price list. 
Valley View Dahlia Garden, 321 Coe St., Tiffin, Ohio. 
DAHLIAS -We harvested another large crop of tubers, 
Price list ready in March. Reserve your copy now. Forest 


View Gardens, Fairmont, W. Va., Route 3. 

INTRODUCING ROSEMARY’S BEAUTY. Achievement 

Medal winner at Cleveland. See Dec. ady. Free descrip 

a catalog. Rosemary Dahlia Gardens, Martins Ferry, 
Lo, 


DAHLIA ROOTS AND PLANTS. 
catalogue. ere latest varieties, 
GARDENS, 124 Exchange St., Chicopee, Mass. 


DAHLIA CLUMPS, Roots, Plants. Send for cur price 
list. Honor Roll varieties our specialty. Fern Hill Dahlia 
Gardens, Loveland, Ohio. 


SPEEDWAY DAHLIA GARDENS—Finest varieties near 
wholesale, Monarch of East, Golden Giant, Ripley, Rose- 
mary’s Beauty, Freckles, Milton Cross, List free, M. 
Markland, 1259 N. Mount St., Indianapolis, Indiana. 











Send for our bargain 
EDWARD’S DAHLIA 











origin cffered in 
HEEMSKERK, 


GLADIOLI. All the best of European 
our list which is free for the asking. 
c/o P. van Deursen, Sassenheim, Holland. 


ONE HUNDRED TWENTY-FIVE special mixed selected 
blooming size gladiolus bulbs one dollar postpaid. 1000 
mixed Gladiolus bulblets one dollar. Twelve Liatris- 
Blazing Star or three Pitcher plants one dollar. Vernon 
Woldsworthy, Wisconsin Rapids, Wisc. 


THE GLADIOLUS FANCIER’S GUIDEBOOK FOR 1928 
Copyrighted. Up to the minute information on current 
prize winners throughout the world. Collected authorita 
tive information on various formulas for disease and thrip 
prevention. Culture for prize blooms. Flower arrangement 
Giadiolus Societies. Various symposium ratings. Importa 
tion. Blooming dates. Size florets in inches, number 
open, total buds, etc. Copy on request. HERBERT O 
EVANS, Bedford, Ohio. 


100 MEDIUM SIZE Giedicies bulbs, in 40 gorgeous colors 
or, 6 rge Flowering Dahlias $1.00 postpaid. Write for 
our many bargain lists. Taylor Gardens, 165A West St 
Ware, Mass. 


WORLD’S BEST GLADS, Rewii Fallu, Black Opal, Shir 
ley Temple, ao Era, Joseph Haydn, Euides. Tasman. etc 
Price list freee KENNETH M. WEALE, READING, 
MASSACHUSETTS 


FOR THIS MONTH we offer 100 #1 and 2 > sized Gladiolu 
in fine mixture of named varieties for only $1.50. Only 
a customer at this price. FLOWERLAND., Spring 
field, N. J. 


“GLAD GOSSIP”. 




















Seventh EF ditlo 2 





Dime boollet wort 














dollars. More pleasure and profit from Glads. Tells how 
to “Lick the Thrips’, Price ten cents. J. D. Lone 
Boulder, Colorado, 

INTRODUCING “OREGON ROSE’’. Picardy seedling 
It’s a Honey! Catalog FREE. 300 varieties described 
reasonably — priced. Fifty beautifully colored varietie 
vigorous blooming size bulbs, mixed, $1.00. Postpaid 
PAUL — AUL BRANDON, Route One, _ Bend, Oregon. 
GLADIOLUS. Make your ‘dreams come true by placin 
your order with the Cromwell Glad Gardens, Salem 
Ohio. Price list free. 

GLADIOLUS: Maid of Orleans. white; Wasaga, buff 
Ave Maria, blue; F. McCoy, pink. 5 large bulbs each 
any two varieties, 10 bulbs, 30c, 4 varieties, 20 bulbs 
50c, Prepaid. Send for complete list of newer varietie 
WARE VALLEY GARDENS, WARE, MASS. 

LET’S GET ACQUAINTED. We want you to know the 


quality of the bulbs we grow-so-we are offering you 10 
bulbs each of ten of the finest large exhibition varieties 
100 bulbs in all. Many different colors. In this col 
lection, Betty Nuthall, Picardy, Minuet, Mother Machree, 
Early Dawn, Loyalty, Yvonne, and others. A _ real fine 
collection sent prepaid anywhere in U. 8S. for $3.00. Our 
guarantee—if you are not satisfied will refund your money 
We have a new price list of other varieties—a post card 
will bring it to you. Send at onc The above collection 
GLADIOL US FARM, 





is limited. ARROW-HEAD Mer- 
rimac, Mass. 
DOUBLE VALUE—To introduce, Grand New Varieties 











95. OUTSTANDING LARGE VARIETIES—50 pompons and FREE with early orders for best standard varieties at 
miniatures at wholesale to the retail trade. Get our price lowest prices. WESTMORELAND GARDENS, 7014 S.E 
list. Hiles Dahlia Gardens, Foster, Ohio, 20th Ave., Portland, Oregon. 
DAHLIAS Kathleen Norris, Jersey Melody, Omar Khay- DISTINCTIVE GLADS—Send for our list of outstanding 
yam, Colonel Lewis, $1.20. Bargains in roots and plants. varieties. Healthy, vigorous bulbs at moderate prices. 
Prize winning — varieties, Descriptive price list free. We guarantee satisfaction. Everett A. Quackenbush, New 
Selingers’ Dahlia Gardens, 684 Capital Avenue, S. W., Cumberland, Penna, 
Battle Creek, Mich. = Se 
" . - GLADIOLUS—The world’s finest, reds, blues, orchids, 
DAHLIAS—-Four Mammath Prize Winners: Dwight Mor- yellows and many other colors, a regular rainbow for 
row, Kathleen Norris, Monmouth Champion, and White your garden, 100 flowering size bulbs, labeled and_pre- 
Wonder, (roots), sent prepaid for $1.20. Catalog free. paid $2.65. 50 bulbs Descriptive list free. HAW- 


EMMONS’ DAHLIA GARDENS, R. 7, Box 1533, Battle 
Creek, Mich. 








Delphiniums 





DELPHINIUM SEED. 
English named varieties. 
LAND, Springfield, N, 


Carefully selected from choice 
WER- 


P aes package—50c. FLOV 





MASSIVE AND GORGEOUS florets, 
including white. 
for $2.00. 
Victoria, 


C indescribable colors 
Mixed ‘‘Extravaganza’’ package, $1.00; 3 
Briclumbia Delphiniums, 2221 Fernweod Road, 
British Columbia, Canada, 





DEAR DELPHINIUM FRIENDS: Have you ordered your 
supply of Hoodacres Young Seedlings for spring planting? 
You know they are from our finest stock and will bloom 
beautifully this season. Ready in April and May. If you 
haven’t the illustrated catalog, request it. You might 
want some more seeds or other things. Chas, F. Barber, 
Tromtdale, Oregon. 








Evergreens 





RARE, HARDY AZALEAS, Rhododendrons, 
Flowering Trees, Magnolias, Purple Beeches, 
—_ 10c to 75c each. Alanwold Nursery, 
enna. 


Evergreens, 
Pink Dog 
Neshaminy, 








Fruits and Berries 





FRU.T TAKEES AND BERRY PLANTS. We offer one of 
the most complete listings of new and tested improved 
varieties of fruits and berries available, Millions of triple 
inspected, hardy, well-rooted, thrifty trees and plants, 
grown under ideal soil and climatic conditions, backed by 
50 years production experience, Fruit and berry growing 
are among the Nation’s best paying crops. It pays to 
plant Bountiful Ridge Grown trees and plants. Proved 
best by test. Write for 1938 complete catalog. BOUNTI- 
FUL RIDGE NURSERIES, Dept, 15, Princess Anne, Md. 





$1.45. 
THORN FLOWER GARDENS, GREEN BAY, WISC. 


BARGAIN—3 bulbs one inch or over, Tosca, 
Solveig, Heritage, Paradise, Oregon Golden Chimes, 


Taiaroa, 
Retah 











Schell, and one bulblet Shirley Temple extra, $2.00. List. 
Frank F. Land, Cotati, Calif. / 
100 BLOOMING SIZE PICARDY, or 40 Picardy; 10 each 
6 others, List. C. H. Smith, 


labeled, postpaid, $1.00. 
Faribault, Minn, 


GLADIOLUS—Special 





advertising cffer 12 choice var- 
ieties including Albatros, Frank McCoy, Mildred Louise, 
Mother Machree, Picardy, Pelegrina, Wasaga, etc., giving 
you every color found in gladiolus. Labeled separately. 
Large bulbs, over 1 inch. 3 each (36 bulbs) $1.00; 10 
each (120 bulbs) $3.00. Postpaid. List free. KELLER 
GARDENS, Grafton, West Virginia. 


“BETTY CO-ED” Gladiolus. The Glad with ‘‘that school 





girl complexion’, Exquisite. FLOWER GROWER Spe- 
cial: 9 No. 4 blooming bulbs 15 cents, prepaid, Cata- 
logue free. J. D. Long, Boulder, Colorado. 





100 LARGE GLADIOLI BULBS, choice ten each of any 
ten of the following, or six each of all named, all labeled, 

2.00 postpaid: Picardy, Nuthall, Crimson Glow, Golden 
Dream, Giant Nymph, Orange Queen, Wanakah, Long- 
fellow, Carmen Sylvia, Los Angeles, Sisson, Phipps, Pen- 
dleton, Bagdad, Mammoth White, Ave Maria. Dr, Bennett. 
Satisfaction ae PLENOCRATIC FARMS, CHES- 
TERTON, INDIANA 


GLADIOLUS BULBS That Bloom. 


Best tried out varieties 











at low prices. List of 150 varieties, Hebron Heights 
Gardens, Hebronville, Mass. 
Hemerocallis 

— 
10 GOCD VARIETIES, covering season's bloom $1.75, 
labeled—postpaid. Three each (30 plants) $4.00, Als? 
Lycoris squamigera $l—three $2.25. warf Irises 9 
varieties 20, $1.00. Howard Gardens, Republic, Missour. 








Insecticides 





> 





Gardenias 
GARDENIAS-POINSETTIAS. Save your plants. Com- 
~_— Illustrated, Cultural Directions. Bulletin. 10 cents. 


GARDEN INFORMATION BUREAU, NEWARK, N, J. 
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WRITE FOR FIS.CE literature on Glad thrip contre] in 
storage and during the growing season. Also information 
on Rose pests, Cyclamen mite on Delphinium, Dahlia ! af 


hoppers, etc. 8-oz. Home Garden Size can of spray makes 
12 to 24 gals. $1.00 postpaid. E ROTOTOX COM- 


East Williston, N A 


= 


PANY, 8121 Yale St., 
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Lawn Seeds 





“Heart of 





BLUE GRASS LAWN SEED from the the 

Bluegrass Region’’ makes a_ beautiful thick evergreen 

lawn, We have satisfied our customers for years. Use 

these low prices—NOW 10 pounds $2.00, 50—$8.00, 100— 

$15.00 Walnut Lawn Farm, Route 2F. Lexington. Ky. 
Lilies 





LILIES, supplied free New York, duty paid. Our special 
offer includes the newest acquisitions from all parts of 
the world. Apply to: J. HEEMSKERK, c/o P. van 
Deursen, Sassenheim, Holland. 

SACRED LILY OF INDIA (Amorphophallus Rivieri) 4 
year, $1.00, 5 year $2.00, 6 year $3.00, postpaid: also 
smaller sizes. No list. Robert F. Haussener, Palisades 
Park, New Jersey 





Peonies 





TREE PEONIES—26 finest named Japanese and European 
arieties, blooming size shrubs. Herbaceous Peonies, 150 
best varieties. Oberlin Peony Gardens, Sinking Spring, Pa. 


Roses 





ROSES—Beautiful free illustrated catalog of hardy field- 
grown, everblooming plants, lowest price. Lang Rose 
Nurseries, Box 702-G, Tyler, Texas. 





ROSE BUSHES—World’s Best. Hints on care and culture. 
Free illustrated catalog. McClung Bros. Rose Nursery, 
Dept. HAH, Tyler, Texas. 


Soil-less Gardening 





GROW BUMPER CROPS of vegetables and Sowers in 


mall space without a. Season’s supply, directions- 
00 Booklet—25c. HURGRO FERTILIZER CORP., 
821-A Locust, Piteburae Pa 


Special Offers 


SIG-ITE keeps 





cut flowers fresh. Increases ‘perfume. 
Matures latent bulbs. Package 25c. SIG-ITE. P. 0. 
Rox 294, Philadelphia, Pa. 





ANEMONE CORONARIA—Giant poppylike Sonus in blue 
red, white or lavender mixed. 40 #1 bulbs, or 70 #2 
bulbs, or 100 #3 bulbs for $1 postpaid. Milustrated 
atalogue —Planting instructions. MILLIKEN NURSERIES 
CUCAMONGA, CALIFORNIA. 





DECORATIVE RAINBOW INDIAN CORN. 

ored selected seed of this popular easy grow 

Liberal package 35c—Four for $1.00 Postpaid. 
J 


Beautiful 
ing corn 
FLOWER- 


LAND, Springfield. N, 

FREE Sample flower seeds with complete list offering 
latest novelties. Large liberal packages only 7c each. 
Santos, 386 Garson Ave., Rochester Y 





RANUNCULUS ASIATICUS—Milliken’s Giant Superba 
Strain—Large double flowers this season from all grades 
f bulbs—40 #1 bulbs or 70 #2 bulbs, or 100 #3 bulbs 
$1 postpaid.  Tlustrated catalogue. Planting instructions, 
MILLIKEN NURSERIES. CUCAMONGA, CALIFORNIA. 
ge a NATIVE PLANTS and other — ——- 
fe t garden. Free catalogue sent 

\NDRE we ROCKMONT NURSERY, BOULDER, 
DREER’S 
free. A 











est. 
COLA. 


“100TH ANNIVERSARY” GARDEN BOOK— 

helpful guide and complete catalog of Seeds, 

Pt jeiphia,“P HENRY A. DREER, 175 Dreer Bidg., 
ladelphia a. 

















WANTED: Photograph of Astrid Chuuathounn plant in 
bloom. Quote price also on Red-toned Irises. A. B. 
Kat kamier, Macedon, N. 





$1.00 SPECIALS —110 large flowering 


| Glads, 10 new 
named Dahlias, 25 Iris, 20 2 ft. Perennials, 12 Chrysan- 


Catalogue: Riverside Gardens, St. Louis, Mich. 


ROCK GARDEN AND BORDER SEEDS. 60 excellent. 
dependable varieties. All packets 10c. 14 years a rock 
far — > Walter Timmerman, 2017 Freeman Ave., Kansas 
\ ansas. 


themums, 








FOUR PACKETS SEEDS: Calendula, Marigold. Nastur- 





tum, Verbena. Each a recent ‘‘All-American Selection’’. 
ee Catalog FREE. ELDER, Box 195, Ocean- 
side ‘alif. 

RIVERSIDE FARM SEEDS, Bulbs, Plants. Selected vari- 
ties for the Garden. New Phlox, Iris, Gladiolus. Send 
for Catalog. C. H. Brewer, Rahway, J. 





DELPHINUM & JAPANESE IRIS. New Mammoth Flow- 








ered straifs. Beautiful colors and combinations. Large 
+ ket $1. Sample 25c. Roseholme Gardens, Brunswick, 
Maine, 

K. C. STANFORD, BLOEM ERF, STELLENBOSCH, 
wot JTH AFRICA specializes in native bulbs, annuals, 
perennials, succulents for the world’s gardens. Something 
new in South Africa’s brilliant blooms for your Spring 
sowing. Catalogue free. 

TO EXCHANGE—Fancy Pisses and Persian Cats. Want 
fancy Dahlias, Gladoli, Delphiniums, Irises. Lilies, or 
Sher perennials. BILLY WEST, Brookville, Ohio. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOK OF FLOWERS FREE—Beautiful 
new Phlox, Gladiolus, Dahlias, Lilies, Cannas, Japanese 
2 =i etc. HOWARD GILLET, Box F, New 
#vanon N. 








Wild Flowers 


UNUSUAL WILD flower catalog, 
r. Enjoy a different garden. 
‘ garden items, postpaid. 
s, Greensburg, Indiana. 





10c, deductible first 
Hardy native, ferns, 
Henderson’s Botanical Gar- 
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Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 


(Continued from page 104) 


Zephyr Garden Sash Electric Soil 
Heating Cable 


N INTERESTING development in hot 

bed sash has recently come to my 
notice. It is unusual, due to the lightness 
of the sash, each sash weighing only four 
pounds and measuring 2’x4’. At last, 
here’s something light. enough so that a 
woman can easily handle the material. 
Another development in connection with 
this sash is the electric soil heating cable 
which the same manufacturer puts out for 
use with this sash. The electricity is auto- 
matically controlled and current is only on 
when ne it can be plugged into 
any ordinary light socket. You can get 
further particulars by writing to Lord & 
— Company, Irvington-on-Hudson, 





C. W. Woon, 


(MIcH.) 


Please give us more articles about rock- 
garden plants. I am especially interested 
in rock plants, and the growing of them 
from seeds; also in flower arrangements to 
exhibit at flower shows.—(Mrs.) E. M. Bot. 


HEALEY’S UNUSUAL DELPHINIUMS 


Our 12 new creations in self colors, 3 lavender, 2 rose, 
2 purple, one each of blue, white, violet and indigo were 
the 1937 sensations. Giant double blooms—immense heads 
—fine stalks. Certified seed from these, $2 per pkt. Hand 
crossed seeds, $2 per pkt. (nothing finer). Both for $3. 
Guaranteed to grow and produce unusual specimens. Plant 
in February. Blooming size plants from either parentage, 





Apr. del., mixed colors—25c each—$9 per 50. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Folder free or with small pkt. of double 
white seed for 25c¢ cash. 

DELPHIA DELL GARDENS, PUYALLUP, WASH. 
















UFPee’S ( Zyridie ) 
jy” TIGER FLOWERS 


Fascinating, very W@esurss 


op a, Tiger flowers 

vever fail to attract atten 

tion. Brilliantly colored 

red, orange yellow, 

pink, white blooms 
marked red, purple or mahog 
any. Free-flowering: Aug.-Sept. 
very interesting to watch the 

procession of bloom, with a new bud 
opening as each old flower fades. 

Easy to plant and easy to grow, 

being handled about the same as 

Gladiolus. Be sure to plant these 


unique flowers this year! SPECIAL 
Bulbs 


guaranteed - to - bloom 





colors. 10~=s for 
postpaid. All you 
want at this low rate! 
Burpee’s Seed Catalog 


free—144 pages,all about every flower 
and vegetableworth growing. Very low 
prices. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., 314 Burpee Blidg., Phila. 
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OREGON ROSES 
The World’s Best 


Our hardy No. 1 field grown roses 
shipped direct from this world famous 
Portland district—Postpaid. 


Start right—We believe our superior 
quality roses are the best rose value 
offering in the U. S. today. 


Write for our beautiful new cata- 
logue in color, containing more 
than 200 varieties including the 
best of the latest introductions. 


PORTLAND ROSE NURSERY 


7240 S. E. Division Portland, Oregon 

















Planting Guide Free 


If interested in making your home grounds 
more beautiful or your orchard more fruit 
ful, you need our 48 page Planting Guide 
listing and defining more than 800 varieties 
of Fruits and Ornamentals. It tells you 
what to plant and how to plant 


WAYNESBORO NURSE RIES, 


Waynesboro - a 


Giant Red Gladiolus, “Rewi Fallu’ 


Largest and most amazing red Glad. (Bulblets 
often bloom) Bulblets, 25c; 5 for $1.00 prepaid. 
“Write Right Now” for catalogue 

J. D. LONG 
Boulder, Colorado 





INC. 


Virginia 








Box 19F 


CHEMICAL GARDENING 


Growing plants in soilless chemical solution— 
enhances the growth, color, and fragrance like 








magic. Unbelievable results in incredibly small 
space—indoors or out. : 

Our Hydroponic equipment is standard in 
schools and colleges. Our University Perfected 


Chemical Solutions have been developed by the 
world’s foremost scientists here in Berkeley for 


soilless culture of vegetables, flowers, plants, 
and shrubs. 

Send for a season's supply with easy direc 
tions for making a tank, planting and caring 
for it. 


$2.50 with formula 
50c with full information 


$2.00 postpaid 
Formula only 


UNIVERSITY APPARATUS CO. 
Berkeley, Cal. 








3 SEED NOVELTIES FREE for TESTING 


TO ONE PERSON we A FAMILY ONLY...IF 2 STAMPS ARE ENCLOSED TO COVER PACKING & POSTAGE 


New Annual 


Carnations 
Claimed to be the earli- 
est of all, producing 
large double flowers of 
delightful fragrance in 
several colors fewweeks 
from seed. 

Plants branch freely, 
flowering on long stems 
quite hardy, blooms un- 
til late fall, then can 
be potted for winter 
E flowers. Mixed Colors. 
Test Packet 25 Seeds 





F lowers of giant size, 


Claimed if 
plants will 
giant flowers, 
shades and colors such 


runners are 


(See photo). 


pinched off 2 or 3 times 





Giant Morning Glories... 


form dwarf pal sonra shape 
Seeds mixed and produce 
as sky-blue, 
pink. purple and others. Test Packet 12 Seeds. 






Mt maa 
NEW ROSE TREE SALSAMS 
Wonderful New Tree Balsams, 
bushy branching plants liter- 
ally covered with double rose- 
like blooms. Plant shown here 
grown in our Trials had 492 
buds and flowers at one time. 
We want it tested everywhere. 
Seed limited. Mixed Colors. 
Test Packet 10 Seeds 


NEW STRAIN 
FOR POTS 
recommended for pots or window 

boxes but can be grown outside as a vine 


“and produce 


red flaked white, 





SPECIAL OFFER 


only, 





This offer will not appear 
again in this Publication. 


Order Your Test Pkts. Today 


We are making extensive Tests of these 3 Novelties in all 
sections of the country this summer before offering for sale. 
All 3 are easy to grow and should produce hundreds of Gergeous Flowers. 


We will mail 3 Test Packets, one of each as described, to one person in a family 


if 2 STAMPS are enclosed to cover Packing and Postage... Canada 10c. 
Mills Seed Book of Tested Seeds for 1938 is Free. Many Novelties and Specialities 
180 in colors). Special New Discounts. 51 Years Supplying Seeds. Write Today. 


F. B. MILLS SEED GROWER, Box 215, ROSE HILL, N. Y. 
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WATKIN SAMUEL'S 


WREXHAM 
DELPHINIUMS 


A card in natural colors 
will be sent on request. 


New seed $2.50 
per packet, 200 seeds 


epee 


roma 


) 


es) 
% 


whe 


Seed of varieties not yet 
in commerce including 
that from 6 varieties now 
under trial atthe R.H. S. 
gardens at Wisley. 


af eth 
pts 


Fs 
FS " $5 per packet 
ao 200 seeds 
So 
’ Be Only Address 
King's Mills House 





Wrexham, England 





carn tobca 









LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
FREE 


study. Uncrowded profession open to 
men, women. Healthful outdoor work. 
Opportunities for employment assured. 
Big fees—up to $100 a week. Write 
today for book giving opportunities. 
American Landscape School, 528 
Plymouth Bldg., Des Moines, la. 


Full information on how to be a 
Landscape Architect by easy home 





FEED YOUR rant 


THE MODERN WAY 
Use Stim-U-Plant — original plant food in 
handiest TABLET form. Maker plants grew 
faster, bloom better. No fuss, muss or odor. 
Proved results. Economical. Ask your dealer 
or send l0c today for full size package. 
AGRI-LAB., INC., 3424 Milton Ave., Columbus, 0. 









Srim CU? PLANT 








FOR FORCING 
or PLANTING OUT 


LADYSLIPPERS, Pink, Yellow, and Pink and 
White. 


BULBS, Mertensia Virginica, Lilium Canadense, 
Philadelphicum and Superbum, Trillium, Grandi- 
florum. 


HARDY FERNS, Maidenhair, Beech, Cinnamon, 
Ostrich, Christmas, Crested Shield, Wood, Spinu- 
lose Wood (the last four are evergreen). 


10 for $1.50. 100 for $12.00 


L. E. WILLIAMS NURSERY CO. 
P. O. Box 147 a 





Exeter, 











DAIMILIAS 


D., Scarlet red 
PALO ALTO'S.C. Coral red‘gold shaded * 75 
CAMEO F.D., Coral rose, shaded pink 75 
AMELIA EARWART S.C.,Buff 75 
DWIGHT MORROW I. D., Crimson red . 40 
Collection of 5 for $2.00, postpaid 3-15 


seasigan 


y (7 easy tO grow, 
30 free- —~ wore 
aso colorful 

* bouquets, so re- 
markably im- 
proved this old 
favorite is among 














10 


the most popular annual flow- 


ers. The *‘pincushion - flowers’’ 
or ‘‘mourning bride’ of grand- 
mother’s day look like miniatures be- 
side them! Giant 2'2-inch flowers, a 
glorious array of many pastel and rich 
deep shades, some almost 

black. Long, strong stems 
often 12 to 18 inches or more 
wm abovethefoliage. SPECIAL: 
mmaLarge Packet 0c; % oz. 
45c; Y2 oz. 80c, postpaid. 
Burpee’s Seed Catalog . 
FREE—flowers, vegetables. 

W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., 307 Burpee Bidg., 
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Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 


A Good Weeding Fork 


F good tools make a gool gardener, the 
English pattern weeding fork featured 


| by Alfred Field & Co., Inc., 93 Chambers 


St., New York City, in the November issue, 
will go far toward a state of perfection. 
No tool will be of any help, of course, hang- 
ing in the tool shed, as so many modern 
gadgets do after their novelty has worn off, 
but here is an implement that will see con- 
stant use over an extended period of years, 


its rigid construction and stainless steel 


| assuring a long life. 





Anthericum Ramosum 


Bien graceful, refined cousin of St. Ber 
nard’s Lily seems not to have made the 
impression upon gardeners that a plant of 
its merit usually does. In fact it has taken 
a lot of searching to find an American 
source of supply—a search that ended when 
the catalogue of Wayside Gardens, Mentor, 
Ohio, was reached. This member of the 
lily family has little resemblance to the 
Lily, as we generally understand that term, 
growing from a non-bulbous root and send- 
ing up many graceful wiry stems to a 
height of eighteen inches or such a matter, 
each carrying a spray of small, white, 
starry flowers from June into August. It is 
a splendid plant for the sunny border and 
its airiness and grace fits it also for the 
rock garden scene. If your garden is dry, 
do not be discouraged by the much-printed 
statement that the plant must have an 
abundance of moisture when in bloom. That 
applies to St. Bernard’s Lily, but not to our 
present plant. In fact the latter is one of 
the most drought resistant plants in my 
garden. 


Cauliflower Snow King 


po home gardener usually has more 
trouble in growing a crop of Cauliflower 
than any other vegetable. That is due to 
many causes, including adverse soil condi- 
tions and lack of appreciation of the plant’s 
needs, though poor seed and poorly adapted 
strains are more often the reasons for fail- 
ure. If you have had trouble with Cauli- 
flower, try the variety Snow King, which 
is obtainable from Peter Henderson & Co., 
35 Cortlandt St., New York City, growing 
it as they direct. I have found it a most 
dependable variety, its earliness, maturing 
ten days or so before Early Dwarf Erfurt, 
and hardiness being especially commendable. 


Dianthus Plumarius 


HAVE had much pleasure for several 

years in growing Thompson & Morgan’s 
(Ipswich, England) strain of mixed show 
varieties of garden Pinks. It contains a 
wide range of colors and forms, many of 
them exquisite in pattern, and all of out- 
standing value as garden ornaments. The 
only objection that I have found in this 
and other highly bred strains is the lack 
of pronounced fragrance, such as we are 
used to in the old double, white form. Per- 
haps we should not find fault with that 


shortcoming, though, for many do carry a 
pleasing scent in no mean degree and size, 
color and form of flower leave little to be 
desired. I know of few investments in flowe1 
stocks that will give more pleasure for th: 
amount of money invested. 


Dianthus Purity 


HILE on the subject of Pinks I should 

like to direct attention to the hard) 
border Carnation Purity which Henry A 
Dreer, 1306 Spring Garden St., Philadel 
phia, featured in their catalogue of 1937 
Not many Border Carnations are of an 
value in this country, both the Summer and 
Winter climate being poorly adapted to 
their culture. In Purity we have, however, 
a variety that does very well under quite 
ordinary treatment, generously producing 
its pure white, Gardenia-like flowers over 
a long period. It is an excellent cut flower 
as well as a good border ornament. Its 
hardiness is quite commendable, although it 
does need protection in my garden in lati- 
tude forty-five degrees North. 


Cotoneaster Praecox 


. would be practically impossible to point 
one’s finger at any particular Cotoneaster 
and say it is the best of the lot. One species 
may be superior in one character, and an 
other may excel in a different way. Perhaps 
C. praecox, a three-foot Chinese shrub, is 
the earliest to mature its fruits, large, red 
berries by early July being its offering. 
That quality should endear it to gardeners 
who have a place for an early fruiting 
Cotoneaster. It is listed in the intriguing 
catalogue of Le-Mac Nurseries, Hampton, 
Virginia. 


Columbine Crimson Star 


ISITS to other gardens disclose the 

fact that far too many gardeners are 
overlooking the value of Aquilegia, Crimson 
Star. For sheer spectacular beauty few 
other red flowers of its season can compare 
with the white-centered crimson stars of 
this Columbine. Add to that its ease of 
culture and sturdiness and we have a plant 
for the millions. It can be had in quan- 
tity at the reasonable price named in 
the advertisement of The Lehman Gardens, 
Faribault, Minnesota, in October 
THE FLOWER GROWER. 


issue of 


Radish Comet 


O gardeners who will be growing early 

crops of Radishes in the greenhouses or 
in frames, may I call your attention to 
Comet which W. Atlee Burpee Co., 299 
Burpee Building, Philadelphia, put on the 
market last year. It is no doubt an im- 
proved form of that good old forcing vari- 
ety, Vick’s Scarlet Globe, carrying all the 
latter’s good qualities and having, in addi- 
tion, not a few of its own, such as round 
shape, long keeping quality and slightly 
earlier maturity. 


(Continued on page 103) 
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WE GIVE YOU *2 90 
PAYMENT ow rs *239 


» GLAD GLORY 
MIXTURE 


lk YOU ORDER FROM THIS AD NOW 
10 0 B ULB S t — ROOMNG-SIZE 


SELECTED FROM FINEST VARIETIES! 
HUNDREDS OF MAGNIFICENT FLOWERS 


A bargain at $2.39—and flower lovers everywhere will buy them 
from our catalog at this price—yet you can get this amazing top- 
grade Glory Mixture of 100 big blooming size bulbs for only 
$1.39 Postpaid if you act at once and use the dollar Treasurer's 
Certificate below as part payment. This Glory Mixture includes 
all colors known to Gladioli—red, yellow, pink, salmon, smoky 
and varitoned shades—a wonderful color group for any garden. 
Varieties our choice not labelled. 


ALL LARGE BLOOMING SIZE BULBS 


These are all big healthy choice blooming size bulbs guaranteed 
to bloom this year. Selected from our finest varieties—lots of 
blooming vitality—will produce hundreds of large beautiful 
flowers—a glorious rainbow that will delight you daily during 
the blooming season. 


FREE!~ONE GRAND MASTER 


Here’s good fortune for you if you act at once. One bulb of this 
amazing new Gladioli sells regularly for $1.00 but because of 
a good growing season we have a small surplus of these and 
will give one FREE to each customer who orders the 100 
Gladioli bulbs advertised here (making 101 bulbs in all).. Your 
Grand Master bulb will be labelled. 


ORDER AT ONCE! 


Don't delay. Fill in the Treasurer’s 
Certificate today (worth $1.00) and 
mail it to us with $1.39 check or 
money order for the balance and 
we will send you the bulbs neatly 


boxed and POSTPAID. We make aval ‘938 439 










































this remarkable offer simply as a 
quick way to obtain the names of 


discriminating flower lovers to TE 
whom we will send our big new sant § 00 
“Garden Beauty Book” free. But 
remember that this offer is good 
for only 30 days—get yours in S 
now and avoid disappointment. You 
Mail this Certificate at once. 
PAY eal 


R. M. KELLOGG CO. 
Box 2596 Three Rivers, Mich. 





















a 
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R. M. KELLOGG COMPANY {TREASURERS CERTIFICATE. 3X 
BOX 2596, THREE RIVERS, MICH. 


$i— 
PAY TO__ miiiieiiaiaialiiianas = = — ™ 
(write vouR Name were) 


















ADDRESS — as a _ 
FREE! _ poo! 
ARDEN 8 as showing Me 4 ciTY a 


Good only as part payment on 100-Bulb Glodioli 

Glory Mixture, as advertised in FLOWER GROWER, 

vatil Merch 31, 1938. NOT REDEEMABLE AS CASH mee ——— 0 : —E 
SECRETARY 
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